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LATEST  STYLE  SILO. 

Roand    Wood    Straetare    Lathed    and 
Plaatered    With   Cement. 

The  silo  bere  illustrated  is  of  wood, 
plastered  with  cement  It  was  built 
at  tlie  Univeislty  of  Illinois  In  1903 
and  is  -duscii)ed  in  a  recent  bulle- 
tin of  the  stftte  experiment  station, 
from  which  the  details  of  construction 
(only  a  few  of  whicb  are  here  noted) 
can  be  obta  i^ed. 

The  s'lo  ^n:,  lathed  with  common 
four    ;.oot    lat'.i.    ticaklns    joints   as 

shown  in  the  second  cut  and  nailing 
the  lath  solid  to  the  half  inch  celling 
without  furring  out.  It  is  usually  rec- 
omoieuded  in  lathing  silos  that  the 
edges  of  the  lath  be  cut  on  a  bevel, 
80  that  when  nailed  to  the  wall  a  dove- 
tailed Joint  is  formed  for  the  mortar, 
or  that  the  lath  be  set  out  on  furring 
strips,  so  that  the  mortar  may  dlndi 
behind  the  lath.  Experience  shows 
that  this  is  entirely  uuueee  sary. 

The  plaster  was  made  of  one  part 
Portland  touient  to  two  parts  of  good 
shari>  saul  Two  coats  of  this  mortar 
were  used,  making  the  plaster  a  full 
half  inch  thick  over  the  lath.  The  sec- 
ond coat  extended  continuously  from 
the  bottom  of  the  brickwork  to  the  top 
of  the  silo,  uniting  the  foundation  and 
the  superstructure  and  giving  an  air 
tight  wall  for  the  entire  silo. 

After  the  silo  wall  was  completed  a 
conical  shingled  roof  was  put  on.  a 
chute  built  over  the  doors  through  which 
the  silage  is  thrown  down  and  the 
small  space  l)etween  the  silo  and  the 


dampness.  To  this  end  the  plaster 
must  bo  ;:oocl  (luallty  and  kept  perfect- 
ly water  ti^ht  by  cementinp:  up  any 
cracks  that  may  appear,  so  that  the 
wood  shall  receive  no  moisture  from 
the  sila;:e.  The  wall  must  also  be 
ventilated,  for  by  allowing  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  l)etween  the  celling  and 
the  linin;-'  the  lumber  will  be  kept  dry. 

This  silo  has  bei'u  filled  twice,  and 
both  years  the  silage  has  kept  perfectly 


FARMER'S  AUTO. 


on 


loMoline       KiiKine       Mounted 
Huineiuade   Truck. 

My  gas!»line  engiiu'  is  a  one  and  one- 
half  horsepower  machine.  I  built  a 
truck  for  it  out  of  an  old  steel  binder, 
liy  buying  a  few  extra  bolts  and  a 
Hinall  wagon  wheel  and  using  the 
binder  truck  for  front  wheels  I  rigged 
up  this  truck  for  a  few  dollars.  I  put 
a  plank  platform  on  the  truck.  I  used 
the  same  gearing  that  was  used  to  run 
the  binder,  cut  a  hole  through  the  plat- 
form and  run  a  belt  from  the  engine 
down  to  the  pulley.  The  outfit  then 
moved  Itself  along  nicely,  but  I  shall 
put  a  sprocket  ch.iin  belt  on.  Instead  of 
a  rublier  belt,  as  the  latter  slips  some 
in  g  >ing  up  grades.  A  bevel  friction  to 
start  with  would  be  another  improve- 
ment. 

I  put  my  engine  to  th«»  following  uses: 
Punij)  water  for  our  stock  at  a  f-ost  of 


cut  and  cured  10.850  pounds  more  of 
dry  hay.  or  21.()10  pounds,  almost  elev- 
en tons,  In  103  days  from  time  of  seed- 
ing-it  Is  safe  to  say  three  tons  to  the 
acre  of  dry  alfalfa  hay.  I  would  not 
advise  others  to  go  into  the  cultivation 
of  alfalfa  very  extensively  at  first,  yet 
I  think  that  there  are  many  high  and 
dry  fields  in  New  England  that  could 
be  utlll/.ed  In  the  production  of  alfalfa. 
—George  M.  Clark  In  Farm  and  Ranch. 


BECTION  OF  INTERIOB. 
[Showing  lath  and  staging.] 

from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  even  next 
the  wall  and  against  the  doors. 

The  cost  of  this  silo,  which  Is  twenty  | 
feet   In  diameter   and   thirty-four  and 
one-half   feet   deep,   holding  228   tons, 
was  $383.  or  $1.«kS  per  ton  capacity. 

IVew    Hyhrld    Lettne*.  1 

The  eastern  market  demands  a  "head  ' 
lettuce"— that  is.  one  with  a  close  head,  1 
like    a    little    cabbage,    and    very    few 
loose  outside  leaves.    The  west  wants 
a  lettuce  all  open,  with  all  of  what  are 
calle  I    "dressing    leaves."      The   great 
objection  to  this  lettuce  is  that  it  is  too 
light.    It  is  now  reported  that  the  plant 
breeders  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture at  Wasliington  have  succeeded  In 
producing  a  hybrid  of  the  two  that  has 
both    the    inner   head    and    the    outer 
dressing  leaves  and  at  the  same  time  Is 
heavy  enough  to  be  desirable. 


The  Nero  Apple. 

Among  the  new    varieties  of  apples 
which  are  promising  well  Is  the  Nero, 
which  is  large,  round  to  oblate.     The 
color  is  a  yellow  slightly  tinged  with 
green,    nearly   covered   with    dull   red, 
having  splashed  deeper  red  and  a  dark 
red  blush.    The  Uesh  Is  firm,  crisp,  fine 
grnined.  white,  with  yellow  tinge.  Juicy, 
pleasant    and    mildly    aromatic.      The 
season    for    it    is    from    December    to 
April,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  best  of  keep- 
ers.  Apples  that  were  frozen  all  winter 
have   been    found   gcKKl    when   thawed 
out.  apparently  not  having  deteriorat- 
ed.    At    the   Agricultural   college   this 
was    pronoimcHl    the    »»eBt    for    eating 
among  sixty    varieties.    , Though  com- 
paratively new  It  has  been  largely  set 
in  Delaware.  Maryland  and  West  Vlr 
ginia.    where  It   has   proved   gmd.  The 
dithculty  with  It  In  these  states  Is  that 
It   Is  subject   to   hitter   rot   and  drops 
badly— .Michigan  Faririer. 


BIL.O  COMPIiETB. 
IBhowlns  chute  through  which  the  slla4re 
is  thrown  down  and  connection  with  the 
tarn.     The  small  door  In  the  roof  is  to 
admit  blower  pipe  whUe  fining.] 

barn  roofed  over,  connecting  the  two. 
'ihe  silo  was  then  completed,  ready  for 
painting. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  silo  In  good 
condition  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  half  Inch  luml>er  with  which 
the   silo  Is  ceiled  be  protected   from 


Senweed  Ashea  Vnlnahle. 

It  is  reponed  from  Norway  that  the 
sale  of  seaweed  ashes  in  the  regions 
that  lie  along  the  shore  has  become  an 
industry  which  surpasses  fishing  and 
agriculture  In  fortune  building.  Farm- 
ers collect  the  apparently  worthless 
growth,  burn  It  and  sell  the  ashes  to 
representatives  of  various  manufactur- 
ing Institutions  In  other  countries. 
These  ashes  contain  valuable  chemical 
properties,  including  Iodine. 


Co^B  In   Spring' 

In  the  spring  there  Is  almost  always 
more  or  less  trouble  with  the  udders 
of  cows.  The  best  way  to  avoid  this  Is 
to  feed  no  heavy  rations  for  a  few 
weeks  before  they  begin  to  give  milk. 
Then  wheat  bran  should  be  about  tlie 
only  grain  ration.  If  the  baf  becomes 
caked,  rub  it  often  with  qtilU  warm 
water.  If  very  bad,  drop  a  little  cam- 
phor Into  the  water.  Vaseline  Is  also 
very  good.  But  keep  the  rubbing  up 
till  all  the  bunches  are  gone.— Dr.  Mich- 
ener  In  Farm  Journal. 


ENGINE  ON   TRCCK. 

7  cents  per  week;  saw  pole  wood  at  the 
rate  of— well,  three  of  us  went  to  the 
wt»(Mls  and  fcistened  down  the  buzz  saw 
machine  and  engine,  at  9  o'clock  we 
started  to  saw.  and  at  noon  we  were 
tliroiigh.  After  dinner  we  piled  the 
wood  up  four  feet  high,  and  the  pile 
was  eighty-three  feet  long. 

1  go  about  the  neighborhood  cutting 
corn  fodder  and  doing  odd  Jobs.  I 
have  pumped  water  at  our  county  fair 
grounds  several  times.  The  engine  has 
paid  for  itself  and  Is  as  good  as  ever. 
It  has  been  worth  a  great  deal  to  me 
In  running  grindstone,  fanning  mill, 
corn  shelier,  etc. 

Some  tolks  think  It  pays  to  have  an 
engine  only  on  a  large  farm,  but  a  man 
on  a  smnllfarm  can  get  along  with  less 
hired  help  If  he  has  an  engine  to  help 
him.  concludes  a  writer  who  tells  the 
foregoing  story  of  his  "farmer's  auto" 
in  Farm  Journal. 


Corn   Growinar   Contest. 

I'he  Kansas  State  Agr,<ultural  college 
has  annoiUK-ed  a  corn  growing  contest 
for    the    Kansas    fanner    t)oys.      It    is 
hoped,     with    the    co-operation    of    the 
farmers'  Institutes,  to  reach  the  great- 
est   possible    number    of    boys.      Each 
county   orfranization    will    be  expected 
to  furnish  to  each  boy  who  applies  for 
It  one  quart  of  seed  corn  from  any  of 
a  dozen  or  more  well  known  varieties 
specified       The    contest    Is    limited    to 
boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen      Each    winner    In   a    county 
contest    will    be   eligible   to   enter   the 
state  contest,  which  will   be  held  Jan. 
1  and  2  at   the  state  college      County 
1  prizes  for  the  best  ten  ears  of  corn  will 
probahly  run  in  order  $9.  $8.  $0.  $5.  $4. 
$3.  $2    $1    and  liberal  state  prizes  are 
:  to  be  announced  later. 


Plant    Apple*. 

By  sll  mejins  plant  a  good  sized  ap- 
ple orchard  on  the  farm  It  never  de^ 
creases  the  value  of  your  land  and  will 
at  some  future  time,  if  properly  cared 
for.  he  a  source  of  considerable  reve- 
nue. Select  the  best  winter  varieties 
that  are  mostly  sought  after  by  the 
trade.  It  seems  that  red  apples,  if  of 
fair  size  and  shape  usually  hav-  pref- 
erence In  the  market.— Farmers  Ad- 
vocate 


Alfalfa  In  Gonneetlcnt. 

I  took  three  and  one-half  acres  of  the 
very  highest,  driest  and  poorest  section 
of  my  field.  100  feet  above  the  water 
line,  and  intensely  cultivated  It  to  the 
depth  ot  six  Inches  or  more.  Then  I 
sowed  twenty-five  pounds  of  alfalfa 
secHl  to  the  acre  on  the  3d  of  June  and 
800  pounds  of  high  grade  fertilizer  to 
each  acre.  On  July  24,  fifty-two  days 
after  seeding.  I  cut  and  cured  10,760 
pounds  of  dry  haj^  and  on  S«»pt.  13  I 


Coatlr  AaitnraKna  From  Fraaee. 

A  New  York  firm  recently  received 
a  consignment  of  w%ite  asparagus  fr6m 
France  nlonj/  with  some  artichokes  and 
hothouse  grapes.  It  was  about  four- 
teen Inches  long,  not  as  large  round  as 
bunches  from  (liarleston,  and  sold  for 
|42  a  dozen,  or  $3.50  a  bunch,  probably 
the  l>est  price  ever  obtained  for  as- 
para^ms  in  this  country.  In  early 
spring  the  first  shipment  from  Charles- 
ton at  times  brings  |18  to  $22.— Coun- 
try Gentleman. 
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obtained  from  twouty-four  states.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  the  seedsmen 
who  sold  the  lots  found  to  be  adulter- 
ated, totrether  with  the  percentages  of 
adulteration  In  each  lot.  are  also  pub- 
lished in  the  circular. 


CLOVER   ROOT   BORER. 


p«Btructlve    to    Varloaa    Clovers   aa* 
the    Uarden    Pea. 

By  F.  M.  WEBSTER. 
ia  AJ^eriea  th»?  clover  root  borer  has 
BO  far  been  e  '..ecially  destructive  to 
red  clover,  yet  with  the  recently  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  growing  of  al- 
falfa in  the  northern  states  it  may  be 
expected  to  become  destructive  to  that 
crop  also.  Besides,  it  is  known  to  at- 
tack mammoth  clover  and  alsilie.  The 
fact  that  it  also  injures  the  garden  pea 
Will  be  very  suggestive  to  growers  of 
peas  for  canneries,  and  Indicates  the 
undesirability  of  sowing  peas  early  In 
the  season  on  ground  that  has  recently 

been     in     these 
clovers  or  lying 
adjacent   to  the 
Infested     clover 
fields.       In     the 
middle    west, 
where  it  is  most 
destructive.       it 
has  attracted  lit- 
tle attention,  the 
effects  of  its  rav- 
ages being  usu- 
ally     attributed 
to  adverse  mete- 
orological condi- 
tions.    The    full 
developed  insect 
Is  a  small,  dark 
brown,  hard  bod- 
led   beetle.    The 
larva,    or    grub, 
is  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  long, 
dingy  white,  with 
honey     yellow 
head  and  brown 
Jaws. 

The     insect's 

method  of  attack 

is  well  il lustra t- 

v<V  ed  l)y  the  figure,  ! 

showing    a    clo- 

srLiT  ciovEU  KooT.    ycr  root  split  in 

[ShowinB  work   of  bor-^^Q,      exposing 

er:  slightly  enlarged.]  ^^^   excavations. 

In  cases  of  extreme  abundance,  howev- 
er, almost  the  entire  main  root  except 
the  bark  is  eaten  out.  the  sul)stance  be- 
ing displaced  by  e.xcreta,  and  the  dead  \ 
top   either   becomes  detached  of  itself  . 
or  is  easily  broken  off  if  one  attempts  ] 
to  pull  up  the  plant.  j 

Over  the  territory  where  red  clover 
is  grown  In  this  country  the  seed  is 
sown  either  during  late  winter  or 
spring,  and  during  the  first  year  the 
roots  of  tlie  plants  have  not  yet  attain- 
ed sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the 
insects;  hence  It  Is  not  till  the  sum- 
mer of  the  seconu  year  that  the  roots 
are  destroyed. 

The  only  preventive  measure  yet 
tried  that  gives  any  promise  of  success 
Is  summer  fallowing  as  soon  as  the  bay 
crop  is  removed.  At  this  time  the 
young  are  In  an  immature  state  and,  if 
deprived  of  food,  must  perish.  But  If 
the  fallowing  be  delayed  even  for  a 
few  weeks  the  larvae  will  then  have 
for  the  most  part  passed  into  the  pupal 
stage,  during  which  no  food  Is  required, 
and  plowing  can  have  little  or  no  effect 
apon  them. 


Grass  Seed  Ad  a  Iteration. 

Circular  Xo.  15,  ottice  of  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  states  that  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
congress  251  samples  of  seed  of  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass  and  205  samples  of 
orchard  grass  were  obtained  In  the 
open  market  and  examined.  Of  these 
forty-one  samples  of  seed  of  Kentucky 
blue  grass  were  found  to  be  adulter- 
ated with  seed  of  Canada  blue  grass, 
while  133  samples  of  orchard  grass 
seed  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  the 
seeds  most  commonly  used  as  adulter- 
ants being  English  rye  grass  and 
meadow  fescue,  the  value  of  neither 
being  more  tban  one-third  to  one-half 
that  of  orchard  grass  seed.  That  the 
adulteration  of  orchard  grass  is  very 
general  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
■amoles  containing   adulterants   were 


SapportlnK  Berry   Bashes. 

BuiUiiiig  supports  for  berry  bushes 
with  heavy  posts  and  heavy  wire  Is 
laborious  business.  The  cut  shows  an 
arrangement  contrived  with  light 
stakes  and  ll;,'ht  wire,  yet  firm  enough 
for  t!ie  purpose  in  view. 

Sst&biiity  is  secured  by  binding  each 
pair  of  stakes  together  by  crosspieces 


WIRE  StJPPOBT  FOn  BUSHES. 

of  wire.  Three  strands  of  wire  on 
each  side  will  keep  the  bushes  up  in 
trim  rows,  and  as  the  cross  wires  hold 
tlie  two  sidt  together  the  bushes  real- 
ly support  themselves.  The  same  ar- 
rangement can  be  used  in  the  case  of 
tomatoes. 

Neat  Ways  to  Kill  a  Ho*. 

A  mercilu  way  to  kill  a  hog  Is  to 
strike  it  in  the  head  with  a  suitable  Im- 
idenient,  produclni;  stupor,  then  in- 
stantly use  the  sticking  knife.  This 
causes  Instant  death.  A  neat,  unob- 
jectionable m«»thod  Is  to  drop  the  open 
side  of  a  su;taltle  Ion;,',  narrow  l)OX 
down  over  the  animal  and  then  turn 
box  and  animal  upside  down,  when  tlie 
knife  can  do  its  work  and  the  l)OX  be 
righted  a^raiii  th.it  the  hog  can  bleed 
out  prooerly  —  Exchaufre. 


A  Silent   Snbsoller. 

Alfalfa  is  a  silent,  etlective  and  per- 
sistent «ubs3iler.     in  our  own  experi- 
ence alfalfa  seeded  Sept.  15  on  heavy 
red  clay  lands  had  developed  roots  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  in  length  by 
Dec.   I.  and  two  years  after  planting 
roots  carefully  washed  out  of  the  soil 
measured   four  to   five   feet  In   length. 
Under  favorable  conditions  the  roots  of 
alfalfa  will  often  penetrate  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  feet  or  more.  Instances  being 
on    record   of    roots   found    more  than 
thirty  feet  long.     The  size  of  the  root 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  di- 
ameter at  the  crown  varying  from  one- 
half  to  two  and  one-half  Inches.     Un- 
der these  conditions  It  Is  little  wonder 
that  land   should  be  greatly   benefited 
by  the  growth  of  alfalfa.     It  Is  mani- 
festly superi.)r  to  the  subsoil  plow  or 
any  other  lmi)lement  which  human  ef- 
fort   has    devised    for    unlo-klng    and 
;  bringing  within  the  range  of   shallow 
1  rooted  plants  the  virtually  Inexhaustl- 
!  ble  supplies   of  plant    food   which   are 
\  hidden  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  e:irth. 
;  —Messrs.  Soule  and  Ferguson.  Virginia. 


PRUNING   THE   PEACH. 

Bearing  Surface  of  Tree  Less  In  Area 
Than   Root   Surface. 

I  have  endeavored  to  keep  my  peach 
trees  globular  and  make  every  effort 
to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  trees 
near  the  source  of  supply— that  is,  not 
allow  the  bearing  wood  year  after  year 
to  be  farther  off  from  the  trunk. 

Thinning,  pruning  and  supporting  are 
all  closely  related,  and  one  must  have 
in  mind  the  relative  weight  of  the  bur- 
den to  the  strength  of  the  tree  to  bear 
the  fruit  and  carry  the  weight  of  the 
same.  Very  many  trees  are  destroyed 
and  permanently  injured  by  the  own- 
er's endeavor  to  have  quantity  instead 
of  quality.  Do  not  endeavor  to  have 
i  the  record  trees  of  the  neighborhood  for 
the  largest  quantity  of  fruit,  but  rather 
aim  to  have  the  best  peaches  anywhere 
near.  Quality  pays  much  better  than 
quantity.  Alas,  most  orchardlsts  don't 
think  so,  to  judge  from  the  appearance 
of  the  trees. 

Condenslfe  Prnnlnv. 
There  is  another  important  feature  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  this  condensive 
pruning— it  is  that  the  bearing  surface 
of  the  trees  should  be  smaller  in  area 
than  the  root  surface.  Peaches  ordi- 
narily draw  phosphorus  and  potash 
from  the  soil,  and  we  should  have  an 
extra  supply.  Then  we  will  naturally 
have  an  overabundance  of  food,  and 
the  fruit  will  be  all  that  man  can  hope 
for. 

The  most  important  time  for  the 
pruning  of  peach  trees  is  in  February 
and  March,  for  the  reason  that  during 
the  winter  many  small  limbs  that  are 
killed  by  the  winter  can  be  cut  off,  so 
the  early  spring  or  the  late  winter  is 
the  very  best  time,  that  being  also  the 
time  when  work  is  slack.— Maryland 
Fruit  Grower. 


ment  station  that  when  hens  were  fed 
dried  alfalfa  leaves  in  winter  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  laid  were  normal  in  color, 
while  those  laid  by  similar  lots  fed  no 
alfalfa  were  pale  In  color,  and  the 
same  improvement  In  color  was  notei 
when  hens  had  aecess  to  green  grass, 
alfalfa  and  clover.  In  another  test  a 
mixture  of  white  and  yellow  corn  eat- 
en In  place  of  wheat  did  not  produce 
yellow  yolks,  nor  did  skim  milk  fed 
In  place  of  meat  meal.  "It  was  not 
noted  that  there  was  any  difference  In 
color  of  yolk  from  different  breeds,  nor 
did  there  appear  to  be  any  difference 
due  to  individuality.  The  color  of 
shell  Is  a  question  of  Individuality,  but 
the  proper  color  of  yolk  is  a  question 
of  food." 

Tomato  Varieties. 

The  following  list  has  been  made  up 
by  Professor  L.  C.  Corbett  to  show  va- 
rieties of  tomatoes  possessing  markedly 
distinct  character,  such  as  earllness, 
great  slsse,  purple,  red  or  yellow  color, 
dwarf  habit,  etc.: 

Early  ripening  varieties- Sparks'  Bar- 
llana,  Atlantic  Prize,  Early  Freedom. 

Large  fruited   varieties  —  Ponderosa, 
Beefsteak. 
j     Purple  fruited  varieties— Beauty,  Ac- 
I  me,  Imperial. 

Red  fruited  varieties— Favorite  (late). 
Honor  Bright,  Matchless,  Stone,  Royal 
Red.  New  Jersey. 

Yellow      fruited      varieties  —  Golden 
;  Queen.  Lemon  Blush. 

Dwarf  or  tree  types— Dwarf  Cham- 
pion. Station  Upright  Tree.  Aristocrat. 

Potato  leaf  types— Livingston's  Pota- 
to Leaf,  Mikado,  Turner's  Hybrid. 


HERE    AND    THERE 


A  Bam   Door   Latch. 

A  latch  for  the  barn  door  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  from 
Orange  Judd  Farmer.  The  piece  A 
works  vertically  behind  an  iron  strip 
and  catches  behind  a  cleat  fastened  to 
the  timber  above  the  door.     It  should 

be  long  enough 
to  be  reached 
from  the  floor. 
It  Is  manipulat- 
ed by  the  lever 
B.  This  should 
be  heavy enough 
to  overbalance 
the  weight  of 
the  piece  mark- 
ed A.  There  Is 
a  pin  In  the 
door  below  the 
lever     to     kcvp 

THE  LATCH.  ^^    ^^^^    j.    f^^^.,^ 

falling  below.  The  advantage  of  ViU 
latch  over  the  one  piece  swinging  lever 
is  that  it  never  swings  out  where  it 
would  be  in  the  way.  It  is  self  adjust- 
able In  case  the  door  sags. 
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POPULAR    GARDENING 


If  the  milk  goat  can  be  kept  with 
profit  on  the  rougher  New  England 
pastures  it  is  possible  that  a  new  in- 
dustry can  be  started,  remarks  an  ex- 
change. 

It  seems  that  government  officials 
are  not  the  only  people  to  develop 
hardy  oranges.  A  Louisiana  man  has 
grown  a  cross  bred  hardy  orange  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  Carnegie. 

Expert  orchardlsts  say  it  is  b«tter  to 
apply  l.  >  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  mix- 
ture when  freshly  made.  It  sprays 
easiest  when  hot. 

It  Is  claimed  that  nowadays  simi- 
larity In  color  and  markings  Is  not 
such  an  essential  thing  in  matching 
horses  for  a  pair  as  It  once  was.  The 
horse.s  must  be  alike,  however.  In  ac- 
tion, speed,  temper  and  spirit. 

liny  Is  the  second  in  value  of  all  the 
great  crops,  and  last  season,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture. It  aggregated  a  value  of  more 
than  $«W0.00O.00O. 

Willis  Wing  of  Ohio  claims  to  have 
realized  from  $8  to  $16  per  ton  for  al- 
falfa through  regular  feeder  lambs, 
principally  procured  from  the  west. 


If  Dame  .Nature  catches  the  gardener 
napping  In  the  tir.-it  days  of  spring  the 
procrastlnator  never  catches  up  with 
the  work,  and  what  ml  ht  have  been 
a  year  of  success  Is  ma>'.e  one  of  toll 
and  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  end.  Make 
your  plans,  therefore,  and  command 
success. 

From  the  last  census  It  appears  that 
family  gardens  are  maintained  upon 
only  about  55  per  cent  of  the  farms  of 
the  country.  Figures,  however,  show 
the  f.nniiy  garden  to  be  a  paying  In- 
vestment, and  It  may  certainly  be 
made  a  very  profitable  adjunct  to  the 
farm. 

Asparagus  rciiuires  a  very  rich  soil, 
but  is  almost  sure  to  give  profitable  re- 
turns for  any  extra  quantity  of  fer- 
tilizer It  may  receive. 

Keep  the  seed  potatoes  cool  enough 
to  prevent  sprouting. 

Okra  has  no  great  food  value,  and  It 
Is  not  probable  that  It  will  ever  be- 
come a  very  Important  crop  commer- 
cially, but  a  few  plants  form  a  desira- 
ble addition  to  the  vegetable  garden. 

Sow  peas  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked. 

Graft  the  cherry  and  plnm  trees 
SMly. 


Another    Toiut    For   Alfalfa. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
yellow  color  of  egg  yolk  by  feeding, 
it  has  been  found  at  the  Utah  experl- 
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STATE  FRUITS. 


State   Pomologiit    Funk   on   One  of   the 
State*!  Big  Interests. 
Dr.  J.    H.  Funk,  of  Boyertown,  State 
Pomologist,     has    arrived    home     after 
lecturing     at     farmers     institutes     and 
making  orchard   demonstrations  almost 
continuously  since  November  first.     He 
inspected    many    orchards,     and    made 
demonstrations     in      Cumberland     and 
Franklin     counties,      showing      farmers 
how   to    prepare    and    apply    the     lime 
sulphur    salt    wash    for    destroying    the 
San  Jose  scale. 
r  J  Since  November  first  he  has  lectured 

on  sixty.five  days,  having  delivered  in 
this  time  more  than  150  lectures  to  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000  people.  On  a 
few  occasions  he  talked  five  times  in 
one  day. 

Dr.  Funk  said  after  his  return:  "The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  agricultural  interests,  and 
farmers  seem  to  appreciate  it,  as 
shown  by  the  distance  they  come  to 
hear  lectures,  many  coming  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles,  even  in  bad  weather 
and  over  bad  roads. 

"The  intelligent  farmer  no  longer 
sells  clover  hay,  as  it  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est protein  feeds  he  raises  having  twice 
the  feeding  value  of  timothy  hay  for  the 
production  of  milk. 

"Never  in  the   history  of  our  country 
was  there  so  much  interest  in  fruit  mani- 
fested.    The  wideawake  farmer  sees  that 
the  demand  for  fancy  fruit  is  constanty 
increasing  and  the  supply  is  diminishing, 
and  that  in  the  near  future  the   owner  of 
a  good  orchard  of  select  varieties  will  have 
a  bonanaz.   "As  it  is,  Pennsylvania  stands 
second  in  the  production  of  apples  having 
produced  last  year  4,060,000  bushels  while 
New  York  produced  4,111,000,  butsi.ooo 
bushels  more  than  Pennsylvania.     When  j 
the  farmers  of   Pennsylvania  get    fully 
awake  they  will  make    the  old   Keystone  | 
State  the  greatest  apple  and  peach  pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Union,  and  not  only  | 
in  quantity  will  it  lead,  but  will  stand  pre-  | 
eminent  for  fruit  of  highest  quality,  form  ' 
and  coloring." 


NEW  BARN    BUILDING. 

A  Strictly  Modern  Strnrture,  Emptor* 
Ina:  Steel   and  Concrete. 

Coneernin;,'  a  recent  visit  to  the  home 
of  Director  of  Institutes  F.  E.  Dawley, 
I'Xvetteville.  N.  Y..  made  to  Inspect  a 
barn  now  in  process  of  construction.  In 
which  Iron  and  concrete  play  an  Impor- 
tant part.  H.  E.  Cook  writes  to  Na- 
tional Stockman  as  follows:  I  would 
not  be  misunderstood.  This  barn  will 
not  be  within  the  reach  of  many  farm- 


months  of  age.  It  can  be  tied  within 
sight  of  the  dam  and  given  some  grain, 
but  must  have  plenty  of  exercise. 

The  sheep  which  gets  no  exercise  is 
not  a  profitable  one. 

Sheep  should  be  given  something  to  do 
every  day,  if  it  is  only  a  walk  into  an 
adjoining  field  and  back  again  at  nightfall. 

A  box  of  salt  and  ashes  —half  and  half 
—placed  where  the  hogs  can  eat  what  they 
want  is  good  medicine  for  them,  acting  as 
a  tonic  and  avoiding  conipation. 

Animals  dislike  sour,  dirty  troughs  and 
mangers  as  much  as  a  person  dislikes  dirty 
dishes.  Keep  the  troughs  clean  and  sweet 
and  have  healthier,  happier  stock. 

Some  varieties  of  apple  trees  require 
more  rtimming  than  others.  Those  which 
make  a  rank  growth  of  wood  need  annual 
pruning  in  order  to  make  good  fruit.  | 

Put  strong,   well-fitted   halters  on   the  I 
colts,  for  if  the  halters  are  not  well  fitted  ' 
the  youngsters  will  soon  learn  to  rub  them 
off  and  thus  form  a  habit  that  is  hard  to  1 
cure.  I 

Plant  the  grape  cuttings  as  soon  as  the  I 
soil  can  be  worked  in  the  spring,  and  put ' 
the  rows  at  least  a  foot  apart.   The  cuttings 
should  be  placed  in  a   slanting   position, 
leaving  but  one  bud  above  the  ground.      i 

Instead  of  sowing  it  broadcast,  try  cul-  ! 
tivating  a  patch  of  rape.  By  using  a  grain  ' 
drill  it  can  be  put  in  quickly  in  rows 
al»out  two  feet  apart.  Two  or  three . 
cultivations  will  result  in  almost  a  double  \ 
yield. 


to  this  V  8hai>ed  upright,  which  will 
enable  one  to  lift  the  piece  out  readi- 
ly. With  this  one  end  removed  it  '«« 
an  easy  matter  to  thoroughly  scour 
the  trough,  because  all  of  the  cleansUig 
water  may  be  swept  out.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  each  detail  of  this  trough 
plainly  so  that  any  handy  man  can 
build  it. 


Blvda  to  Kill  Inaecta. 

Alabama  «iuail  and  Virginia  pheas- 
ants are  being  introduced  all  over  Illi- 
nois by  the  st;ite  game  warden,  whose 
Intention  is,  if  possible,  to  place  at 
least  a  pair  of  birds  on  each  farm  in 
every  one  of  the  102  counties  of  the 
state.  It  is  expected  that  farmers  will 
prote(?t  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
hunters  and  feed  them  during  the  cold 
season.  A  veritable  rush  of  farmers 
to  co-operate  In  this  plan  of  the  same 
warden  is  ri^norted.  Each  Is  anxious 
to  receive  birds  ji:id  pledfjes  himself  to 
care  for  them.  The  end  In  view  Is  the 
destruction  of  Insects  by  the  birds,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  enteri)rise  are  paid 
out  of  the  fund  from  hunters'  licenses 


GARDEN      KEYBOARD 


We  knew  of  a  farmer  once  who  got 
the  Idea  in  his  head  that  he  would  like  j 
to  hold  a  county  olllce.  which  Is  a  per-  ' 
fectly   laudable  ambition   for  the  man 
who  can  aflford  It.     The  gentleman  In 
question  was  po|»ular  about  the  county  ' 
and   would   undoubtedly   have  secured 
the  office  had  he  not  thought  better  of  i 
the  matter  and   withdrawn   his   name,  [ 
giving  as  a  reason  that  during  the  next 
eight  years  It  was  ui)  to  him  to  make* 
bis  stake  and  that  that  time  was  too 
potent  for  good  for  him  to  waste  It  In 
filling  an  office  which   when  his  term 
was  over   would    leave  him    unfit    for 
anything  else.    Tills  man  was  wise  be- 
yond his  generation. 


The  co-operative  ownership  of  regis- 
tered sires  Is  a  thing  which  has  caused 
not  a  little  grief  to  many  of  those  who  1 
have  made  the  exiierlment.     This  trou- ; 
ble  has  been  due  in  most  part  because 
proper  care  was  not  taken   when  the  I 
animal  was  purchased  to  prescribe  the  | 
Individual  liability  of  the  stockholders, 
with  the   result  that   some  have   been 
compelled   to  ante   up  a   much    larger 
sum   than   they   had   anticlr)ated.     Yet 
the    principle    of    co-operative    owner- 
ship is  a  good  one.  and.  In   fart   the 
only  way  in  many  cases  that  the  serv- 
ices of  a  good  sire  can  be  secured. 


FIB8T  STEEIi  FKA^IB  BABN. 

ers,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  rep- 
resent the  so  called  wealthy  man's  barn. 
It  is  an  up  to  date  barn,  using  these 
two  materials  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  building,  as  shown  In  the  cut.  has 
a  basement  to  be  8  *feet  In  the  clear, 
100  feet  Ion;,'  and  40  feet  wide.  Cows 
win  stand  lacius.  manger  built  of  con- 
crete and  :ilso  ufeed  for  watering.  The 
manure  Is  to  Ite  carried  out  In  a  carrier 
and  to  another  building  some  distance 
away,  there  to  be  hauled  to  the  alfalfa 
fields  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  The 
cows  stand  facing  In  order  that  the 
hauling  of  green  feeds  may  be  facili- 
tated. The  King  system  of  ventila- 
tion, so  well  known,  will  be  Installed. 

Two  lar^e  silos  are  built  at  the  south 
eitd  at  suUicient  disbince  apart  so  that 
a  fine  granary  will  be  situated  between 
them  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  roof 
extending  from  the  barn  proper.  The 
slla^'e  and  grain  will  be  conveyed  upon 
a  broad  wheeled  truck. 

The  root  cellar  is  made  of  concrete 
walls  two  feet  thick  and  directly  under 
the  approach  to  the  loft  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  2.000  bushels. 


HOG  TROUGH. 


A  Cleanly  TrouKh  For  Peedlnar  Swill 
and    Mixed   Feed*. 

Here  Is  u  plan  from  the  Indianapolis 
News  for  building  the  ordinary  V 
trough  In  such  a  manner  that  It  may 
be  thoroughly  cleansed:  Build  the 
trough  in  tlie  usual  manner,  except  at 
one  end  the  piece  is  made  movable. 
Cut  ti.e  standard  so  that  it  will  fit 
just  to  the  edges  of  the  sides  and  nail 
fast,  as  usual.  Then  cut  a  V  piece 
which  will  fit  snugly  between  the  sides, 
but  Instead  of  nailing  In  tills  end  piece 
arrange   slots   on    either   side    of    the 


Tlie  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
new  lands,  irrigated  or  otherwise,  will 
be  all  taken  up.  and  instead  of  goinfc 
west  the  farmer  will  have  to  turn  his 
attention  to  a  more  economical  method 
of  farming  the  land  he  has.  This  will 
mean  that  the  roadsides  will  grow  hay 
Instead  of  weeds,  that  straw  and  bay 
will  be  more  carefully  stacked,  tliat 
machinery  will  be  put  under  some 
more  protective  cover  than  the  heavens 
and  tliat  the  general  air  of  thrift  and 
care  so  noticeable  to  one  traveling  in 
the  agricultural  districts  of  foreign 
lands  will  be  more  in  evidence. 


FARM  NOTES. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present 
to  get  your  spring  implements  ready  for 
use. 

If  the  orchard  is  to  be  plowed  spring  is 
the  best  time  to  do  it,  but  don't  plow 
deeper  than  four  inches. 

A  row  of  sunflowers  and  a  few  clumps 
of  hollyhocks  can  be  set  on  the  outside 
row  of  the  garden  to  good  effect. 

While  the  weather  is  unfavorable  and 
other  work  is  not  pressing  make  up  a  lot ! 
of  frames  and  boxes  for  use  in  the  garden. 

One  of  the  best  fertlizers  for  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  is  nitrate  of  soda.  By  the 
liberal  use  of  salt  on  the  asparagus  the 
weeds  will  be  kept  down. 

Short  over  the  old  seeds  that  are  left ! 
over  from  last  year  and  throw  out  those  I 
that  are  not  likely  to  grow.  Some  seeds  | 
are  worthless  after  the  first  two  years. 

A  good  time  to  inspect  the  apple  trees  ' 
for  the   various  cankers  attacking    the 
twigs  and  large   branches  is  during  the  | 
dormant  season. 

Don't  wait  until  the  stock  of  the  grow- 
er is  gone  before  ordering  your  straw 
berries,  and  be  careful  in  ordering  not  to 
get  too  many  varieties. 

As  soon  after  rimming  as  possible  burn 
all  cuttings  of  the  black  raspl)erry.  This 
will  kill  all  the  insects  that  may  infest  the 
wood. 

Colts  should  be  weaned  at  about  five 


Systematic  records  of  the  day's  work 
are  important  in  gard.-nlug  and  save 
much  troul)le  and  guesswork.  The 
professional  gardener  nearly  always 
has  such  a  record,  but  the  amateur 
usually  does  not  keep  any  memoranda 
of  his  work.  This  is  unfortunate  in- 
deed, for  in  reality  the  amateur  needs 
these  reminders  more  than  the  pro- 
fessional man. 

Very  frequently  at  the  end  of  the 
seaso!!  the  jranleiier  finds  his  spinach 
crop  to  have  Iunmj  the  most  profitable 
one  of  the  year,  says  one  of  the  craft. 
Sow  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  using  seed 
freely. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  we  bare 
»n  radish  culture  Is  the  little  white 
worm  that  attacks  the  growing  roots. 
The  only  remedy  seems  to  l>e  to  em- 
plov  Mew  and  different  soil  every  year, 
inakinjx  It  very  rich  so  as  to  secure  a 
rapid  growth 

A  sMceessful  Missouri  grower  be- 
llpves  in  tborouirh  cultivation  of  straw- 
IwrrleH  Mfter  each  rain  When  runners 
begin  to  ^fart  rreejy  cultivate  only  one 
way     Continue  this  work  until  frost 

As  warm  weather  approaches  plant 
Mce  often  attack  the  cauliflower  Fine 
tobacco  dust  sprinkled  over  the  plant 
will  keep  these  dowii  Tobacco  stems 
from  a  factory  laid  aiony:  the  rows 
early  in  spring  will  usually  prevent 
their  appearance 

Sow  radishes  as  early  as  the  ground 
ran  h»'  worked  and  every  two  weeks 
throu'  "lout  the  season  for  a  succession 
The  Scarlet  Globe  varieties  are  the 
best  and  attractive  either  for  home 
supply  or  market 


BANITART  SWINB  TBOUGH. 

trough  on  the  Inside,  so  that  the  piece 
may  be  slipped  in  between  the  up- 
rights forn:ing  the  slots.  To  make 
this  plan  more  useful  fasten  a  handle 


If  never  done  before,  at  least  next 
spring  try  the  experiment  of  so  clean- 
ing all  hced  grain  that  none  but  the 
best  aud  most  perfect  kernels  shall  be 
used  for  seed.  No  matter  if  you  can 
get  only  twenty  bushels  out  of  a  hun- 
dred bushels  of  this  sort  of  seed,  it  wiU 
prove  to  be  the  biggest  paying  Job 
which  you  will  do  during  the  whole 
year. 
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.per  fraUon,  but  it'*  not  any  better  than  "CmM^Wt  U  Tcer  OU."  It 

Jmust  please  or  we  will  buy  It  beck.  We  h*Te  n  eepttel  of  iMWJiOQL 

■end  the  Peoples'  MaUonai  Bank  and  the  Piedmont  8*Tlnn  Bank  I 

Iptthlsoity  wUI  teUyoaourwordlseood.    To Introdoce U^  oM. 

I  honest  wbleker,  we  offer  fW«r  r«U  Onnrte  off  "Onaper's  11 

I  Year  OU"— two  sample  bottlee,  one  18.  one  U  year  oM-«  cork- 

I"7;?T  *"•?  •drinking  Klaae-«ll  for  SS.Sft.    If  ta.M  U  aent  we 

l!!i".5'*""''"*'>**^^"*°''  P«<  ^  free  One  FmU  Qanrt  Extra. 

I  We  h*Te  eome  of  this  whiskey  only  7  years  nid,  end  wlU  send  Are. 

iMllon  kef  for  tU  or  will  feraish  twenty  (nU  quart  bottkie  on  re- 

loeipt  of  «l  end  gire  free • "^_-^'i—  _. .. 


end  pat  I 

We  h*Te  eome  of  thie  whiskey  only  7  yeare  nId,  i 

■■■  'araishtwen^fnUqai—. ..  , 

eoricserews,  drlnldnc  glsim  and  aem- 
loet  leas  then  M.  ao  per  fallon  delirercd. 
h  no  marks  to  Indicate  oontente,  anil 


I  plea,  making  thie  whiikey  ooet 
I  We  ship  In  plain  bosee  with 


iiw-HAoe  Dv  MoNe»T«^ 
Nomi  Caiunjna  Peoru 


I  ^*n^  •U  Kzpreee.   Bayers  Weet  of  Texee,  KMOmm,  Nebraska 
leadbajcote  ma8taddlOcenUperqaarteztt«r  ' 


<  '<^ 


rBUt. 


THE  CASPER  CO,  (Inc. 


) 


i    ' 


> 
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[KniTOR'S  NOTE] -Before  p«nniUiBg  th«  aboT*  whUksy  adrertiMmcnt  U>  appear  in  oar  eolanni  wa  Invsstl- 
gat»l  the  firm  throanh  their  Hank«n.  Ws  ehMrfeUy  eBdora*  them.  aa4  fHcndi  in  Deed  of  pure  whiakiM  for  iBod.aai 
*s*  BMd  Bot  heeitale  to  order  iaaipls  let. 
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THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


The  Country  JournaL 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  as  second-class  matter. 


lar  ail  acre  laud  is  too  much  of  a  para- 
dox to  loutf  survive. 


TERMS. 

The  Coi'NTRY  Joxjrnal  is  published  monthly 
at  819  Hamillon  St.,  AUentowu,  Pa.  Subscrip- 
tion price  25  ccnt.s  a  year.  Single  copies^s  cents. 
Changes.— In  chpugiug  your  post-office  ad- 
dress, send  your  ol  1  address  as  well  as  the  new 
address.  . 

Renewals.— Always  state  whether  your  sub- 
scription is  a  new  one  or  a  renewal. 

Discontinuance.  —  We  discontinue  sending 
paper  when  time  paid  for  expires,  unless  renew- 
ed within  thirty  (lays. 

Remittance.— Monty  may  be  sent  at  our  risk, 
by  postal  note,  money  order,  express  order,  re- 
gistered letter,  or  draft  payable  in  Allentown, 
Fa.,  Stampsaccepted,  butother  forms  remittance 
preferred.  Premiums  to  l>e  mailed  will  go  safer 
if  they  are  registered.  Send  ten  cents  extra  if  you 
wish  them  sent  in  this  way. 

We  believe  all  the  advertisers  in  this  Journal 

are  reliable,  and  will  do  as  they  agree.     If  you 

find  any  of  them  to  h*t  otherwise  we  would  be 

pleased  to  know  it.  .       . 

Advertising  rates  made  known  on  application. 


In  the  hill  countries  where  the  land 
is  under  the  plow  it  is  good  policy  to 
ker;)  all  the  draws  aiul  natural  water- 
ways in  sod,  even  if  the  fields  are 
thereby  broken  up.  The  water  must 
find  a  way  off  during  heavy  rains,  and 
whore  these  waterways  are  under  the 
plow  the  loss  by  erosion  is  very  great. 


APIAK.    WORK. 


'Tis  funny  what  little  things  will 
make  us  show  the  white  feather  some- 
times. We  can  tackle  the  big  jobs  with 
courage,  vim  and  even  enthusiasm,  but 
we  recoil  from  some  of  the  minor  calls 
of  duty  with  an  uiKon<iuerable  dread. 
It  is  these  same  little  things  that  act  as 
our  disciplinarians,  wearing  down  the 
rough  corners  and  refining  the  uneven 
surfaces  of  our  natures. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
J.  S.  TRIGG, 
W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON. 
OSCAR  P.  ROTH. 


ADVERTISING  OCPARTMENT  is  in  charge 
of  A.  I.KWIS  UkTURK,  Sly  Hamilton  Street,  to 
whom  all  correspondence  relating  to  Advertis- 
ing should  be  addressed. 


Send  all  communications  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions and  manuscripts  to 

E.  E.  KNITTLE,  Publisher, 
810  Hamilton  St..  ALLENTOWN.  PA, 

Lehigh  Telephone  17 16. 


The  little  brown  owl  which  has  its 
home  in  your  barn  or  in  the  hollow 
tree  by  your  house  is  the  best  mouse 
and  rat  catcher  around  your  place, 
worth  more  than  even  the  cats  and 
dogs.  Neither  will  he  ever  bother  your 
poultry,  so  don't  be  foolish  enough  to 
shoot  him  or  let  any  one  else  do  so. 
He  will  also  keep  the  sparrows  thinned 
out.  for  he  knows  how  to  get  them 
after  they  have  gone  to  roost. 


NOTICE. 

If  you  find  this  parag.aph  niarkt<i  it  means 
that  your  time  is  up,  and  that  we  will  stop  send- 
ing the  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  30  days. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you,  so  please  renew  at 
ouce. 

THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME. 


Although  possessed  of  the  largest  for- 
est area  of  any  country  In  the  world, 
Siberia  imported  all  the  timber  used 
for  the  construitiitn  of  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Transsi'.jerian  railway  from  this 
country,  chietly  from  Oregon.  The 
United  States  can  ill  atTord  to  export 
luml)er.  as  its  rapidly  diminishing  for- 
est reserves  cleaily  indicate.  A  far 
I  better  plan  would  be  for  her  to  Import 
I  antl  give  her  native  timber  a  chance  to 
restore  Itself. 


Til*  ResrinMT  of  Qoeeun— Food  In  the 
Sitrliiff   MuutliM. 

The  rearing  of  (lueen  bees  is  the  sub- 
je;t  of  a  timely  bulletin  hy  Dr.  E.  F. 
rhillips,  an  expert  apiculturist  of  the 
department    of    agriculture.      The    ob- 
iect  of  the  bulletin  is  that  successful 
methods  may  be  nure  widely  known. 
The  author  disclaims  credit  for  origl- 
Qality    in   the   methods  described,   but 
states  that  ail  of  them  have  been  suc- 
cessfully tried   by  him.     None  of  the 
appliances    men'aoned    and    illustrated 
are  patentetl,  and  any  beekeeper  is  at 
liberty  to  make  them  or  any  modifica- 
tions of  them  that  may  seem  good  to 
bim.     The  question  arisfjs  in  the  mind 
of  every  beekeeper.  "Will  it  pay  me  to  i 
rear  my  own  (lueens?"    It  is  true  that 
very  good  untested  queens  can  now  be 
bouglit  for  .fl  or  even  less,  but  where  a 
largi'  apiary   is   to  be  requeened   this 
amount,  though  small  for  one  colony, 
becomes  considerable  when  multiplied 
by  a  few  score.     Dr.  Phillips'  very  in- 
forming bulletin  (No.  25,  bureau  of  en- 
tomologj')  outlines  a  plan  for  rearing 
(piecns  In    the   home  apiary   with  the 
minimum  of  ialior  and  expense. 

Beea  Now  Need  Plenty  of  Food. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  sort 
of  neglect  in  regard  to  supplying  bees 
with  an  abundance  of  food  during  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April  is  admissible, 
for  If  the  colony  Is  to  be  profitable 
when  the  honey  season  proper  arrives 
it  must  be  strong  in  numbers.  Last 
year  wiis  one  of  the  poorest  for  a  hon- 
ey yield  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
tiie  country.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  the  case  that  most  bees  went  into 
winter  (luarters  with  an  insuHicient 
amount  of  stores  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
spring  months.— Kansas  I'armer. 


sented  by  an  Increased  holding  of  dairy 
stock,  says  Orange  Judd  Farmer  in  sub- 
mitting BEtlstlcs  for  the  past  year.  The 
percentage  of  increase  for  this  class  of 
animals  is  larger  than  for  any  other, 
with  the  exception  of  hogs,  and  It  is  so 
evenly  distributed  that  there  are  only 
two  states  In  the  Union  that  show  few- 
er milk  cows  than  were  owned  on  farms 
a  year  ago. 


NEWS      NOTES 


The  next  meeting  of  the  farmers'  na- 
tional congress  will  be  held  at  Rock 
Island.  111.,  Oct.  9.  John  M.  Stahl  Is 
president;  George  M.  Whitalter,  Box 
1,30'J,  Boston,  secretary. 

That  foreign  rice  is  losing  its  hold 
upon  the  American  market  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  1905 
are » exceeded  by  those  of  1904  by  26 
per  cent  and  by  those  of  1903  by  60 
per  cent. 

It  Is  a  striking  fact  that  the  United 
States  supplies  a  larger  share  of  the 
Imports  of  packing  house  products  Im- 
ported Into  Germany  than  into  any 
Other  European  country. 

Farmers  and  the  farm  press  show 
keen  Interest  In  the  project  to  remove 
tlie  heavy  revenue  tax  from  "denatur- 
Ized  alcohol"  as  a  measure  much  to  the 
advantage  of  agricultural  interests. 

The  Mississippi  valley  apple  growers' 
convention  will  be  held  March  22  at 
Qulncy.  111. 

In  all  the  reports  received  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  wheat  sec- 
tions there  are  scattered  complaints  of 
slig'.it  injury,  but  this  is  not  general, 
and  the  drainage  Is  not  extensive,  says 
Country  Gentleman. 
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Some  nii'ii  f;irm  their  hnul  as  some 
women  make  f ifir  broad— they  give  it 
a  running  start,  then  leave  it  to  shift 
for  Itself. 


It  is  an  oKl  saying  that  a  cat  has  nine 
lives,  but  a  little  ol)servatlon  of  man 
and  his  hal)its  and  mode  of  life  would 
indicate  tlmt  he  has  sixteen.  After 
years  of  hard  work,  dissipation  and 
dlsreganl  of  all  the  rules  of  health  we 
still  see  nuiii  living  (»nt  his  fourscore 
years  and  ten.  ollen  lull  of  travail  and 
sorrow,  whith  he  would  giadly  have 
been  f recti  from  ye.ir.«  bef  »re.  It  would 
almost  seem  in  s:ji:n'  eases  that  man, 
like  the  olil  house  d  )g  gone  toothless 
antl  blind,  is  far  happier  dead  than 
alive. 


GIRDLED  TREES. 


There  Is  many  a   man  in  our  larger 
cities  drawing  his  .$2  or  less  per  day 
who  would  be  vastly   better  off  if  he 
could    locate    himself    in    the    country 
where   food   is   cheaper   and   of   better 
quality  and    where  pure  air  and   sun- 
shine are  free  to  all.     Likewise  his  chil- 
dren  would   be  healthier  In  body  and 
mind  and   he  more  likely  to  turn  out 
good  citizens  than  if  l»oxed  up  in  some 
'  dingy  tenement  in  the  cities  midst  vice 
and  crime  an<l  deprived   of  the   l»irth- 
rlghts    whlf'h     it     is    God's    Intention 
should  be  fret*  to  all. 


SnmetlmeH     Beat    to    Dig    Them     Oat. 
Savins  Tlieni  by  Bridge  Grafting. 

Usually  when  a  tree  is  girdled  It  is 
ecouon.y  to  dig  it  up  and  plant  anoth- 
er in  its  place,  but  occasionally  if  a 
tree  Is  valuable  it  may  pay  to  try  to 
save  it.  The  following  metluxl  is  rec- 
onunended  in  Uural  New  Yorker  as 
one  that  "may  be  used  with  more  or 
less  success:" 

In  the  spring,  when  the  tree  is  found 
ginlied.  take  a  sn:.iil  chisel  and  drive 
it  into  the  l>ark  above  and  below  the 


People  practice  economy  a  good  deal 
as  they  wear  their  g.iod  clothes— some 
don  It  every  day.  while  others  revel 
In  It  only  on  specini  occasions. 


The  municipal  ownership  idea  cer- 
tainly has  a  hold  on  Germany  when 
its  newspapers  advocate  the  raising  of 
swlno  by  the  city  to  supply  the  need- 
ed demand. 

The  walking  over  rough  and  muddy 
ways  in  our  goings  and  comings  Is  not 
unlike  this  life's  pathway.  But  by 
stepping  high  and  sure  we  can  com- 
pass much  that  is  disagreeable  and 
forbidding  without  either  slipping  or 
becoming  spattered. 


On  rolling  and  hilly  lands  under  the 
plow  in  a  regular  rotation  of  crops 
nothing  so  well  prevents  the  washing 
of  the  soil  as  to  have  it  well  filled  with 
clover  roots,  and  nothing  else  will  be 
so  goofl  for  t!ie  crop  as  a  source  of 
humus  and  fertility. 


There  Is  not  going  to  be  much  hope 
for  the  man  who  is  content  to  raise 
twenty-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
on  laud  that  vf\\\  as  easily  produce 
more  than  twice  that  amount.  Twen- 
ty-five bushels  of  com  on  hundred  dol 


Tlie  lenden<y  of  modem  methods  of 
education  is  to  stuff  the  head  and  neg- 
lect tlie  hand.  The  well  educated  boy 
or  girl  is  one  who  not  only  knows  some- 
thing, but  one  who  can  do  something,  a 
comltination  of  the  active  brain  and  tlie 
dextrous  hand.  The  introduction  of 
classes  In  manual  training  In  our  pub- 
lic schools  is  a  move  which  cannot  be 
commended  too  highly,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  with  this  is  being 
Incorporated  training  in  domestic  sci- 
ence for  the  girls.  The  objective  point 
of  all  education  is  to  fit  the  boy  or  girl 
to  care  for  themselves  and  fill  .1  useful 
and  hoporalde  plue  In  the  world,  and 
this  end  cannot  be  obtained  if  the  train 
Ing  of  the  hand  Is  neglected. 


Tobacco  Seed  Bed. 

The  Initial  step  to  a  tobacco  crop 
must  be  made  in  earliest  springtime. 
The  tiny  seed,  a  slngk'  teaspoouful 
containing  thousands,  must  be  sown 
early  in  beds  prepared  with  greatest 
care,  says  a  tobacco  expert  In  Ohio 
Farmer.  Usually,  however,  no  manure 
or  other  artificial  heat  is  employed,  the 
l>eds  being  made  on  the  ori:.?lnal  sur- 
face of  the  soli.  The  preparation  usual- 
ly consists  first  of  burning  with  such 
rubbish  as  may  be  at  hand,  the  object 
beln-  to  dry  soil  and  kill  weed  seed; 
digging  and  raking,  then  sowing  and 
finally  covering  with  a  very  thin  cot- 
ton fa"  rlc  reseml)llng  cheesecloth. 
Under  this  covering  the  tiny  plants  ap- 
pear and  begin  their  growth,  very 
slowly  at  first.  Not  until  they  t-ve 
grown  for  almost  two  months  by 
which  time  they  have  proi)ably  reaoned 
a  heiirht  of  only  three  to  five  ino-««. 
are  the  plants  ready  for  transplanting. 


The  recent  act  prohibiting  th^  fenc- 
ing of  government  lands  by  the  great 
cattle  companies  of  the  southwest  has 
resulted  in  some  of  the  4argest  of  these 
enterprises  going  out  of  business,  a 
thing  not  at  all  to  be  deplored,  as  they 
had  existed  for  many  years  only  by 
crowding  out  the  smaller  landowner 
from  what  was  rightfully  his  own  and 
guilty  of  actual  blomlshed  and  violence 
in  some  instances  In  the  attempt  to 
maintain  their  unlawful  possessions. 


Yt^ 


OUAFTIMO  A  Gir.DLED  TBEB. 

glrdleil  [»ortiou.  ais  shown  by  the  dot- 
ted lines  in   Fir.    A.      ihei   cut   some 
healthy  twigs  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
(large   tv.ig,-!   of   the    pre;«'.iing   year's 
growth   are   more   desiral)le»    and    ctit 
them  a  little  longer  than  the  distance 
between  the  t)pposite  <-ut  In  the  tree,  as 
shown.     Sharpen  both  ends  and  bend 
tlie  twig  until  both  ends  can  be  Insert- 
ed in  the  cuts;  then  press  them  In  un- 
til  the  twig   Is   as   nearly   straight   as 
possiltle.   taking  care   that   there   is   a 
perl',  ct  union   l>etween  the  inner  bark 
of  tlie  twig  and  tree.     Four  or  more 
should  be  iilaced  around  the  tree,  ac- 
cording  to   Its    size,    as   shown    In    B. 
After  all  tlie  arches  are   In  place  the 
whole  should  be  covered  with  grafting 
wax.     If  the  work  has  been  skillfully 
done  the   tree   will   continue   to   grow 
and  in  a  few  years  will  be  completely 
cured  except  for  a  slight  enlargement. 
The  wound  should  be  closely  watched 
at  first,  for  it  makes  an  excellent  har- 
bor for  insects. 


.  ,  -  AND  -       ■* 
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Increaaed   Holdlns  of  Dairy  Stock. 

In  the  case  of  milk  cows  there  Is 
again  a  very  satisfactory  Increase  In 
numbers  so  distributed  that  practically 
ever}'  section  in  the  country  In  which 
the  dairy  Interest  is  important  is  repre- 


BEE-KEEPERS 

MAKE  MONEY  if  they   handle   their 
;  Bees  properly. 

I      The  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPER  tells 
jast  how  this  should  be  done. 

Articles  are  all  by   the   most   practical 
and  experienced  Bee-Keepers. 

The  Editors  are  thoroughly  practical — 

The   Bee-Keeper  has  been    published 
continually  for  16  years — 

Price  50c.  a  year  (35c.  to  new  subscri- 
bers,) 32  pages  fully  illustrated —  Sample 
Copy  and  large  illustrated   Catalogue  of 
Bee  Supplies  FREE. 
Address, 

The  American  Bee-Keeper, 

FALCONER,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  SILAGE. 

Vhe  Silo  Handy  to  the  Feeding  Floor* 
A  "Wheel  Truck. 

One  great  feature  In  the  feeding  of 
silage  is  to  have  the  silo  handy  to  the 
feeding  floor,  and  in  building  the  silo 
sufilclent  thought  should  be  given  to 
this,  as  it  takes  time  to  feed  silage, 
and,  although  perhaps  but  a  small 
axnount  daily  during  the  whole  feeding 
season,  it  amounts  to  considerable, 
says  a  Rural  New  Yorker  writer  in 
preface  to  the  following  suggestions: 

When  one  has  good  feeding  alleys 
and   a   good   many   cows   to  feed   the 


that  corn  will  mature.  The  lima  bean 
market  Is  like  the  egg  market;  there  is 
always  a  sale  for  the  strictly  fancy 
and  fresh.  Stale  beans  should  be  tak- 
en back  and  fed  to  the  pigs.  In  my  ex- 
perience there  have  never  been  enough 
of  the  right  sort  of  beans  to  supply  the 
market.  I  have  planted  as  high  as 
fourteen  acres  of  the  bush  variety  as 
n  nurse  crop  in  young  orchards,  says  a 
Connecticut  man  in  New  England 
Homestead.  .\s  to  prices,  you  can  al- 
most make  your  own.  I  have  received 
as  high  as  !j!2.2.'>  per  bushel  wholesale 
and  very  seldom  as  low  as  $1. 

THE  HOTBED. 


TBUCK  FOB  HAlTLiIKO  SILAOE. 

wheel  truck  Is  certainly  the  handiest,  1 
but  the  man  with  the  feeding  fork 
must  use  brains  or  some  little  cows 
will  get  thirty  to  forty  pounds  and  the 
large  ones  perhaps  only  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty. Bushel  baskets  are  commonly 
used,  and  when  one  has  not  too  many 
cows  work  well,  as  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  cow  gets  the  right  amount 
They  are  not  too  heavy  to  handle 
easily. 

For  our  use  we  have  a  truck  holding 
alx)Ut  twenty  bushels,  a  sketch  of 
which  is  shown  here,  mounted  on  two 
larger  wheels  In  the  center  and  a 
smaller  one  at  each  end.  The  center 
wheels  are  not  as  large  as  we  wish 
they  were,  and  the  truck  doesn't  run 
itself.  If  you  are  building  one,  get 
the  center  wheels  plenty  large  enough. 
The  truck  Is  wider  and  longer  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  so  that  wheels 
do  not  project  over  the  side  or  end. 

One  of  f'.»e  best  planned  silos  for 
handy  feeding  we  saw  last  summer  on 
the  farm  of  D.  Falrchlld,  Fairfield 
county.  Conn.  Mr.  Falrchlld  feeds 
silage  practically  the  year  around.  Two 


Pointn    Very    Important    In    RanBlns 
It   RlKht. 

In  the  management  of  the  hotbed 
there  are  five  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration— maintaining  the  heat, 
ventilating,  watering,  hardening  off  the 
plant  and  transplanting.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  >.oil  should  be  kept  at  65  to 
80  decrees.  When  the  sun  Is  shining 
the  glass  should  be  raised,  so  that  ven- 
tilation Is  ).o.^slble  or  the  temperature 
will  ruse  mi..'h  above  the  danger  point. 
Fretiueut  WJitering  should  be  practiced, 
sprayin-i:  or  sprinkling  over  the  sur- 
face, to  prevent  a  hard  crust  forming 
on  the  earth.  This  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant l)efore  the  plants  appear.  In 
all  kinds  of  weather  the  beds  should 
be  thorouL'hly  ventilated,  so  that  the 
plants  may  receive  fresh  air,  which  Is 
of  much  importance  In  the  growing  of 
stroni;.  heiildiy  plants,  says  an  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  writer. 

HandlliiK  the  Baby  Plants. 
When  i)laiits  are  well  developed  and 
almost   lar.ie  enough   for  planting  the 
sashes   may    l)e    removed   for  a   short 
while  during'  the  warm  parts  of  each 
day.      This    hardens    the    plants    and 
makes  them   less   liable  to  die  when 
transplanted.      Usually    upon    the   ap 
pearance  of  the  second  or  third  leaf 
the   plants   may    l>e   transplanted   and 
placed  three  or  four  Inches  apart  In  an- 
other place  in  the  bed.     This  will  in 
sure  heavier  plants  and  will  result  In 
1  more    rapid    growth,    when    they    are 
placed  In  outside  soli. 

Plants  protected  by  cheesecloth 
sashes  will  require  but  little  watering 
and  ventilation  and  are  usually  hardlei 
than  thosf  grown  under  glass  sashes 
Before  removing  plants  to  the  field 
i  let  the  bed  remain  di-y  for  a  few  days 
then  wet  thorouL'hly  and  set  the  plants 
in  the  field  with  the  hotbed  soli  stil) 
adhering  to  the  roots,  and  their  growtt 
will  hardly  be  checked. 


GARDEN    HINTS 


] 


MM)  AND  BABN  ARBAMaEMKHT. 

Of  the  sllos  are  nine  feet  In  diameter 
and  the  other  sixteen  feet,  I  believe. 
They  all  open  out  at  tlie  same  point, 
right  at  the  feeding  floor.  A  ground 
plan  sketch  of  sllos  and  bare  floor  Is 
here  shown.  There  Is  a  shed  roof  over 
the  silos,  which  Is  cheaper  and  better 
than  a  roof  over  each  silo. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


M>S£X<1 


}^,^' 


ALL 

FORMS 

Inflammatory, 

^  Sciatic.  Scrof  uletic' 

Muscular.  Articular,  i 

Syphlitic,  Paralytic. 

and 

Cardiac 


ACUTE    AND 


■^        CHRONIC  (^ 

Rheunati 

wL  ^  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

%  RECOMMENDED 


Price,  ll.oo  a  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY  THE 

GERTvIAN  RENIBDV  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


lamA  Beana  Pay* 

In  the  garden  no  one  Item  has  reg- 
ularly paid  me  better  than  the  lima 
bean.  For  eight  years  I  supplied  the 
large  hotels  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
There  Is  a  popular  notion  that  lima 
beans  belong  to  the  hot,  sandy  soils  of 
tbe  south.    They  will  mature  anywhere 


Is  your  garden  on  a  hillside?  If  so, 
see  that  your  turrows  run  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  Incline.  Remember,  you 
want  to  retain  moisture,  not  drain  It 
away. 

Tomato  rot  lives  over  winter  In 
ground  where  rotten  tomatoes  have 
fallen,  aud  tomatoes  are  less  likely  to 
rot  when  growing  on  new  land  than  on 
land  that  has  l)een  used  for  tomatoes 
for  several  years. 

As  early  as  you  can  after  the  frost 
gets  out  of  the  ground  transplant  your 
rhubarb  plants  If  you  wish  more  of 
them.  One  root  may  be  divided  to 
make  a  dozen,  and  all  do  well.  Make  j 
the  earth  rich,  though,  advises  Farm  j 
Journal.  I 

There  Is  nothing  so  fatal   to  future 
success  as  working  the  ground  before  ; 
it  Is  in  a  fit  condition.    Ground  that  is  \ 
worked  before  It  Is  thoroughly  dry  and  1 
every  bit  of  frost  out  of  It  will  bake 
and    will    not   Improve   with    summer 
working. 

Early  Model  beet,  a  new  variety,  is 
claimed  to  be  "beet  perfection  for  ta- 
ble use."  being  uniformly  perfect,  al- 
most round  and  peerless  in  quality  and 
color. 

Hiawatha  Is  a  new  "sugar  8we*f ' 
com  claiming  attention  on  account  of 
•nhe  length  of  time  the  ears  remain  •» 
the  milk."         


It  Is  estimated  that  country 
horns  and  suckers  have  dropped  $100,- 
000.000  in  Chicago  the  past  year  In 
connection  with  the  various  games  of 
graft  which  thrive  in  that  city,  tha 
board  of  trade  chief  among  them. 


SPRING    SEEDING. 

rarlona  People  Tell  Whnt  Their  ■» 
perlence  Has  TauKht. 

Goi.  the  oats  seeded  before  Marcf 
goes  out  If  you  can,  says  an  eastera 
authority. 

When  sowing  clover  be  sure  to  nss 
one-third  alslke  to  two-thirds  common 
red.    You  will  be  glad  you  did. 
Alfnlfa  In  Ohio. 
Now  can  alfalfa  be  grown  In  OhloT 
Yes.   on    thousands   of   acres   with   no 
trouble;  ou  the  majority  of  the  stat* 
with  some  trouble.     Wouldn't  It  be  a 
good  Idea  to  sow  some  alfalfa  seed  this 
spring   with    your   clover   seed    where 
you  are  raising  spring  barley  and  thus 
iQ^X   your   land    In    a   general    way   as 
vv-eil  as  to  be  doing  a  little  subsolling 
an.l    Inoculating    for   future   eCfortst— 
Ohio  Farmer. 

Clover  With   Spring  Grata. 
It  w;;s  a  gv>oil  farmer  from  whom  we 
learned  to  aiways  sow  clover  seed  In 
spring,  even   though  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable certainty  tliat  that  spring  grain 
stubble   would   be   plowed   in    full  for 
some  winter  gialn,  says  a  Massachu- 
setts   farmer.      In   one   season   out   of 
three    the    spring    grain    seeding    will 
be  too  good  to  be  plowed  up  for  any  j 
further  chances.     In  the  other  two  sea-  [ 
sous  there  would  still  be  enough  clover  I 
to  much  more  than  repay  the  cost  of 
seed,  even  If  It  were  plowed  under  as 
green  manure.     In  every  case  the  clo- 
ver growth   takes   the   place  of   some 
weed  that  would  be  worth  less  than  It- 
self as  a  fertilizer.    So  every  time  the 
farmer  sows  clover  seed  It  Is  with  the 
result  of  Increasing  soil  fertility,  which 
Is   the   capital    on    which    the   farmer 
must  rely  for  his  profits.    To  have  plen- 
ty of  clover  seed  In  the  ground  is  the 
best  assurance  of  successful  farming. 
Thlek  or  Thin   Seeding. 
If  the  soil  Is  hard  and  full  of  lumps 
much   of   the   heavy   grain   seeding  is 
wasted  and  only   makes  fertilizer  for 
what  grows.     Rich  soli  usually  needs 
very  heavy  seeding.     If  seeded  thin  U 


will  grow  too  rank,  and  the  straw  will 
break  down  and  rust.  Yet  thin  seed- 
ing on  rich  ground  may  give  a  large 
stand  by  rolling  and  harrowing  after 
the  grain  is  up,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
spread  or  tllier.  On  very  poor  land 
the  seediug  must  be  thin,  as  there  Is 
not  enough  In  the  soil  to  bring  even 
one  stalk  with  a  good  head  from  each 
grain  of  a  heavy  seeding. 


A    rea  ler    wishes    to   know    why   he 
cannot  raise  as  gootl  <rops  now  as  he 
did  forty   years  ago.  wlieu  his  section 
was  hrst  settled.     That's  easy  to  an- 
swer.    He  would  not  expect  to  get  as 
mueh  work  out  of  an  old  and  broken 
down  horse  as  he  would  from  a  young 
and   vigorous  one,  and  it  is  that  way 
with  the  land.    The  soil  has  been  work- 
ed out.  is  deficient  In  plant  food  and, 
like  the  r,!<l  horse,  will  soon  He  down 
In  the  harness  and  refuse  to  work  any 
more.     It  need  not  have  come  to  this 
had  ordinary   sense  been  used   In  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  as  It  stands 
today  the  biggest  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  largest  number  of  American 
farmers  is  how  best  to  restore  fertility 
to  wornout  land. 


Scliool  Gardenias. 

It  Is  not  at  all  necessary  or  desirable 
that  all  scIiooI  children  should  be  made 
Into  gardeners,  but  the  early  teaching 
would  raise  tlie  standard  of  those  who 
adopt  the  calling  and  would  create  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  craftsman's 
skill  in  those  who  would  depend  upon 
the  labor  of  others.  From  the  stand- 
point of  trade,  too.  the  Increased  Inter- 
est In  garden  embellishment  would 
stimulate  a  widespread  and  healthy 
demand  for  plants  and  seeds  of  high 
quality. 


California  Is  noted  for  Its  hospitality, 
and  this  Is  all  right,  for  the  state  large- 
ly lives  off  Its  visitors. 


Any  education  Is  lamentably  defec- 
tive which  makes  the  young  man  or  wo- 
man look  with  contempt  on  good,  hon* 
est  hard  work. 
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THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


CHICKS   IN   BROODERS. 

i  Few  Simple  Rolen  For  the  €•»•  of 
the   YonnfCHtera. 

The  teiupiTiiture  of  the  sleeping  com- 
partment   of    the    brooder    should    be 
maintained  for  the  first  three  or  four 
days  at  about  90  degrees.     The  tem- 
perature should  be  taken  halfway  be- 
tween  the  floor  and  the  top.     At  the 
end  of  four  days  the  heat  can  be  de- 
creased gradually  until  the  young  birds 
are    three    weeks    old,    when    70    de- 
grees at  night  will  be  sufficient.    Then 
gradually   '»(>  degrees   can   be  reached 
until     tlie     chickens     are     considered 
strong  enough  to  do  without  any  arti- 
ficial heat.     The  heat,  however.  In  the 
brooder  must  be  regulateil  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  temperature  of  the  outside 
atmosi)here.     If  the  weather  is  warm 
the   brooder   can    be    allowed    to    cool 
down  more  in  the  daytime,  care  being 
taken   that    the  temperature   is   raised 
again  for  the  night. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that 
the  brooder  must  never  be  overcrowd- 
ed. As  the  chicks  grow  they  will  as  a 
matter  of  course  take  up  more  space. 
so  that  the  number  for  which  the 
brooder  is  stated  to  be  made  should  not 
be  kept  in  it.  For  instance,  a  brooder 
made  for  a  hundred  chicks  should 
not  have  more  than  fifty  In  It  after 
tliey  are  three  weeks  old.  If  anything 
does  go  wrong  with  the  chicks  when 
they  are  packeil  together  too  closely 
the  mortality  Is  very  heavy. 


One  of  two  things,  or  perhaps  both, 
should  readily  settle  the  proposition— 
that  there  has  been  during  the  three 
weeks  of  incubation  at  times  too  much 
heat,  then  again  too  little.  Too  much 
heat  In  the  incubator  or  brooder  cooks 
the  chicks  to  death;  too  little  heat  In 
either  or  both  destroys  the  vitality  and 
chick  as  well. 


DnekM  aa  Hatchers. 

Next  to  the  incTil)ator  the  chicken 
hen  is  the  safest  for  hatching  the  eggs 
unless  you  have  lucks  trained  for  the 
pun>ose.  Muscovy  ducks  are  splendid 
for  this  purpose  So  are  several  other 
kinds  of  the  commoner  ducks. 


HomlitK    PiKeona. 

The  Illustration  shows  a  fly  especial- 
ly designed  for  homing  piixeons.  It  Is 
taken  from  the  Feather,  and  the  many 
advantages  of  the  design  will  appeal 
to  all  breeders  of  this  popular  variety. 


Is  not  neces.sary  to  mahitain  the  heat  aa 
regulariy.    I  think  great  Injury  is  done 
to  the  hatch  by  rough  usage  during  the 
first  few  days.    Almost  every  machine 
has  an  automatic  turning  rack.    This  I 
do  not  use  until  my  eggs  are  all  tested 
out.    I  lay  the  eggs  lu  compact  rows, 
the  large  end  up  and  slightly  IncllnUig, 
and  each  time  they  are  turned  I  turn 
each  egg  separately  by  hand,  and  why 
not?  They  must  have  time  to  cool,  and 
we  may  as  well  be  employed  turning 
the   eggs    while   we    wait.     After    the 
tenth  day.  after  the  eggs  are  all  tested, 
we  may  put  hi  the  turning  rack  and 
roll  the  eggs   back  and   forth   without 
much  fear  of  doing  harm   by  jarring. 
Air  the  eggs  well  each  day  until  the 
eighteenth    day.    when    the    incubator 
should  be  closed  and  remain  closed  un- 
til the  hatch  is  finished." 


Care  of  Ekvm  For  Hatch  Ins. 

Two  important  facts  relative  to  the 
care  of  <'gz<  for  hatching  are  these: 
First.  If  an  ejrg  is  snljjected  to  a  tem- 
perature below  freezing  (32  degrees  F.). 
the  germ  Is  destroyed,  and  consequent- 
ly the  i'gg  will  not  hatch:  second.  In- 
cubation is  commenced  by  a  hen  sit- 
ting on  an  egg  over  night,  and  if  such 
an  egg  Is  removed  from  the  nest  the 
next  day  the  germ  dies,  and  the  egg  be- 
comes i)ntrld.  Eggs  for  hatching  are 
best  stored  at  a  temperature  of  from 
40  degrees  to  W  degrees  F.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  basket  In  a  cold 
room,  covf  '-eil  with  a  cloth  to  prevent 
undue  evai»oration.  and  need  not  be 
turned.  The  fresher  the  t",x^^  the  great- 
er Is  the  vitality  of  the  germ  and  the 
more  chicks  tiiey  will  hatch.  It  is  not 
advisal)le  to  tise  for  liatching  eggs  over 
ten  days  old.  In  selecting  the  eggs  it 
is  well  to  avoid  extra  long,  rough  shell- 
ed or  sharp  pointed  eggs  and  to  retain 
for  hatching  only  the  well  shaped, 
smooth  sheile<I  eggs. 


MODEBM  FLV  TOK  UOMBRS. 

,  The  average  man  will  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  his  pigeon  house  or 
I  loft  and  will  content  himself  with  a 
'  small  and  Inadequate  fly  devoid  of  the 
little  conveniences  which  make  pigeon 
raising  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  burden. 
Especially  is  this  tine  of  breeders  of 
homers,  and  the  fly  illustrated  Is  pre 
sented  for  the  piirpose  of  sliowing  them 
an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 


The  Natural   Breeding  Season. 

Il"  we  define  "natural  breeding  sea- 
son" as  the  period  at  which  the  eggs 
are  at  the  maximum  of  fertility  and 
when  the  young  can  be  reared  the  most 
easily,  then  there  can  be  no  question, 
according  to  II.  S.  Babcock,  a  writer  In 
the  American    I'ouitry  Journal,  that  It 
is  bounded  by  the  months  of  April  and 
June;  that  prior  to  the  1st  of  April  and 
subsequent  to  the  l.^ith  of  June  the  con- 
ditions for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race 
of  fowls  are  not  so  good  as  during  the 
period    contained    within    those   dates. 
In  that  sense  at  least  it  Is  true  that 
there  is  a  natural  breeding  season.   But 
If  we  define  the  term  as  meaning  the 
period  in  which  young  can  be  produced 
and  out  of  which  the  race  cannot  be 
peri)etuated   there  can    be   no     latural 
breeding  season,   for  It   Is  possible  to 
hatch  some  eggs  and  rear  some  chick- 
ens at  any  time  during  the  whole  year. 
This    latter    definition,    however,    can 
hardly  be  considered  the  correct  one. 


PEDIGREE  BREEDING. 

f  his  la  Nemt  to  Impoaalble  Wow  'Wlth- 
oat  Trap   Neats. 

Pedigree  breeding  by  the  use  of  trap 
nests  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
best  breeders  all  over  the  world  and 
without  question  Is  the  coming  system 
for  the  production  of  the  l>est  In  stand- 
ard and  practical  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  domestic  fowls.     The 
strain   that   produces   highest  uniform 
quality  is  the  one  that  pays  best,  not 
the  one   that  occasionally   produces  a 
choice  specimen,  but  the  average  quali- 
ty of  which  Is  far  below  what  might  be 
desired  for  good  breeders.    Uniformity 
1  when   found   In  conjunction   with  the 
j  best  quality  Is  a  point  that  all  fanciers 
are  striving  for.  and  It  can  be  best  and 
'  most  easily  attained  by  having  an  ac- 
I  curate  knowledge  of  the  breeding  value 
I  of  every  specimen   used  In  the  breed- 
I  ing  pens.    There  are  many  breeders  of 
!  pure  bred  fowls  who  are  compelled  to 
sell  their  breeding  stock  at  less  than  an 
average  of  .$'J  per  fowl  because  of  the 
poor  average  quality  of  the  birds  raised 
each  sea.son.  while  others  who  have  by 
careful  selection  and  a  system  of  pedi- 
gree breeding  been  enabled  to  produce 
a  strain  of  uniform  quality  and  indi- 
vidual merit  have  no  trouble  in  selling 
their  surplus   breeders   at  an  average 
price  of  $r»  or  more  per  fowl.     It  Is 
quality  the  buying  public  wants,  and 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are 
willing  to  pay  a  good  fair  price  to  the 
man  or  woman  who  will  produce  the 
goods  they  are  looking  for.    The  breed- 
ing that  pays  is  the  breeding  that  In 
the  largest  degree  produces  the  quality 
that  the  ptirchaser  is  after,  and  care- 
less methods  cannot  fill  the  bill. 


RUNNING  AN    INCUBATOR. 


Brown   Shelln  Veraaii  White  Shells. 

A   recent   analysis   .»f   brown   shelled 
eggs  places    the   protein    at   almost   12 
per  cent,  with  an  equal  amount  of  fat 
and    almost    the    same    for    the    white 
■helled  eggs.    Why  there  should  be  any 
difference    we    cannot    tell,    says    the 
Feather.    Sirloin  steak  is  cretlltetl  with 
5  per  cent  more  protein  and  0  per  cent 
more  fat.   When  you  compare  the  value 
lu   the  market  of  the  eggs  per  pound 
and  the  steak  per  pound  one  can  readi- 
ly understand  why  the  easy-to-handle- 
qulckly-made-ready-for-breakfast     egg 
products  are  so  popular. 


The  Care  of  the  Lamp  la  a  Moat   Im- 
portant  flutter. 

Mrs.  J.  11.  Oreinn.gh,  a  successful 
breeder  of  poultry,  gives  the  following 
excellent  advice  in  the  American  Poul- 
try Jou  nal  to  beginners  with  Incuba- 
tors : 

"We  will  supp;  se  the  machine  is 
leady  for  use  and  we  have  filled  it  with 
»ggs.  Great  care  should  be  given  the 
lamp  to  trim  it  each  morning.  Fill  and 
«ee  to  It  a  second  time  that  the  flame  is 
not  burning  too  strong,  yet  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  valve  open. 

1  would  aim  to  bring  the  temperature 
up  to  101  degrees  inside  of  the  first 
twelve  hours,  th'  u  gradually  Increase 
the  heat  until  you  have  reached  lO'JVi 
to  103  degrees  on  the  fifth  day.  Now 
you  will  observe  that  the  animal  heat 
has  begun  in  tin-  »'gg  and  less  heat  is 
requireil  in  the  egg  chand)er.  See  to 
the  regulator  now.  and  adjust  it  again 
;  from  the  fifth  U>  tin-  tenth  day;  I  like 
102  to  10;j  degrees.    After  that  time  It 


Clncka  and   Cacklea.  | 

Too  much  corn  produces  lots  of  fat, 
i  but  few  eugs.    Half  corn  and  half  meat 
1  will  produce  as  many  eggs  as  any  other 
ration,  but  it  is  awfully  expensive. 

If  you  take  milk  and  boil  it  and  mix 
It  with  ground  oats  and  bran,  it  will  not 
only  be  a  good  tonic,  but  a  splendid 
ecrg  prodticing  food,  and  release  the 
poultry  from  the  necessity  of  drinking 
slop. 

Clean  nests  guarantee  clean  eggs; 
filthy  nests  guarantee  dirty  eggs.  Clean 
eggs  are  worth  almost  double  in  the 
market  the  value  of  soiled  or  undesira- 
ble eggs. 

Fowls  that  have  frw  range  pick  a 
large  portion  of  their  dally  ration.  Al- 
ways sui)i)iy  the  grain  and  other  foods 
neces.«ary.  even  though  the  range  is  ex- 
tended. They  need  a  lot  more  grain 
food  than  they  can  pick  up. 

Don't  buy  cheap  and  inferior  stock. 
Get  the  best  or  none  of  the  variety  you 
wish  to  breed  from. 

Don't  try  more  than  one  breed.  If 
you  don't  like  your  first  se1efti:>n  dis- 
pose of  that  variety  and  get  another, 
as  by  trying  to  breed  two  you  will  be 
almoet  sure  to  fail. 


Incnbator   Chlcka   Under   Hena. 

A  hen  to  which  incubator  chicks  are 
to  be  given  should  be  free  from  lice 
and  In  another  nest  where  o'her  hens 
cannot  disturb  her.  In  the  evening  two 
or  three  chicks  at  least  thlrty-slx  hours 
oil  may  be  placed  under  her  from  be- 
hind, care  being  taken  not  to  excite 
her  lest  she  step  on  them.  At  least  one 
chick  of  each  color  should  be  given  her. 
for  hens  are  apt  to  kill  chicks  of  an- 
other breed,  color  or  size  than  those 
they  have  already  adopted.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  she  may  be  expected  to 
mother  as  many  as  arc  given  her.— Bul- 
letin Connecticut  Station. 


Feed  and  Care  of  Chicks. 

Keep  chick  food,  beef  scrap,  grit,  cut 
clover  or  alfalfa   and    pure   water  al- 
ways  before  the  chicks  from  the  start  1 
writes  P.  T.  Woods  In  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal.    Hoppers  may  be  use<l.  but  a 
part  of  the  foo<l.  grit  and  clover  must 
be  scattered  on  tlie  floor  so  that  all  the 
chicks  will  find  It  easily.    A  little  later 
on    they    will    find    the    food    quickly 
enough    in    a   dish   or  hopper,    but  at 
first  see  that  It  is  beneath  and  between 
their  feet,  where  they  most  naturally 
look  for  It.    Tuck  the  chicks  under  the 
hover  often  to  teach  them  where  to  get 
warm.     When   they  have  learned  this 
lesson  and  go  freely  In  and  otit  under 
the  hover  they  can   by   the  second  or 
third  day  be  allowed  to  have  a  little 
run  In  the  exercise  section  of  the  brood- 
er or  In  a  warm  apartment  outside  of 
the  hover  chamber. 


Where  a  man  has  a  dairy  of  ten  cows 
It  will  pay  him  well  to  buy  a  separator. 
The  macliine  will  pay  for  Itself  with 
that  uuuiber  of  cows  In  a  little  over  a 
year. 

Better  relations  are  being  established 

between  the  horse  and  the  automobile. 

The  horse  no  longer  wants  to  run  away 

and  tear  everything  to  pieces  when  he 

I  sees  one. 

I  The  genuine  Swiss  cheese  Is  to  be 
made  in  this  country,  a  colony  of  Swiss 
farmers  in  Missouri  having  taken  up 
the  nuuiufacture  of  this  popular  brand 
of  the  «hecse. 


FREE,  For  Thirty  Days. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Country  J onrnaL  an  elegant  Solid  Gold  Diamond  Poini  Pen,  exactly  like  cut.  no  cheap 
toy  pen.  but  one  that  retails  at  all  stationery  stores  from  $i.oo  to  $1.50.  and  as  the  pen  is  manufactured  by  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  guaranteed  by  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  we  do  not  hesitate  m  otter- 
ing same  to  our  readers  FRKK  as  a  premium  for  securing  only  three  a,mual  subscribers  to  Ihe  Country  Journal^^X. 
2S  cents  each,  and  sending  the  seventy-five  cents  to  us.  after  which  we  will  send  you  the  same  day  we  receive  the  money 
absolutely  FREE  and  without  charges  for  mailing  this  elegant  Fountain  Pen  with  full  instructions  for  using. 


Chicks  Drlnc  In  the  Shell. 

Already  writers  are  beginning  to  ask 
the  question  why  the  young  of  poultry 
die  In  the  shell.  Each  season  this  prob- 
lem is  presented,  each  season  Is  It 
argued,    each    season    left    unsettled. 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

here  Is  a  chance  for  you  to  earn  a  nice  premium,  even  any  man  or  »oman  could  be  thankful  to  po^ess  such  a  gift,  and 
it  would  make  an  acceptable  present  for  anyone.  The  Country  Journal  will  present  to  >t8  reader,  a  series  of  Prem- 
iums, and  a  change  is  offered  each  month.     Make  all  remitunces  to  PREMIUM   DEPT.. 

The  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  AUentown,  Pa. 
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Itk   r— .  .  A  few  of  Those  Who  Have  Purchased  and  Are  Breeding  ^1 
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L  E.  KNITTLE,  AUentown,  Pa.  ^ 
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from  my  Thorough  Bred  Homers ; 

Mr.  A.  J.  Heller,  of  513  North  9th  Street.  AUentown,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  a  pair  of  thorough  bred,  blue  barred  Homers  from  my 
stock.  Mr.  Heller  is  just  a  starter  and  has  the  intention  securing 
more  from  time  to  time  as  he  completes  his  building.  He  will 
simply  raise  squabs  for  his  own  table. 

Mr.  Alfred  George,  of  817  Cedar  Street,  AUentown,  Pa.,  has 
liought  two  pairs  of  my  blue  barred  Homers  and  will  breed  for  his 
table  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Rabert,  of  Rising  Sun,  Pa  ,  has  a  fine  loft  of  thor- 
ough bred  Homers  which  he  secured  from  my  stock.  Mr.  Rabert 
is  well  pleased  with  the  results  he  is  obtaining. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Rausch,  of  17  North  3rd  Street,  AUentown,  Pa.,  has 
procured  three  pairs  and  is  breeding  for  pleasure, 

Mr.  John  Welsch,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  is  a  heavy  squab  breeder  of 
line  Homer  birds  which  he  secured  from  my  lofts. 


The  accompanying  cut  is  a  reproduction  of  a  corner  of  one  of 
my  lofts,  showing  a  few  selected  thorough  bred,  blue  barred 
Homers.     Address  all  commuincations  to 


LARGE  SQUAB  PLANT 

of  Walter  D.  Swoyer. 

vSince  our  last  issue  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  Mr,  Walter  D,  Swoyer's  ex- 
tensive squab  Plant,  Mr.  Swoyer,  of 
Bowers  Station,  Pa.,  has  erected  two 
large  convenient  and  well  equipped  build- 
ings with  flying  yards,  the  buildings  are 
partitioned  into  lofts,  with  50  pairs  to  the 
loft,  he  already  has  over  1000  pairs  of 
thorough  bred  homers  with  expectation 
of  securing  more  for  the  addition  of  more 
buildings  now  under  way. 

Mr.  Swoyer  has  one  of  the  largest  squab 
plants  in  this  section  and,  while  he  is 
just  a  beginner  we  hope  he  will  meet 
with  unbounded  success  although  many 
have  ventured  in  the  pigeon  and  squab 
raising  business  with  untold  failures.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  successes,  in  squab  breeding  there 
can  be  found  dozens  of  complete  failures. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  essentials 


PIN  FEATHERS. 

Poultry  should  never  be  given  rotten 
or  musty  feed. 

The  heat  should  always  be  above  the 
flucklings  in  the  brooder. 

The  placing  of  ashes  in  the  drinking 
trough  seems  to  have  a  healthful  effect 
on  the  poultry. 

Milk  contains  the  constituents  of  the 
whites  of  eggs  and  is  first-class  food  for 
the  laying  hens. 

It  is  said  that  the  plumage  can  be 
brightened  up  by  the  mixture  of  a  little 
flaxseed  with  the  morning  meal. 

The  nests  and  the  roosts  must  be  kept 
ill  a  clean  condition  and  to  keep  them  so 
each  requires  about  the  same  amount  of 
attention. 

Charred  corn  should  be  fed  at  least 
once  a  week  as  long  as  the  winter  weath- 
er lasts.  Charcoal  is  a  wonderful  health 
promoter. 

Chickens  for  the  early  spring  markets 
can  be    hatched  and    raised    cheaper  by 
the  use  of  incubators  and   brocxlers  than  , 
with  hens. 

Since  the  dicorery  that  charcoal  is 
good  for  most  anything  that  goes  into 
the  crop  or  gizzard  its  use  is  becoming 
more  general.  1 

If  the  amateur  poultryist  starts  right 
and  keeps  right  for  a  couple  of  years  he 
will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  go  wrong 
after  that  time.  | 

The  pullets  that  begin  laying  early  are 
the  ones  that  should  be  put  in  the  breed- 
ing pen  for  the  coming  season  for  such 
fowls  are  valuable.  j 

Forcing   egg  production   may  be  tern-  ' 
porarily    profitable,  but  it  is   doubtful  if 
it  pays  in  the  long  run.     The  final  result 
may  prove  disastrous. 

Extra  males  in  the  poulry  yard  are  a 
nuisance  unless  they  can  be  kept  sep- 
arate ami  to  themselves.  The  fights  and 
the  disturbance  they  create  are  costly. 

The  man  or  woman  whoisdowing  well 
with  poultrv  need  not  think  of  abandon- 
ing present  methods  for  those  of  some 
other  person  who  has  prettier  fowls  but 
is  not  getting  the  results  from  them. 

If  one  hasn't  room  for  the  raising  of  a 
number  of  fowls  room  should  be  made 
for  the  raising  of  at  least  a  few.  Fresh 
eggs  are  often  times  a  luxury  and  when 
one  has  them  of  home  rasing  they  be- 
come more  enjoyable 

Tinifl.v    l';>iiltry  Doinv*. 

Do  not  st't  the  hen  until  you  flna 
that  she  is  ihorouLlily  broody.  At  this 
season  of  tlie  year  she  is  very  apt  to 
chan.u'c  her  mind. 

Do  not  pive  a  hen  more  than  eleven 
egrgs,  as  she  cannot  keep  a  larg«r  num- 
ber properly  warmed. 

The  chicks  should  be  kept  ludoors 
for  the  first  two  weeks,  as  the  treatb- 
er  will  be  too  changeable  for  them. 

It  la  not  too  late  yet  to  tnate  up  the 
breeding  pens.  Be  careful  not  to  In- 
breed.— Farm  Journal.     


GRAIN   FOR  CHICKS. 


reed     Millet      Seed     Spartnsly  —  Oata 
Should    Be    Hulled. 

We  noticed  a  short  time  ago  in  one 
of  our  e.vchanges  a  very  pertinent  ex- 
pression, says  American  Fancier.  It 
vas:  "A  gill  of  millet  seed  is  better 
than  a  quart.  The  small  seed  induce 
the  hen  to  scratch  for  them." 

This  statement  is  true.  We  wit- 
nessed the  dire  disaster  of  the  utter  de- 
Btrnction  of  many  hundreds  of  young 
chicks  In  a  broo<Ier  house  through  the 
feeding  of  too  much  millet  seed.  Millet 
seed  should  be  fetl  as  extra  or  dessert. 
Just  a  little  now  and  then  to  coax  the 
hens  along  and  to  Induce  them  to 
scratch  in  the  litter  for  it— just  a  few 
seed  In  the  grain  mixture  for  the  little 
chicks,  not  much,  just  about  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  (piart  of  mixture.  This 
will  i)e  of  benefit  where  too  much  will 
destroy  their  lives.  It  Is  too  oily,  too 
rich.  Its  tendency  Is  to  swell  up  and 
clog  the  bowels.  This  is  why  It  proves 
80  (lestnictlve  to  both  old  and  young 
fowls  when  fwl  too  liberally. 

Kallir  corn  is  recommendetl  for  young 
chicks.  So  is  pearl  barley.  Both  are 
goo4l.  Neither  of  these,  however, 
should  be  fed  whole.  They  should  al- 
ways be  cracke<l  into  two  or  more 
plec-es  before  they  are  fed  to  any  ex- 
tent either  to  young  chi<ks.  hens  or 
pig(H)ns.  Kalhr  corn  that  is  thoroughly 
well  dried  Is  almost  as  hard  as  a  bullet 
and  just  us  easy  of  reiluctlon  In  the 
crop  of  the  poultry.  For  tb<'se  reasons 
It  should  be  cracke<l  or  broken  open  be- 
fore being  fe<l.  A  little  of  this,  like  the 
millet,  may  be  fed  to  grown  poultry  or 
pigeons,  but  not  young  squabs  or 
chicks. 

We  often  recommend  hulled  oats  for 
poultry  of  all  kinds.     This  is  to  avoid 
the  feeding  of  the  husks  or  hulls  of  the 
oats.      Where    you    cannot   obtain    the 
hulled  oats  get  them  cllppe<l.     This  Is 
oats  passed  through  machinery  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  hull  trimmed  there- 
from.     This    reduces    the   consumption 
of  the  husks.     It  is  In  Its  natural  stat»» 
more  than  one-half  husks.     When  fed 
to    poultry    in    Its    natural    state    they 
must  grind  up  and  consume  one  pint  of 
straw  to  ev«'ry  quart  of  oats  that  Is  fed 
to  them.    Tiie  straw  or  husk  or  hull  of 
the  oats  has  uo  food   value  whatever. 
For  this  reason  it  Is  a  waste  of  time 
;  and  lal>or  In  the  life  of  the  hen  to  com- 
j  pel  her  to  grind  up  th?  hull  of  the  oats. 
'  whicli  retards  rather  than  Increases  the 
ogg  protluction.     Then,  again,  the  point 
of  tiie  oat  hull  is  very  sharp,  and  when 
I  fed    to  any  extent    it  Is   possible  that 
I  It    win    lacerate    tlie    Interior    of    the 
crop  of  the  fowl,  creating  an  irritation 
I  that  may  lead  to  disease.     Some  of  the  i 
best  authorities  in  the  veterinary  world  I 
1  claim   that   much   of   the  poultry    tliat  j 
dies    without    apparent   cause  may    be 
'  attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  crop  and  the  passage 
to  the  gizzard  with  the  shan>  points  of 
1  oats    and    other    sharp    pointed    grain. 
'  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  can  be  sub- 


stantiated by  those  who  feed  any  quan- 
tity of  oats  to  th'Mr  poultry.  T,Vn-  a"^iv:- 
er  pait  or  the  oats  that  are  fed  to  poul- 
try at  the  present  time  Is  ground  Into 
meal  and  mixed  Into  the  mash  food. 


Croaninfc   Fo^tIh. 

There  may  be  or  not  an  advantage  In 
crossing,  says  A.  V.  Meersch  In  West- 
ern Poultry  .lournal.  Healthy  fowls  of 
a  first  class  laying  breed  are  not  likely 
to  be  Imprj.'ed  by  crossing  as  regards 
their  health  and  their  laying  power. 
On  the  contrarj'.  different  layers  when 
crossed  with  a  better  laying  breed 
will  produce  progeny  that  will  be  fair 
ly  certain  to  protluce  more  eggs  than 
themselves.  The  progeny  of  weakly 
stock  are  Improved  by  crossing  with 
healthy  stock  lu  crossing  there  should 
be  a  definite  object  in  view,  and  then 
the  advantage  siugfif  can  usually  be 
gained  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 


Chirk*    In    the    Brooder. 

Never  put  more  than  fifty  chicks  in 
one  tlock  Ir.  any  broo«ler.  Keep  them 
warm  enougn  so  that  ihey  are  comfort- 
able. About  or»  degrees  under  rlie  bov. 
er  when  the  same  is  empty  is  about  the 
right  temperature  to  start  them  at. 


Home-Made  Brood«rs 
While  manufactured  brooders  are  .such 
desirable  things  to  have  a»)OUt    the  poul- 
try   yard   that    none    should    be  without 
them  if  they  can  be  afforded,  they  are  not 
absolutely  essential    to  success   with    the 
early  hatches.      In  describing  his  success 
with  home-made  broo<lers.  Mr.     H.     B. 
(ieer,  an   experienced    poultryman,  says: 
We  have  taken  first  broo^Is  from  our  set- 
ters often  and  raised  them  most  success- 
fully   in    what     we     call    "cracker    box  | 
brooders"— merely  a  box  with  some  cross 
strips  nailed    inside  in  the  back  end,   up 
three    or   four    inches  from  the    bottom 
and  covered  with  a  cloth,  which   latter  is 
made   to   hang  down    from    the  strips  in  i 
front  to  the   bottom  of  the  box.     This  is 
the  "hovey"  in  which  we  put  the  little  | 
fellows — down  in  there  snug  and  nice  be-  j 
low  the  strips  and  the  cloth,  having  scat-  , 
tered  some  dry  earth  on  the    bottom  as  a  ■■ 
deodorizer.     As  a  1  warmth  giver  we  take 
a    two    or   three-gallon   jug,  fill    it    with  , 
boiling  water,  wrap  it  in  an  old  sack,  or  I 
flannels,  and  lay  it   on    the  cross  .strips 
above  the  chicks— throwinglsome  packing 
over  it.     This  gives  the  heat   from    it  a 
downward  radiation  and  the   chicks  soon 
snuggle  up  together  and  go  to  sleep.    The 
jug  should  be  refilled  night  and  morning 
with    the    hot    water    and  a  detachable 
top  should  be  put  over  all  at  night.     In 
i  the  daytime  it   may  be  lai<l  on  crossways 
I  over  a  slatted  top  covering  the  box  so  as 
to  give  the  chicks  light  and  air  in  the 
daytime,  and  a  place  at  the  front  end  of 
the  box  in  which  to  feed  and  drink.    Later 
as  they  get  older,  a  small  run-way  may 
be  attached  to  the  brooder.     Little  chick- 
ens thrive  in  small,  warm  quarters  in  cold 
weather. 


A  RELATIVE  SPECIMEN. 

to  success  in  squab   raising   but  they  are 

those  which  are  well  mastured.   Common 

sense  and  a  genuine  liking  for  the  birds 

and  the  business  are  the    first   essentials 

to  which  must  be  added  a  thorough  study 

of  and   strict  attention    to   all  its  details. 

Patience  and  persistence  are   required  to 

overcome  those abstacles  of  an  unforeseen 

nature    which  nearly  every   beginner   is 

met  with.     Diseases    must    be    guarded 

against,  and  this  can  be  done  by  keeping 

the   quarters  in   a    thoroughly    saintary 

condition  carelessness  in  this  regard   will 

9  times  out  of  10  put  a  man  clean  out  of 

business.     The   person    who    intends   to 

make    a   permanent    vocation    of    scjuab 

breeding  either  as  an  exclusive  or  side  line 

should  study  the  nature  of  the  birds,  the 

dispositions    and    hadits.     the   organism 

and  the   functions  of   its  anatomy    from 

j  point  to  point. 

I  While  squab  raising  is  getting  more 
and  more  bred  on  scientific  basis,  a  com- 
mon sense  attention  to  nature's  recjuire- 
ments  is  still  a  very  important  factor. 

In  regard  to  shipping  and  marketing 
Mr.  Swoyer  has  convenient  access  to  the 
Phila.  and  Reading  Railway,  and  expects 
to  ship  his  products  to  the  New  York 
markets. 


Some  Duck  Talk. 

The  best  hatches  come  from  the  fresh- 
est duck  eggs. 

The  heaviest  feeding  should  be  done 
during  the  laying  season. 

Dry,  clean  quarters  are  necessary. 

The  feet  are  the  most  sensitive  parts 
of  the  duck. 

Both  young  and  old  stock  are  injured 
by  too  much  range. 

Duck  manure  ranks  next  to  hog  ma- 
nure for  gardening  purposes. 

Coarse  .sand  or  chick-size  grit  should 
be  added  daily  to  soft  feed. 

The  yard  room  for  fifty  ducks  grown 
for  market  should  be  about  thirty  by 
fifty  feet. 

The  eggs  of  the  young  duck  for  about 
the  first  month's  laying  are  not  very 
fertile. 

There  should  be  kept  constantly  within 
reach  of  the  laying  duck  a  trough  of 
cracked  oyster  shells. 

Ducks  are  very  nervous  and  noisy 
when  in  the  dark  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  a  lantern  or  famp  burning  in  the 
duck  yard  at  night. 

Duck  meat  is  about  the  cheapest  that 
can  be  raised  on  the  farm  and  is  among 
the  most  toothsome. 
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GROWING  CAPONS. 


■ale* 


Not     Intended     For     Breeding 
Should   Be  Capontsed. 

The  fattening  of  poultry  for  the  mar- 
ket and   tho  making  and  the  growing 
of   capons   are   becoming    much    more 
prevalent     than     formerly.       Farmers 
throughout   the   country   have   become 
Interested  In  the  proposition.    Many  of 
them  yard  feed  or  fatten  all  the  chick- 
ens, ducks  and  geese  that  they  send  to 
market.     A  smaller  number  have  been 
Interested  In  capons.    That  all  may  be 
ts   thoroughly    well    Informed   on   this 
subject  as  possible  the  following  state- 
ment of  a  lady  In  Edgar  county,  111., 
who  Is  a  large  raiser  of  capons,  is  taken 
from  the  Imllana  Farmer: 

"Comparatively  few  among  the  poul- 
try of  the  farms  are  caponlzed.  Many 
have  never  seen  capons,  yet  If  well 
managed  there  is  profit  in  caponlzlng 
all  the  roosters  not  wanted  for  breed- 
ing purposes  or  for  fries.  The  chicks 
early  enough  to  go  as  broilers  would 
hardly  pay  to  be  made  into  capons,  but 
the  later  roosters  could  be  made  very 
profitable  by  this  means. 

"A  chick  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  old  is  about  the  right  age  to 
operate  upon,  the  early  maturing 
breetls  at  six  weeks,  the  smaller  ones 
at  two  months. 

"The  ones  selected  to  be  caponlzed 
should  be  confined  one  evening  In  a  dry 
coop,  given  no  feed  or  water  and  oper- 
ated upon  the  next  day  any  time  from 
10  until  3  o'clock.  Tills  in  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  straight  rays  of  tl)e  sun. 
Of  course  any  good  daylight  will  do, 
but  later  and  earlier  will  necessitate 
closer  watching  and  tipping  the  table 
to  get  the  direct  light. 

"Procure  a  book  with  reliable  di- 
rections on  the  subject,  purchase  a 
good  set  of  tsals  (some  dealers  send 
printed  directions  that  are  explicit 
enough  without  the  book)  and  work  ac- 
cording to  the  directions.  Any  one 
handy  with  tools  can  make  the  table, 
to  suit  the  height  of  the  operator. 

"The  cruel  part  of  the  treatment  Is 
In  depriving  the  chicks  of  the  feed 
and  water  for  the  half  day  before  oper- 
ating and  the  scare  the  operation  gives 
them.  There  is  little  pain  where  one 
(Kjssesses  proper  tools  and  Is  a  quick 
band. 

"As  soon  as  through  place  them  In  a 
coop  with  clean,  short  grass  for  a  bot- 
tom and  give  food  and  water.  Soft 
footl  is  preferable  until  the  cut  heals. 
They  should  also  be  kept  in  a  roomy 
coop  until  well  to  prevent  the  hurting 
of  the  wound  or  of  getting  dirt  around 
the  cut.  which  will  cause  a  dark  place 
in  the  skin  fur  all  time. 

"In  a  few  days  they  may  be  released, 
and  no  extra  attention  need  be  given 
them  until  fattening  time  except  to 
watch  for  wind  puffs. 

"For  wind  puffs  Just  perforate  the 
•kin  with  a  sharp  needle. 

"Capons  gi-ow  very  large.  The  comb 
doesn't  grow  any  more,  but  the  plum- 
age grows  very  abundantly  and  takes 
on  more  brilllnnt  colors  than  that  of 
either  the  hens  or  the  cocks.  A  bril- 
liant plumagetl  breed,  such  as  Brown 
leghorns  or  I'enciled  Hamburgs, 
makes  beautiful  capons:  also  the  Par- 
tridge Cochins. 

"They  are  very  quiet,  won't  fight  or 
disturb  anything,  and  this  Is  the  great 
reason  they  grow  so  fast.  All  the  feed 
is  put  to  the  use  of  growing  flesh,  fat 
and  plumage. 

"There  Is  more  profit  In  capons  of  the 
Intermediate  and  larger  breeds,  of 
course,  more  gain  each  as  compared 
with  cocks  of  the  same  breed.  Indeed 
capons  of  the  Cochin  breeds,  when  fat- 
tened in  January,  will  weigh  eighteen 
and  twenty  pounds  each,  and  as  they 
are  much  higher  In  price  per  pound— 
from  G  to  8  cents  per  pound  higher 
some  years— than  are  other  chicks  the 
profit  is  easily  seen. 

"The  fatalities  during  the  operation 
of  caponlzing  are  very  few,  and  as  they 
are  caused  simply  by  bleeding  the 
death  is  as  humane  as  any  can  be  and 
the  victims  are  good  to  eat.  The  per 
cent  of  deaths  after  the  operation  la 
over  will  average  about  one  in  fifty. 
This,  of  course,  doesh't  count  accidents, 
disease  or  'varmints'  that  may  attack 
any  flock. 

"Capons  are  easily  controlled  and  If 
desired  may  be  allowed  to  run  with  the 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSE. 

Al  This  Music  House 

you  will  find  the  largest  and  finest  display  of  high  grade  and  reliable  Pianos  to  be  seen  m 
one  music  house  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

We  represent  and  sell  such  high  grade  and  well  known  Pianos  like  the 

5teinway,    Hardman, 

Lester,  Etc. 

There  is  one  fact  we  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  intending  Piano 
purchaser  and  that  is — 

"WHAT  YOU  GET  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  PAY." 

A  low  price  without  quality  does  not  constitute  a  Piano  bargain.  Pianos  like  the  Stein- 
way,  the  Hardman  and  the  Lester  have  a  reputation  for  honest  Piano  value  the  world  over, 
and  they  are  leaders  in  their  respective  grades. 

We  ask  you  to  come  and  inspect  these  superb  instruments.  You  are  not  asked  to  buy — 
you  are  not  importuned.     But  come  to  look,  to  examine,  and  to  buy,  if  you  please. 

If  you  want  a  Piano  and  do  not  have  the  ready  cash,  we  give  you  all  the  credit  you  want 
and  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay. 

SHEET  MUSIC. 

Any  piece  of  Sheet  Music  you  want  is  here— or  getable — at  lowest  prices. 


J 


KRAflER'S  Music  House, 

544  Hamilton  St., 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


hens  until  fattening  time. 

"Turkeys  could  l>e  easily  caponlzed. 
and  a  Bronze  capon  would  be  a  bril- 
liant monster,  a  cnpon  I  would  surely 
like  to  sec.  But  ns  nice  turkeys  usually 
bring  such  a  good  price  not  many  per- 
sons care  to  take  the  trouble  to  capon- 
Ixe  them." 

Shipping  Live   Ponltrr. 

In  KlilpplnK  live  poultry  the  COOp 
should  be  high  enough  to  allow  the 
fowls  to  stand  upright  without  bending 
their  legs.  When  large  coops  are  used 
there  should  be  partitions,  so  that  if 
the  coops  are  tipped  all  the  fowls  are 
not  thrown  to  one  side.  They  should 
have  plenty  of  room  In  the  coop.  If 
possible,  put  only  one  kind  In  a  coop 
or  in  one  division  of  the  coop. 


in  nornml  condition,  give  a  teiisp<x>nful 
of  sod.T  wuter  (blciirbonntei  to  each  af- 
flicted bird.     In  making  the  water  use 
three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  to 
!  a  pint  of  water.     Follow    with  a  one 
I  grain  quinine  pill  each  night  for  three 
I  nights  in  succession. 

To   PreTent    Hens    Batlns   Ew** 

1'lie  illiistnition.  front  Kurni  and 
Fireside.  Is  intenilcd  to  show  an  excel- 
lent arrnnyi'Mieut  to  prevent  the  eutlug 
of  eggs  by  laying  hens.  Thi'  nests  are 
raised  one  foot  from  the  floor,  the 
■pace  under  the  nests  being  utilized  as 


D4>i»latnlnv   Mltea. 

Dust  the  fowls  thoroughly  (to  the 
skin  I  with  some  good  louse  powder, 
greas?  head  around  vent  with  carbol- 
Izeil  vaseline.  This  Is  the  treatment 
for  chickens  Infested  wltij  deplumlnff 
mites. 


Hen  Perk*. 

A  simple  way  to  distinguish  the  sex 
of  guinea  fowls  Is  to  compare  wattles. 
Those  of  the  male  are  double  the  sl«e 
of  those  of  the  female. 

Rememl>er  there  Is  no  effect  without 
a  cause.  If  matters  do  not  go  exactly 
right  on  the  farm,  look  up  the  reason 
and  apply  the  remedy 

"Bad  luck"  is  nothing  more  than  a 
penalty  for  mismanagement.  Before 
■you  begin  to  complain  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  investigate 

Fowls  are  naturally  of  a  hardy  na- 

tnre.    They  can  be  kept  so  by  breeding 

only  from  the  strongest  and  most  Tlf- 

orous  birds  and  never  Inbreeding 

If  the  dropnfnffs  of  the  fowls  are  no% 


MISTS  FOa  XOO  BATRHS. 

s  portion  of  the  floor.  The  roost  is 
placed  over  a  platform  on  the  nests. 
The  hens  cannot  reach  the  eggs  from 
the  floor,  and  If  the  nests  are  only 
twelve  Inches  high  they  cannot  stand 
np  in  them  to  eat  the  eggs.  The  darker 
the  Interior  of  the  nests  the  better. 
This  arrangement  gives  the  fowls  the 
whole  of  the  space  on  the  floor. 


tJtilIxe   ByprodnctB. 

Cash  for  byproducts  is  a  motto  wbldi 
should  rule  In  every  poultry  yard.  Savs 
feathers,  plumes,  droppings— every- 
thing. In  fact,  and  utilise  It  In  som* 
way. 

iBcabator   IVote*. 

Never  try  to  run  an  Incubator  In  • 
drafty  place  nor  near  a  stove  nor  whert 
the  sun  shines  upon  it. 
I     Set   fertile  eges  only.     Waste  no  ef- 
fort n\Ktn  those  that  are  doubtful. 

Learn  how  to  trim  and  clean  a  lamp. 

Keep   ihe   lamps   full   and   the   wick 
and  tube  clenn. 

Avoid  smoke. 

See  that  the  eggs  are  clean  and  dlj 
before  setting  them. 

Balance  all  eggs,  large  end  up.  a  f*W 
hours  before  placing  them  in  the  traj. 

Do  not  overfill  the  tray. 

Turn  every  egg  the  third  day. 

Cool  the  eggs  every  morning. 

Be  sure  your  hands  are  clean 
landling  egg.s. 

Test  all  eggs  by  the  seventh  day. 

Test  again  by  the  eleventh  day. 
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PLANTING  CORN. 

lone  of  the  Advantafirea  Claimed  For 
Drilling   In   a   Furrow. 

In  my  own  practice  I  drill  in  a  fur- 
row n:ade  eitlior  with  a  plow  or  a 
spreader  attached  to  a  runner.  This 
Is  not  the  mo.st  popular  way  of  drilling. 
At  a  recent  corn  school  a  majority  pre- 
ferred no  furrow.  One  advantage  of 
1  furrow  Is  that  It  holds  the  roots 
flown.  Corn  Is  a  grass,  and  all  grasses 
form  a  root  crown  near  the  surface 
and  develop  the  whole  system  from  It 
Bo  it  makes  no  dllTerence  how  deep  It 
is  planted.  If  It  comes  up  at  all.  the 
root  system  will  be  no  deeper  than  If 
It  had  been  planted  one  inch  deep.    By 


FIO.I 


half  feet  hi  li.  On  one  side  of  this  plat- 
form are  ar.anged  the  troujrhs  for  the 
lambs  to  feed  from,  and  it  Is  remarka- 
ble how  soon  the  lambs  learn  to  make 
use  of  the  whole  contrivance. 

Lambs   naturally    take    to   cllmblnu'. 
They  can  often  be  seen  to  run  to  the 


MODEL  FARM  GARDEN. 
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PliOWINO  rORM. 
[Plar.    1.     surface     planted     rorn; 
furrow  planltd  corn  1 


Fig.    2. 


depressing  the  surface  this  crown  Is 
formed  just  l>elow  the  lK>ttoni  of  the 
furrow,  and  the  roots  run  out  every 
way  deep  under  the  side  banks.  On 
this  account  the  bull  tongues  will  not 
touch  the  roots  In  running  some  three 
inches  deep. 

In  drillin-  corn  one  ought  always  tc 
use  a  furrow  If  the  field  is  foul.  I  can 
keep  foul  land  clean  more  easily  when 
drilled  than  planted  In  a  hill.  I  can 
lap  dirt  around  one  stalk  by  letting 
fenders  drai:  better  than  around  two 
or  three  stalks  some  distance  apart.  I 
like  to  drill  fourteen  to  si.xteen  Inches 
apart  In  land  that  will  make  fifty 
bnsliels.  For  my  silo  1  drill  tliicker. 
The  grain  should  be  covered  Just  deep 
enough  to  secure  moisture.  It  depends 
on  the  starch  In  the  seed  to  reach  light, 
and  If  too  deep  It  will  grow  spindling 
to  economize  the  starch. 

Nature  plants   broadcast   and  alK)Ut 
twice    the    depth    of    the    size    of    the 
seed.    But  she  always  mulches  a  little  1 
to  hold  dampness.    If  the  corn  has  not 
been  exposed  to  frost  In  winter  and  Is 
sorted   and   drilled    right,    you    should  1 
have  no  sleepless  nights,  because  It  Is  | 
quite  sure  to  come  a  good  stand,  which  ! 
remains  05  per  cent  of  a  perfect  stand,  | 
says  a  writer  in  American  Agricultur- 
ist   

CoBtrlT«B«e  For  L«inb«. 

The  cut  shows  an  effective  and  prac- 
tical lamb  creep.  Tlie  Idea  Is  valuable 
on  account  of  the  economy  of  shed 
space  secured.  A  plank  on  which 
cleats  are  nailed  leads  from  the  ground 
up  on  a  platform  about   three  and  a 


CONVENrENT  IiAMB  CBKEP. 

top  of  a  board  when  one  end  rests  0:1 
the  top  of  a  fence  and  the  other  on  the 
ground.  This  Inclination  to  cllm'i 
prompts  them  to  run  up  the  pla-.ik.  and 
the  phitform  seems  to  be  an  attractive 
place  for  thorn  to  play.  Finding  a  little 
bran  and  oats  or  cracked  corn  In  the 
trouirhs,  they  soon  learn  what  It  Is  for. 
and  it  Is  aiiiii-^iug  to  see  them  chase 
each  other  up  the  plank  and  crowd  up- 
on t!je  platloriM  as  soon  as  let  in  at 
feeding  time,  j^^ays  a  correspondent  of 
Ohio  Fanner.  The  cut  shows  a  few 
ewes  with  the  lambs  feeding  on  the 
platform. 

CotmervaflTe  View   of  Inocnlntlon. 

Inocnlat'oii  can  be  done  succ-isfully 
and  profitably  where  care  Is  taken  In 
observing  the  propter  methods. 

A  coitservative  course  is  recommend- 
ed. The  rer-ent  wild  enthusiasm,  usitjg 
such  terms  a«i  "vest  pocket  fe-tili/.er." 
"act  like  ina.^ic."  etc..  Is  mlsle.n!iir.:. 
while  any  statement  that  Inoculation 
by  artificial  cultures  Is  a  fraud  Is  equal- 
ly wrong. 

No   amount   of    Inoculation   or    any- 
i  thing  el. .'  will  make  up  for  an  Imper- 
fectly lire:  :i'ed  seed  bed,  poor  soil,  bad 
seaso'.i  and  i  oo'-  cultivation.— Virginia 
Elxseriment  Station. 


Labs  Rowa,  §yK'      -atic  Planting  aad 
ilorKe   'lllIuKe. 

This  garden  was  made  upon  the  hor- 
ticultural grounds  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  La  lor  saving  methods  were 
practiced  as  lar  as  possible.  The  gar- 
den (half  an  acre)  was  laid  out  In  the 
form  of  a  long  reci angle  (280.5  feet  by 
TLtiT)  feet),  with  tlie  rows  extending 
lengthwise  of  the  area  and  for  the 
most  part  placed  sutflciently  far  apart 
to  admit  of  horse  cultivation.  Care 
was  taken  to  work  the  ground  In 
spring  when  it  had  reached  exactly  the 
right  degree  of  dryness  so  that  a  seed 
bed  couiil  be  prepared  without  the  use 
of  any  hand  tools  whatsoever.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  vegetables  In  the 
garden  was.  with  few  exceptions,  in 
the  oriler  of  their  [danting,  so  that  It 
was  possible  to  harrow  the  unplanted 
portion  at  suflleieitly  freciuent  inter- 
vals to  keep  it  free  from  weeds  and 
well  supplied  with  moisture, 

Furtliermore,   the  early   crops   which 
occuiiied  the  ground  only  a  part  of  the 
;  season   were  planted  together  so   that 
after  their  removal  the  land  might  be 
\  planted  to  later  crops,  the  cultivation 
I  of  which  would  prevent  the  growth  of 
I  weeds  that  might  otherwise  l>e  allowed 
\  to  go  to  seed  and  Increase  the  lal)or  of 
I  hand  weeding  the  next  year.    The  veg- 
I  etables   being  arranged  strictly  in  the 
order   of   planting   could   therefore   be 
planted  In  freshly  worked  soil  without 
the  Inconvenience  of  prei)aring  a  nar- 
row strip  of   unplanted  land  between 
rows  already  planted.  ] 

The  garden  was  kept  in  a  high  state  • 
I  of  cultivation  throughout  the  season 
!  with  the  one  horse  cultivator  until  the  I 
!  crops  had  grown  so  large  as  to  prevent  : 
I  the  passage  of  the  injplement  between 
!  the  rows  and  with  the  wheel  hoe  for  ; 
i  the  early  planted  vegetables  during  i 
April  and  May.  Later  considerable  ! 
hand  hoeing  was  done. 

In    training    tomato   plants   a    stake 
five  feet  long  was  driven  beside  each 


absolutely  to  tne  smgie  stem  lorm 
shown  In  the  cut  the  plants  were  prun- 
ed early  in  the  season  to  one  stem  and 
then  allowed  to  branch  freely  higher 
up.  This  gave  an  abundance  of  fruit- 
ing branches,  and  the  crop  was  enor- 
mous, averaging  sli-htly  over  one-half 
bushel  of  ripe  fruit  per  plant.  The 
fruit  was  also  very  large  and  smooth. 


CBcnmber  Vines. 

In  a  small  jiiu-den  It  Is  a  good  way 
to  grow  cucrnil:er8  to  train  them  up 
on  the  wire  fence  at  the  side  of  the 
garden,  as  seen  In  the  cut  from  Farm- 
er's Garden.  They  can  thus  have  all 
the  room  they  want  to  stretch  out  their 
vim>8  and  still  will  not  be  running  all 
over  everything  else,  as  they  so  often 


Boiled  or  Self  Boiled. 

The  various  lime  and  sulphur  mix- 
tures (some  with  and  some  without 
salt  and  caustic  sotla)  are  all  recom- 
mendcil  by  the  New  Jersey  experi- 
ment station  as  giving  more  uniform 
results  when  boiled  by  fire  or  steam 
than  v.lien  ?elf  boiled.  It  Is  advised 
to  boll  them  with  fire  or  steam  when  It 
can  be  done  without  too  much  labor. 
The  self  bailed  mixtures' are  sometimes 
convenient  because  more  easily  made, 
though  slightly  less  reliable  unless 
carefully  prepared  and  thoroughly  sp- 
piled. 


When  you  plant  the  early  potatoes 
this  spring  see  to  It  that  the  ground 
is  loose  and  well  drained.  Work  the 
ground  until  you  have  a  good  seed 
bed,  furrow  out  with  a  diamond  plow 
Into  rows  three  feet  apart  and  drop 
two  feet  apart  In  the  row  and  cover 
with  three  Inches  of  soli.  As  soon  as 
they  come  up  take  a  cultivator  or  hoe 
and  tlirow  a  light  covering  of  earth 
over  them  and  iet  them  come  tlirough 
again.  Work  the  ground  frequently, 
keeping  It  mellow  and  free  from  weeds, 
anij  you  may  expect  a  nice  crop  of 
gooil  tubers. 


OVCTTILBSBS  ON  TRUiLIS. 

do  If  left  on  the  ground.  Any  of  the 
common  sorts  of  cucuiubers  will  climb 
like  a  gourd.  About  the  time  the  vines 
get  two  or  three  feet  long  tie  them  to 
the  fence.  They  will  do  the  rest  them- 
selves and  will  climb  and  cling  on  as 
If  they  enjoyed  It.  The  cucumbers  sit 
better,  and  you  don't  have  to  hump 
your  back  picking  tliem.  Besides,  you 
save  a  great  deal  of  space,  which  Is 
quite  an  item  In  a  small  garden. 


TOMATO  PBITNED  TO  8INOI1B  STKM. 

plant,  and  the  plant  was  kept  tied  to 
this  stake  by  tying  at  Intervals  of 
abont  two  weeks  from  the  time  the 
plants  were  well  established  until  they 
lad  extended  above  the  tops  of  the 
stakes. 
Instead,   however,    of   being   pruned 


OrowlBK   Cliteory. 

The  best  soil  for  chicory  Is  a  limy, 
sandy  loam.  Stony  soil  and  clay  soil 
are  equally  unsuitable.  The  surface 
soil  should  be  deep  and  the  subsoil 
porous  enough  to  allow  the  long  tap- 
roots to  penetrate  a  foot  or  more.  The 
seed  Is  sown  about  the  last  week  of 
May.  Chicory  seed  Is  fairly  hardy, 
more  so  than  com.  Just  before  sowing 
the  seed  It  Is  well  to  lightly  harrow  the 
land  to  destroy  young  weeds.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  fifteen  to  twenty  to  the 
foot,  requiring  two  to  three  pounds  per 
acre.  The  rows  may  be  twelve  to  fif- 
teen Inches  apart  when  the  cultivation 
is  to  be  done  by  hand,  but  under  horse 
cultivation  rows  should  be  sixteen  to 
eighteen  inches  apart. 

Draar  the  Road. 

When  the  smiles  of  sprlns  appear, 

DraK  the  road. 
When  the  aummer  time  Is  here. 

Drag  the  road. 
When  the  corn  Is  In  the  ear; 
In  the  winter  cold  and  drear; 
Every  season  In  tlM  jrcar, 

Dras  the  rosd. 

When  you've  nothing  else  to  do, 

Dras  the  road. 
If  but  for  an  hour  or  two, 

Dragr  the  road. 
It  will  keep  U  good  as  new. 
With  a  purpose  firm  and  Xrt», 
Fall  in  line— Its  up  to  yc 

Drag  the  road. 
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HANDLING   MANURE. 

VoMt    Important    Slnnle    Feature    on 
the    Detrlch    Model    Form. 

By  W.   J.   SPILLMAN. 
Tho  metliod  of  luindUnj;  manure  on 
tbe  fiiuious  Detrich  model  dairy  farm 
can  be  used  only  on  farms  on  which 
etock  is  kept  in  stalls,  and  it  is  there- 
fore   not    applicable    to    all    styles    of 
stock  farming,  but  it   is  uni<iue,   per- 
fectly systematized  and  bears  an  Inti- 
mate relation  to  the  success  attained. 
Behind  each  row  of  cows  is  a  gutter 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  seven  Inches 
deep.    These    irutters    have   an   outlet. 
They    are    thoroughly    cleaned    dally. 
The' whole  barn  is  disinfected  twice  a 
w-eek  l»v  the  free  use  of  crcolin.   and 
the  interior  is  freipicntly  whitewashed. 
When  cleaned,  the  gutters  are  sprin- 
kled with  dry  ashes  or  dry  dirt  to  ab- 
sorb  what   moisture   may   be  present 
During  the  day  a  (piantity  of  absorb- 
ent, consisting  of  leaf  mold,  rotten  sod, 
etc     is   placed   In   them.    Each   gutter 
ends    near    a    door.     The    manure    Is 


tne  greatest  unwisdom  In  feeding  to 
allow  the  cow  to  grow  poor,  so  that  her 
vitality  is  lowered  and  her  production 
restricte*!. 

Good  condition  of  flesh,  the  beet  In- 
dication of  ability  to  do  protitable 
work,  can  usually,  with  proper  atten- 
tion being  given  it,  be  secured  by  the 


Cultivating  Cantaloupes. 
The  methods  of  a  Maryland  grower  of 
cantaloupes,  who  is  very  successful,  are 
explained  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Hor- 
ticultural vSociety  of  that  State.  After  the 
land  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  he 
plows  out  furrows  about  eight  inchesdeep 


tlon  being  given  it,  be  secured  oy  me  I  j^^f^j^^j^j^^  ^  half  to  five  feet  apart,  going 
intelligent  feeding  of  the  rough  prod^  t..,..  in  the  same  row  in  order  to  broaden 
ucts   of   the    farm.      These   should    of 


course  be  carefully  han'ested  and  hous- 
ed and  fed  In  tlie  most  appetizing  con- 
dition. How  much  vitality  one  cow 
more  than  another  puts  into  her  milk 
I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  that  out 
of  her  vital itv  comes  her  milk.  Keep 
up  her  supply.-W.  F.  McSparran  In 
Home  and  Karm. 

HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

For  a  good  garden  plant  early  and  often. 

Orange  packing  in  California  is  done 
chiefly  by  women. 

Plant  a  fruit  tree  in  every  vacant  cor- 
ner about  the  place. 

The  strawberry  beds  should  be  kept  rich 
and  free  from  weed  seeds. 

The  great  secret  of  successful  transplant- 
ing is  to  keep  the  roots  moist. 

Strong  soapsuds  make  an  excellent  wash 
for  trees  and  destroy  lice. 

Select  black  berries  more  for  their  qual- 
ity and  flavor  than  for  their  large  size. 


twice  in  the  same  row  in  order  to  broaden 
out  the  trench.     The  trench  i s  then  about 
half  filled  with  compost  or  stable  manure, 
and  thoroughly   mixed  with  the   soil  by 
cultivating  up  and  down    the  row  four 
times  or  more.     In  order  to  prevent  loss 
from  frost  or  insects  and  to  insure  a  stand 
at  least  three  separate  plantings  are  made 
beside  each  other  about  a  week  apart.     If 
the  first  planting  is  killed  by  frost,  the  sec- 
ond one  may  come  up;  whereas,  if  the  sec- 
ond planting  were  delayed  until  after  the 
frost   appeared    there    would  he  a  loss  in 
eariinessoftendaysor  more.     In  harvest- 
ing the  melons  the  first  half  of  the  season 


WHITE  PINE. 

Natural    Reiilueement    on    Old   Field* 
In   New   EnKlnnd. 

By  S.  N.   SPRING. 
The  increasing  uj-e  and  value  of  sec- 
ond  growth    white   pine   have   caused 
considerable  Interest  to  be  taken  In  Ita 
rate     of     growth     and     reproduction. 
Many   persons   In    New   England   who 
are  familiar  with  past  conditions  can 
recall  the  time  when  land  which  today 
ha^  valuable  pine  upon  It  was  under 
cultivation  or  In  use  as  pasture.   When 
such    lots    are   cut.   however,   trees   of 
little  value  fre(iuently  replace  the  pine 
growth,    so   that    white   pine   In   New 
England  Is  threatened  with  extermina- 
tion.   To  inmre  Its  perpetuation  prac- 
tical uuthovls  for  Its  renewal  must  be 
employed  nt  once. 

pine  Extending  Itaelf. 
Many  lield.Ji  and  pastures  covered  at 
present  liy  seedling  and  sapling  stands 
give  evidence  that  the  white  pine  is 
'tiiev  are  picked  as  soon  as  the  stem  ca.i  still  extending  Itself.  This  extension 
be  forced  with  the  thumb  to  part  from  the  depends  principally  upon  the  presence 
be  torce<i  wiu  iiic  :  ^^  „f  th^    of  seed  tree ^   The  merchantable  stands 

fruit  without  breaking  off  a  piece  of  the    ^'j''^^  ^^;:..V  ^.^j     ^^.^^..^a  on  account 
,„ellonwith  it.     This  con.lition   should   ^J\;;^;",^rge  consumption  of  pine  by 

certain  imlnstries.    The  common  meth- 
od of  lumbering  these  pine  lots  leaves 


occur  before   the   canteloupe   begins   to 

turn  yellow.     A  cantaloupe  in  this  cond- ^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

ition  is  considered  just  right  to  ship,  but    ^  "^'^^.^    ^^^^^^  "^^    provide    for    future 

,..,. .^ „.„ the  day  following  would  be  quite  yellow    j,tands. 

When  the  soil  is  too  compactabout  the    and   unfit  for   transportation.    After  the;     ry,^^^   replacement  of   white  pine  can 

'^     -  .  .  .     .,.        . ii.:_.i„   ..^.-.t,  nnA    .       1    t...    irvrn-itio-   Qooti    trees   on 


roots  of  plants,  they  languish  for  want  of 

air. 

Pear  trees  require  food  in  order  to  raise 
large,  luscious  fruit.    Manure  them  freely. 

Some  people  herd  off  onion  smut  by 
traussplanting.  and  others  by  the  use  of 
lime  and  sulphur. 

If  coal  ashes  are  dumped  about  the  fruit 
trees  they  will  act  as  a  mulch  and  keep 
away  insects. 

The  wood  from  last  year's  growth  should 
always  be  cut  away  from  bushes  that  bloom 
early  in  spring. 

Every  good  thing  has  its  draw  backs, 
and  trees  continually  mulched  year  after 
year    will  bring  their    roots  too  close  to 


prevented  form 

forks   together 

e   them   support 


season  is  one-half  or  twj-thirds  gone  and  be  assuro.l  by  leaving  seed  trees  on 
the  weather  is  very  not,  as  is  usually  the  each  lot  when  It  Is  cut.  If  the  prac- 
case  he  finds  it  safe  to  cut  them  off  with  tlce  becomes  K-»^'>^1.  tli^\  ^"°^^*^^.  ?* 
:S;  After  they  are  full  grown  and  have  .amis  of  J;----  ^^  f  ^s 
become  densely  netted.  As  no  cantalou- 
pes are  picked  on  Sunday,  many  melons 
are  over  ripe  on  Monday,  and  those  are 
saved  for  seed. 


England  will  be  gi-eater  fifty  years 
hence  than  it  is  today,  and  the  quality 
of  their  timber  will  be  better. 


Wanted,  a  Key* 

Continent:'.!  Europe  would  afford  a 
vast  outlet  for  the  very  class  of  meats 
mo.-Jt  dlJlicult  to  find  a  market  for  In 


Frog  Season  Opens  July  First. 

There  is  a  law  protecting  frogs  and  to -  nnlock 

capture   one  out  of   -on  ^11  incur^  |  BHta   i  ..  ^ 

heavy  penalty,  trogs  may  be  killed  or  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^, 
captured  only  between  July  hrst  ana  j  ^^^.^jj^,  ^vlUlo^.t  beef  at  all  times.  Horse 
November  first.  The  law  provides  for  a  ,  ^^^^_^^  ^^  ^^^  freciuent  evidence.  They 
fine  of  twenty -five  dollars  for  every  vio-  ^^^^^^^^  f^,.^^^  upon  grades  and  cuts  of 
lation.  The  fines  collected  to  be  turned  j  y^^^f  which  we  are  too  fasJilious  to 
over  to  the  school   district.     Those    who  ,  ^^^       ^vnd   as   for   hams,    bacon     """- 


FIELD  OF  UTE  IN  APllIIi. 

lifted  from  the  gutter  Into  a  cart  back- 
ed up  to  tin'  door.   The  end  of  the  gut- 
ter next  tlu«  door  Is  slightly  lower  than 
the  other  end.     One  man  lifts  the  ma- 
nure with  a   fork  an  1  places  It  in  the 
lower  I'lul  o*"  the  trt-iich.   .\  second  man 
then  lifts  it  Into  the  cart.    In  this  man- 
ner till'  liquid  niauure  Is  all  got  Into 
the  cart.     I'inally  the   fragments  that 
remain  In  the  trench  are  swept  to  the 
lower  end  and  remove<l.   The  cart  goes 
Immediati'ly  to  the  Held,  an<l  the  ma- 
nure Is  spr*Md  at  once.    In  summer  It 
la  si»iead  on  the  land  from  which  tlie 
soiling  crops  are  removed.    In  winter 
It  Is  spread  on  the  rye  and  grass  fields 
-on  the  latter   particularly   when  the 
ground  Is  too  soft  to  place  It  upon  the 
rye  fields.    No  manure  is  used  on  new- 
ly seeded  grass  lands,  but  the  second 
and   third   years  grass   fields  are   top 
dressed  in  winter.   "NVe  always  have  a 
place  to  fun  manure."  said  the  owner 
of  this  farn\  and  this  Is  the  secret  of 
bis  large  crops. 
The  cut  shows  a  field  of  rye  on  this 

farm. 


sau- 


over  lo  ine  scnuui   iubhiv*..      *""---    i  ouy.      ^vuu   ua    iw. 

are  catching  frogs  at  present   had   better   gage.  lard.  etc..  the  product  of  literally 


wait  .until  the  season  opens. 


FEED   HER   UP 

Feed   Is   HlKli. 


but    So   Are   Mllte   and 
Bntter. 

Keep  the  cow  up  in  flesh,  up  in  spirit, 
up  in  production.     Feed  is  high,  but  so 
are  milk  and  butter.     Hay  Is  not  high 
in  price  now.  neltlier  Is  the  com  stover, 
and  the  silage  Is  In  the  silo  at  prime 
cost.    Good  silage,  good  clover  or  mix- 
ed hay.  comf  )rtable  (juarters,  clean  wa- 
ter and   generous,  particular  care  are 
starting  factors  In  the  balanced  ration. 
These  are  generally  capable  of  lieing 
profitably  re-enforced  by  good  commer- 
cial feeds  In  reasonable  <iuantltles,  but 
the  former  are  the  elements  that  de- 
termine profit. 

It  Is  not  wise  feeding,  of  course,  to 
make  a  cow  fat  nor  If  she  be  a  good 
dairy  cow  with  enough  protein  In  her 
feed  Is  it  easv  to  do.     It  Is  certainly 


Crop  Conditions  on  May  I,  1906. 
The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  the  reports  of  the  correspondents 
and  agents  of  the  Bureau,   finds  the  area 
under  winter  wheat  remaining  in  cultiva- 
tion on  May  I  to  h.ive  been  about  29,623,000 
acres.  This  is  9  per  cent,  or  about  1,718,- 
000  acres,  less  than  the  area  reported  as 
shown  last  fall,  and  i  per   cent,  or  about 
241,000  acres,  less  than  the  area  of  winter 
wheat  reported  as  harvested  last  year. 

The  average  condition  of  the  growing 
winter-wheat  crop  on   May  i  was  91,  as 
compared  with  89  on  .\pril  i,  1906,  92  on 
May  I.  1905,  76  on  May  i.    1904,  and  85, 
the  mean  of  the  May  averages  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  average  condition  of  winter  rye  on 
May  I  was  93,  as  compared  with  91  on 
April  I,  1906,  94  on  May  i,  1905,81  on 
May  I,  1904,  and  89,  the  mean  of  the  May 
average  of  the  last  ten  years. 

The  average  condition  of  meadow  mow- 
ing lands  on  May  i  was  92.  against  93  on 
May  I,  1905,  85  on  May  i,  1904,  and  90, 
the  mean  of  the  May  averages  of  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  average  condition  of  spring  past- 
ures on  May  i  was  91,  against  92  on  May 
I,  1905,  Soon  Mry  I,  1904,  and  89,  the 
mean  of  the  May  averages  of  the  last  ten 
years. 

Of  the  total  acerage  of  spring  plowing 
contemplated,  64  per  cent,  is  reported  as 
actually  done  up  to  May  i,  as  compared 
with  72  per  cent  at  the  corresponding  date 
last  year  and  a  ten-year  average  ton  May 
I  of  67. 

Of  spring  planting,  53  per  cent  is  repor- 
ted as  having  been  completed  on  May  i. 


Advertising  is  the  life  of  trade.  If  you 
want  to  succeed  you  must  place  your  ad- 
vertisement where  it  will  reach  the  peo- 
ple who  desire  to  purchase  that  which 
you  propose  to  sell.     If  you  don't  adver 


millions  of  corn  fed  hogs  could  be  mar- 
keted  In  France.  Germany  and  contlg- 
uou.s  countries  If  a  way  could  be  found 
through  the  custom  house. —  Ohio 
Farmer. 


Potato  Bugs  Being  Killed  Off. 

,„«p.^K- --  I      President    McGowan,    of    the     Berks 

Use  our  readers  will  not  know  where  you  1  bounty  Agricultural  Society,  says  the 
can  be  found,  and  others  will  get  the  hj^,iy.i,uy  and  the  rose  bug  are  swiftly  ex- 
trade  you  might  have  had.  Why  not  try  ti„guishing  the  potato  bugs  and  the  cat- 
the  Country  Journal  erpillars  and   that   farmers  will   not  en- 

counter    much  trouble   with  them  this 

year. 

Big  Strawberries. 
Nathaniel  Shupp,  of  Brecknock,  Berks 
county,  has  raised  the  banner  strawber- 
ries in  that  county  this  year.  He  has 
stalks  bearing  from  six  to  seven  berries, 
one  of  them  having  a  circumference  of 
nine  inches. 


Kor  an  all  around  i.r'.mary  school  you 

can't    bent    the    little    country    school- 

housi'.   ten  or   more  little  folk   and   a 

sweet    little    woman    to    teach    them. 

Every  child  may  re;)resent  a  separate 

class,   but  tliat  d(K«sn't   matter.     Each 

child  has  the  patleut,  careful  aid  In  Its 

studies   which   is  so   largely   denlej  It 

when  attending  the  larger  and  graded 

school. 


OlTe  Onlonii  Carefal  Attention. 

Onions  from  seed  sown  In  open 
ground  retjulre  careful  attention  from 
the  very  beginning,  (lean  out  the 
weeds  and  keep  the  hoe  going.  Tb» 
band  wheel  hoe  U  a  great  help. 


John  r.  Horn, 


5 


20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,PA. 

Green  liouses,  353  D, 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TCLEHHONC,   3444. 
Mail  order*  wiU  receive  prompt  attention 


S 
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THE    »EKU    CORN    TEST. 

There   Is  probably  no  field  of  agri- 
cultural effort  which  Is  just  now  re- 
celvhig  a  greater  measure  of  attention 
than  that  having  to  do  with  the  select- 
ing   and    testing   of   seed    com.     For 
weeks  past  the  seed  com  gospel  trains 
have  been  making  their  trips  through 
the  corn  belt   of  the  central   western 
states,   giving  to  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  farmers  the  salient  points  on 
this  very  important  subject.    Professor 
Holden  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
college,   who  Is  the  originator  of  the 
corn  gospel  Idea,  Is  superintending  one 
of  these  trains.   For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lectures  given  by  these  corn  ex- 
perts we  give  below  a  condensed  de- 
scription   of    this    method    of    testing 
com: 

The  most  practical  way  for  testing 
the  germination  of  each  ear  Is  by  using 
a  germination  box.     This  Is  a  simple 
affair  and  can  be  made  by  any  one  In 
an  hour's  time.     Any  box   about  six 
inches  deep  and  2  by  3  feet  In  size  may 
be  used.     Fill  the  box  about  half  full 
of  moist  sand,  dirt  or  sawdust,  well 
pressed  down,  so  that  It  will  leave  a 
smooth,   even   surface.     In   case  saw- 
dust Is  used  it  should  be  put  in  a  gun- 
ny sack  au.l  set  in  a  tub  of  warm  wa-  [ 
ter  for  half  an  hour,  so  that  It  will  be 
thoroughly     moistened     before    using. 
Take  a  white  cloth  about  the  size  of  the 
box  and  rule  It  off  checkerboard  fash- 
Ion  one  and  a  half  Inches  each  way.  [ 
Number  the  checks  1,  2.  3,  and  so  on, 
and  place  It  over  the  sawdust  and  tack 
to  the  box  at  the  corners  and  edges. 
Lay  out  the  ears  to  be  tested  side  by 
side  on  tlie  floor;   remove  one  kernel 
from  near  the  butt,  middle  and  tip  of 
the  ear;  turu  the  ear  over  and  remove 
three  kernels  from  the  opposite  side.  In 
like  manner,  making  six  kernels  In  all, 
thus  securing  a  sample  from  the  entire 
ear.     Place  the  six  kernels  at  the  end 
of  the  ear  from  which  they  were  taken. 
Use  care  that  the  kernels  do  not  get 
mixed  with  the  kernels  from  the  ear 
next  to  It.     .\fter  the  kernels  are  re- 
moveil   boards   may   be  laid  over  the 
rows  of  corn   to  keep  them   In  place 
until  the  germination  is  known.    Place 
the  kernels  from  ear  of  com  No.  1  In 
square  No.  1  of  the  germination  box, 
from  ear  No.  2  in  siiuare  No.  2.  and  so 
on  with  all  the  ears.    Thenvlace  over 
this  a  cloth  considerably   larger  than 
the  box;  cover  with  about  two  Inches  of 
moist  sand,  dirt  or  sawdust  and  keep  In 
a  warm  place  so  that  It  will  not  freeze. 
The  sitting  room  will  perhaps  be  the 
most  suitable  place.     The  kernels  will 
(terminate  in  four  to  six  days.     Then 
••emove  the  cover  carefully   to  avoid 
misplacing  the  kernels  In  the  squares. 
(A  piece  of  thin  cloth  placed  over  the 
kernels  before  the  covering  is  put  on 
will  prevent  the  kernels  from  sticking 

10  the  upper  cover.)  i:xamine  the  ker- 
nels In  tlie  germination  box.  For  ex- 
ample, the  kernels  in  squares  Nos.  1. 

11  and  20  have  faile<l  to  grow,  and 
gome  of  the  kernels  In  squares  Nos.  2.  3, 
4,  0.  12  and  in  have  refused  to  grow  or 
show  weak  germination.  Tlie  corre- 
sponding ears  should  be  rejected.  The 
ears  showing  weak  germination  should 
be  treated  the  same  as  worthless  ears. 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 


Over 

150,000 

Pleased 

Customers 

Shipment* 
made  Invlaln 
boxes.  QrHo 
narkatolndl* 
eateeoateata. 


ONE  FULL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 

We  know  the  meaalnK  of  worda  and  wlU  do  aa  we  Bay.  Wa 
alalm  to  bo  the  loweat-prloed  WhUkey  Hoaae  and  tha 
l!erK«8t  MaU  Order  WhUkey  Ooaeera  In  the  South.  All  the 
North  Carolina  WhUkey  we  aell  U jfood-there'a  no  bad. 


Maxima    Fur    the     Makera    From    an 
Evaporator  Coinpanr* 

Have  all  utensils  tlioroughly  cleaned 
lud  scalded.  | 

Employ  none  but  competent  and  ex- 
perienced men  to  tap  your  trees. 

Tap  on  the  sunny  side,  low  down, 
4wo  or  three  feet  from  the  ground  and 
shallow,  about  two  Inches  deep,  provid- 
ed you  do  not  strike  dark  wood.  If 
you  do.  stop  at  once  if  you  are  only  an 
Inch  deep,  as  very  little  sap  comes 
from  dark  wood,  and  it  will  make  dark 
sugar.  I 

The  tapping  bit  should  be  sharp  so 
as  to  cut  a  clean  smooth  hole.  Be 
sure  no  chips  are  left  iu  the  hole.  A 
little  rosslug  of  the  rough  bark  will  do 
no  harm,  but  be  careful  not  to  injure 
the  inner  or  live  bark.  Avoid  tapping 
near,  especially  above  or  below,  any 
scar  made  by  tapping  In  previous 
years. 

The  finest  tiavor  and  lightest  color 
will  bo  obtained  by  shallow  tapping. 
Cut  away  tlie  rougli  bark  only  before 
tapping,  leaving  bark  sulhcieutly  thick 
to  hold  the  spout  firmly  to  prevent 
leaking. 

One  spout  to  a. bucket  and  one  bucket 
to  a  tree,  e::cept  on  some  very  large 
thrifty  trees  two  buckets  might  be 
used  on  opposite  sides  with  one  spout 
to  each  bucket.  Use  metal  spouts  that 
eighths  to  one-half  Inch.  Use  metal 
eights  to  one-half  Inch.  Use  metal 
buckets  and  covers  as  far  as  possible. 

Gather  often:  boll  at  once.  Every 
delay  In  the  process  of  evaporating 
sap  will  injure  more  or  less  the  quali- 
ty of  the  sugar.— American  Cultivator. 


lany  known  competitor 

InlilauldJoyt  It'amaae  oy  uuueui  puopio  lu  vm  muuuimiiio  «i 
iNortS  Carolina,  tn  oianityle  coiper  bUILj,  jual  aalt  WMmadeby 
lottr  erandlatUere.    Flret-rate  wUukey  la  sold  at  es^OO  to  He.  00 


U{«-HAoe  Dv  Honest^ 
Nocni  Carouna  Peopte 


I  per  Ballon,  but  ife  not  any  betu-r  than  "Caaper'B  ll^e.^r  OJ^*  " 
ImuBt  please  or  we  will  buy  It  Lack.  We  bare  a  capital  of  •600,000, 
land  the  Peoples'  National  Bank  and  the  Piedmont  SaTlnan  Bank 
lot  thlscity  will  tell  jou  our  word  is  ffood.  To  Introduce  this  old, 
Ihonest  whiskey,  we  offer  fonr  Full  Quarts  of  "Cajper  a  11 
lYcarOld"— two  sample  bottles,  one  18,  one  18  year  old— a  corK- 
IscreW  and  a  drinking  ^lass-all  for»8.»6._lf  es.*©  isMnt  we 
IwlU  double  the  above  and  put  In  free  One  Fnll  Qnart  Kftra. 
I  Wo  have  some  of  this  whiskey  only  7  years  old.  and  will  send  Qva- 
iRallon  kCB  for  110  or  will  furnish  twenty  full  ijuart  bottles  on  re- 
ISelpt  of  .Ml  and  give  free  corkacrej^.  drlnlong  gla^ 


I  and  ttakot*  must  add  £0  cents  per  iiuart  extra. 


Oaaper  Bid*. 


THE  CASPER  CO.  (Inc.) 


WINSTON-HALKM,  N.  O. 


rEDITOR'S  NOTKl— Before  permitting  the  aboTS  whiskey  sdyertisement  to  appear  in  onr  colamns,  we  Inrestl- 
Kate<\  the  firm  thfoagh  their  Hankers.    We  oheMfuUy  sadorse  Ibsm.  aa4   friends  in  need  of  pure  whiskies  for  medical 


I  need  not  bssitats  to  order  sample  lot. 


pearcd  tho.v  an-  cxp.itHl  to  the  great- | 
est  possil  le  dangi".-  of  contamination.  I 
We  should  ho  plei'.sed  to  have  any 
"oailers  of  tliese  notes  who  may  have  \ 
triefi  this  ji'.an  to  report  on  tlie  mear  ! 
lire  of  success  which  has  attended  It.      j 

FenctiiR  Out  Bnara. 

A  vei-y  elective  w:iy  to  protect  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  tomatoes,  etc..  from 
the  ravages  of  leaf  eating'  bu;,'S  is 
sho-vvn  In  American  Agriculturist.  It  Is 
a  cone  shaped  cover  made  of  wire  net- 
ting or  fly  screen.  Cut  a  circular  piece 
twenty  Inches  In  diaiiieter.  From  one 
side  make  a  straidit  cut  to  tli.'  center 
of  the  piece,  then  bend  the  piece  into  a 


A    HOG    CHOLERA    PREVENTIVE. 

Leading   farmers   in   a   county    lu   a 
western    state    claim    that    the    hog 
cholera    plague    has    been    practically 
and  effectually  stamped  out  In  the  fol- 
lowing very  simple  manner.    Inasmuch 
as  the  plan  Is  an  Inexpensive  one.  In- 
volving no  outlay  for  high  priced  medi- 
cines or  veterinary  attendance,  we  give 
it  for  what  It  is  worth.     It  Is  a  well 
known  fact  tliat  tlie  ordinary   proce- 
dure when  cholera  breaks  out  In  a  drove 
of  hogs  Is  to  take  the  Infected  animals 
out  of  the  pen  or  lot  In  which  the  drove 
has  been  quartered.     The  plan  under 
discussion  Is  a  reversal  of  the  common 
practice— provides  for  the  removal   of 
the  well  hogs  to  entirely  new  quarters. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  veterinarians 
are    well     agreed     tliat     the    disease 
spreads    through    Infection,    well    ani- 
mals  becoming   contaminated   by   the 
saliva,  sputum  and  excreta  of  Infected 
animals,    the    method    of    prevention 
suggested  would  seem  to  have  much 
to  commend  It  along  the  line  of  sound 
sanitary  sense.     It  Is  therefore  clear 
that  If  uninfected  hogs  are  left  In  a 
lot  or  pen  In  which  the  disease  has  ap- 


IN  ONE'S  OWN   GARDEN. 

Peaa   and    Onion*  —  Ho^v   to   Brlns  oa 
Theae  Favorite  Cropa. 

Peas  are  perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  Indispensable  vegetable  that 
one  can  grow  In  his  own  garden,  says 
a   Uural   Ne.v   Yorker   writer.     Where 
early  peas  are  desiriHl  they  should  be 
the  first  thing  i)lauted  in  spring.     For 
tlie  garden  or  home  use  we  prefer  to 
sow  them  lu  double  rows,  which  saves 
one-half  the  labor  In  staking  or  brush- 
ing up  and  gives  about  the  same  crop  ; 
to  tlie  row  as  if  sown  In  single  rows.  , 
Double   roA- ?    are   made   eight   Inches 
apart  and  tliree  or  four  feet  from  other 
rows. 

A  good  compost  of  stable  manure  Is 
decidedly  better  for  growing  peas  than 
commercial     fertilizers.     We     usually 
furrow  the  liround  six  Inches  deep  and 
till  fu.Tows  half  full  of  the  compost 
Cover  tills  with  hoe  or  plow,  rake  the 
i-ows  level   with   tlie  soil.     Set  a   line 
In  the  ceater  of  the  row  so  prepared, 
make  drill  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
In  these  the  peas  are  sown  at  the  rate 
of  one  quart  to  fifty  feet  of  double  row. 
Onlona  From  Beta. 
Onions  that  are  to  be  grown   from 
tlie  sets  should  Ik?  planted  very  early. 
Onion  sets  are  small,  dry  onions  grown 
from  seed  the  previous  year.     When 
planted  early  they  can  be  used  In  the 
green  state  or  bunched  for  market  In 
June  or   ripened    off   In    July.     Plant 
tliree   Inches  apart   In   the   row.     The 
amount  required  for  a  given  piece  of 
ground  depends  on  the  size  of  the  sets. 
Globe  Danvers  and  White  Portugal  are 
about  the  only  varieties  grown  from 
the  sets. 


r*^-:Sf  - 


SCREEN  ri.ANT  PKOTECTION. 

cone  by  lapping  the  two  cut  edges  and 
fasten  with  a  piece  of  wire  or  heavy 
twine.  The  cut  sides  must  overlap  each 
other  half  way  around,  in  order  that 
the  arranjcemeut  may  be  cone  shaped. 

If  the.^e  covers  are  placed  over  each 
plant,  with  the  ed-^es  pressed  slightly 
into  the  soil,  and  painted  green  they 
will  give  a  good  shade  for  plants  and 
will  protect  theni  from  bugs,  Insects, 
birds  and  other  pests. 

GARDEN  CRAFT. 


Braah  Cleaners. 

There  Is  no  worse  animal  to  put  Into 
an  orchard  than  the  goat,  because  he 
is  a  browser  of  the  truest  type,  but 
for  preparing  brush  or  timbered  land 
that  Is  to  1k?  put  Into  orchard  or  any 
kind  of  fruit  he  has  uo  equal.  The 
Angora  may  be  the  most  protitable  to 
keep,  but  any  kind  of  scrub  goat  will 
eat  brush  and  weeds,  and  this  Is  the 
desirable  point  for  the  m:in  that  wants 
biB  laud  cleaned  of  all  woody  growtiL 


Peaa,  Early   to  Lnte  —  Melona  Gro^r« 
Bet%veen   the  Ro^va. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  frost  Is  out,  the 
last  of  March  If  iiosslble.  I  plant  early 
peas  In  rows  six  feet  apart,  putting  up 
four  foot  chi»  ken  wire  when  they  are 
up  about  an  inch.    I  plant  almost  whol- 
I  ly    for   retail    trade,   selling   my    fruit, 
vegetables,    pfiultry.    eggs    and    cream 
'  to  the  summer  i)eople.  so  that  I  have  to 
!  plan   most  carefully  for  a  continuous 
supply    of    ev.M-ything    desirable.      By 
'  this  method  with  the  early  peas  I  miss 
getting  them  as  early  as  others  do,  bat 
get  a  large  crop.     For  first  early  they 
should    not    be   brushed,   as   the   wind 
blc'.'«liig  them  to  and  fro  checks  their 
growth,  and  they  fruit  quicker,  while 
sticking  tlieni  gives  the  largest  possi- 
ble   deveiopnient    and    keeps    them    In 
season  from  the  middle  of  June   Into 
July,  and  they  will  all  reach  the  top  of 
the  wire. 

Unaanal  Melon  Culture. 
I  plant  white  Ji.pan  melons  between 
the  rows  May   1   in   boxes   with  glass 
over   them.      Some   ye-.rs    the   melons 
force  me  to  take  up  tlie  peas  before 
they  are  through  bearing,  especially  If 
there  are  suttlclent  rains  to  keep  the 
peas  growing.   In  which  case  I  think 
they  would  go  to  the  top  of  a  five  foot 
wire,     aiy    late   peas   have   not   been 
planted  so  early  as  perhaps  they  might 
have  been  on  account  of  the  earlies  be- 
ing In  the  way.    The  only  real  late  pea 
that  iaucceeds  with  me  Is  the  Marble- 
head    Early     Marrowfat,    which    will 
grow  above  the  top  of  five  foot  wire.— 
T.  T.  Jenks,   Rhode  Island,  In  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOOD   FOPi   L'.lilY  COWS. 

rhe  Northern  Farmer  Can  Practical- 
ly Keep  Away  From  the  Mill  Man. 

With  bran  at  .*n1.S  to  $22  a  ton  and 
?till  climbing  and  other  mill  foods  i>ro 
portionately  li.udi.  It  Is  very  evident 
that  till'  dair;. .  .;in  must  leave  the  pur- 
chase of  tliese  foods  to  some  one  else. 
He  must  try  to  raise  foods  that  will 
take  the  place  uf  these  purchased  mill 
foods.  And  happily  he  can,  says  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Shaw  in  Orange  Judd 
Faru.er.  In  all  the  northern  states 
the  dairy  farmer  cm  keep  practically 
away  from  the  mill  man.  He  may  do 
so  in  other  states,  but  he  can  do  so 
more  easily  in  the  northern  and  moun- 
tain states  than  in  other  areas.  How 
can  he  do  it?  By  growing  fodder  com 
and  roots. 

There  Is  uo  state  along  the  American 
boundary  In  which  first  class  fodder 
corn  cannot  be  successfully  grown. 
And  there  Is  uo  province  of  Canada 
on  the  Canadian  side  In  which  tho 
same  may  not  be  done.  In  some  of 
these  It  may  be  more  successfully  done 
than  in  others,  but  It  may  be  success- 
fully done  in  them  all. 

Kind  of  Corn  and  Soil. 
The  kind  of  corn  must  depend  on  the 
locality.  That  kind  will  be  best  which 
gives  the  largest  amount  of  fodder  re- 
gardless of  ear  protluctiou,  provided 
the  fodder  Is  so  fine  tl^at  It  will  be 
practically  all  eaten  and  that  It  reach- 
es a  stage  of  maturity  almost  perfect- 
ed before  It  Is  cut.  It  Is  greatly  im- 
portant that  the  corn  shall  be  nearly 
mature  when  it  is  harvested  and  that 
it  shall  be  harvested  before  It  has  been 
Injured  by  frost. 

Such  corn  will  grow  well  on  any  kind 
of  drained  and  rich  land,  but  In  north- 
ern areas  sandy  loams  are  better 
adapted  to  Its  growth  than  clays,  as  on 
the  former  It  grows  more  quickly  and 
is  therefore  more  certain  to  mature 
sufficiently  before  It  Is  injuretl  by 
frost.  Grass  or  clover  Is  the  best  crop 
to  precede  fodder  com.  The  roots  of 
the  corn  revel  amid  the  moisture  and 
nutrient  furnished  by  the  decaying 
grass  roots. 


KEEP    THE    BOY    THIS    IX^AY. 

To  keep  a  boy  on  the  farm  first  of  al? 
work  should  be  made  as  pleasant  and 
attractive  to  him  as  possible.    He  will 
never  like  the  farm  if  he  realizes  that 
he  Is  nothing  but  a  chore  boy  to  have 
to  work  with  the  poorest  team,  the  old- 
est  tools.     Then   giving  him   a  small 
financial  Interest  lu  the  work  which  he 
does  Is  a  matter  of  the  highest  Impor- 
tance.   There  are  far  more  boys  driven 
from  the  farm  than  ever  leave  It  volun- 
tarily.   A  very  good  way  Is  to  give  the . 
boy  an  acre  of  laud  and  let  him  have 
all  he  can  raise  on  It  A  number  of  old 
grangers  have  been  much  surprised  at 
what  their  boys  coi^d  do  under   this 
plan  and  have  been  given  a  very  valu- 
able object  lesson  In  the  possibilities  of 
a  small  piece  of  land  well  tilled.    You 
farm  boys  who  read  this  ask  for  the 
use  of  an  acre  of  land,  pay  rent  for  It 
If  your  father  won't  give  It  to  you  and 
try  this  year  to  see  how  big  a  crop  of 
potatoes  or  corn  or  cabbages  or  squash- 
es you  can  raise.    Popcorn  will  often 
pay  as  well  as  or  better  than  any  other 
crop.  ,.    *. 
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The  CotJNT«T  Journal  is  published  monthly 
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NOTICE. 

If  you  find  this  parag.aph  marked  it  means 
that  your  time  is  up,  and  that  we  will  stop  send- 
ing the  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  30  day.s. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you,  so  please  renew  at 
once. 


THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY    REQUESTED  TO   PAY  THE 

SAME. 
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pow    to    Grow    Thew    la    <*• 

Potted  Planta   Pre«©»»ed. 

The  egf?i>hint,  one  of  the  most 
Boipe,  nutritious  and  finely  flavored  of 
veRetables,  being  a  tropical  plant,  re- 
quii-os  a  high  temperature,  but  the 
young  i)lnuts  can  bo  raised,  with  a  lit- 
tle cjire,  In  the  house  us  well  as  In  a 
hotbed.  This  Is  how  It  can  be  done,  as 
told  In  an  exchange: 

Get  a  ten  cent  package  of  Improved 
New  York  large  p'-rple  seed,  which 
sow  evenly  In  a  small  box  of  fine,  well 
enriched  loam-leaf  mold  If  you  can 
get  it— covering  the  seed  lightly  and 
firming  the  soil  about  the  seed  by  press- 
ing It  gt'ntly  with  a  small  piece  of 
board.  The  soil  should  be  <ust  moist 
and  no  more,  as  during  germination 
eggi>lant  seeds  cannot  stand  much 
dampness  or  being  chilletl.  This  Is  the 
critical  time.  Place  the  box  before, a 
wln..jw.  facing  the  south  If  possible, 
In  tlie  kitchen  or  a  room  where  the 
temperature  never  falls  below  68  to 
70  degrees.  ' 

Begrln  Any  Time  After  March. 
It  often  luippons  that  after  April  1—  , 
before  which  date  It  Is  best  not  to  sow 
your  seed  —  the  temperature  outside 
gets  low.  penetrating  the  window 
panes;  in  which  case  remove  your  box 
of  embryo  plants  to  warmer  quarters 
for  the  time  being. 

As  soon  as   plants  get  their  second  ^ 
leaves   they   should    l)e  transferred   to 
larger  boxes;  better  still,  to  pots— three 
inch  and  five  Inch  sizes  are  handy.    In 
transplanting  the  first  time  to  the  three 
Inch  pots  handle  plants  carefully,  leav- 
ing as  much  soil  as  p  )-V.Me  attaching 
to  roots.    In  transferring  from  three  to  j 
five   inch    pots— the    latter   being   one-  i 
third  filled  wUh  soil  beforehand— do  It 
as  follows:  Invert  thf  pot.  placing  the 
stem  of  the  plant  l)etv.een  the  second 
and  third  fingers  of  your  left  hand,  so 
'  that  the  top  of  tlu'  pot   rests  on   the 
palm  of  your  hand;  give  thf  pot  two  or 
three   taps   with   your   v\%\.\.   when   It 
can  be  lifted  off:  then  pnt  the  whole 
mass  into  the   five  iiidi   i>ot.  filling  in 
with  more  .soil;  adoift  the  same  plan 
when  transferring  from   five  Inch  pot 
to  garden. 

This  boy  early  showed  his  al>llity  In 
engineering  a  trade— urged  his  mother 
to  l>uy  vegetal)lesat  u  Kood  round  price 
from  children  peddling  in  the  com- 
munity, sho  being  lor  some  time  Ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  the  vegetables 
came  from  the  family  garden  and  that 
her  enterprising  heir  was  pocketing  a 
gooil  commission  on  all  sales  made. 


son  Is  over  ths  remalnln.^  shoots  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  until 
the  close  of  the  season,  as  only  In  this 
way  can  the  roots  gain  In  strengttx  and 
vigor. 


Do  you  keep  sheep?    If  so,  lambing 
time   will    be   coming   along   soon,   as 
will    also   the  cold  spring   rains,   and 
how  best  to  save  the  lamb  crop  will  be 
a  subject  of  vital  Importance.     If  you 
hnv#   a   handcart,    and   every    farmer 
should  have  one.  fix  a  crate  on  It  largi^ 
enough  to  hold  a  ev^-e  and  lamb.    Then 
when  the  little  fellows  begin  to  come 
you  are  ready  to  take  care  of  them.    If 
the  ewes  have  the  run  of  a  pasture  ad- 
joining the  barn,  which  Is  a  good  plan. 
It  should  be  one  man's  business  to  care 
for  the  ewes.     TMien  the  lambs  come 
take  your  cart  and  bring  the  ewe  and 
lamb  to  the  barn.     You  will  find  this 
much  easier  and  quicker  than  holding 
the  lamb  In  your  hands  and  trying  to 
toll  the  ewe  to  the  bam.    Tlenty  of  hot 
water  should  be  kept  on  hand  at  all 
times  during  lambing  season.     Wlion 
some  cold,  rainy  day  you  find  a  lamb 
as  stiff  as  a  board  and  to  all  Intents 
and  purpories  dead  take  It  to  the  house 
!  and  put  It  into  a  pail  of  wnt"r  as  ho^ 
as  you  can  bear  your  hands,  and  hold 
It  tliero  until  It  gets  wnrmel  thraugh. 
It  will  tell  you  when  by  setting  up  a 
vigorous  kicking  and  bleating.     When 
you  are  satisfied  tliat  he  has  a  gootl 
pair  of  lungs  take  him  out  and  wrap 
'  him  up  In  an  old  g'l'v.iy  r<nck  :Mid  lay 
him   under  or  back   of  the  stove.     It 
i  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be  run- 
ning around  lookirg  for  s;)--u-thlng  to 
eat.  as  good  a  lamb  as  thorgh  he  had 
never  hern    ch'Med.     We   have   never 
known  this  to  fall. 


A  CUTTING   BENCH. 

Arranvement     In    Use    In    Colorado's 
Fnnions   Spud   Region. 

The  seed  potato  cutter  Illustrated  Is 
a  machine  used  In  the  Greeley  district 
of  Colorado.  It  Is  said  to  be  on  the 
whole  satisfactory. 

A  wide  l)ench  Is  boxed  In  on  both 
ends  and  one  side.  It  Is  divided  Into 
two  or  throe  compartments,  these  be- 
ing open  In  the  front,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  side  boxed  In.  To  each 
I  of  these  coinpartments  Is  attached  a 
i  sack  on  hooks,  and  along  one  side  of 
the  bench  in  the  middle  of  each  com- 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 

For  all  i)ractical  purposes  It  may  be 
said  that  genius  Is  just  another  name 
for  hard,  persistent  work. 

Many  a  hired  man  Is  high  priced  at 
$1(J  per  mouth  and  board,  while  his 
fellow  Is  rheap  at  $2.S  or  $r,o  and  keep. 


Skunk.s  are  one  of  the  nuisances  of 
settlement  and  civilization.  There  are 
a  htuiilred  of  these  beasts  now  where 
there  was  one  when  the  country  was 
first  settled. 

In  a  general  way  It  may  be  said  that 
If  your  poultry  range  Is  limited  In  ex- 
tent it  Is  better  to  keep  the  Asiatic 
fowls.  If  the  range  Is  ample,  thax 
fowls  of  the  Leghorn  type  will  pay 
best,  

It  Is  claimed  by  those  who  have 
made  trial  of  It  that  one  and  one- 
quarter  pounds  of  sulphur  dusted 
through  each  bushel  of  seed  com  Just 
before  planting  will  prevent  mice, 
gophers  ,aud  cutworms  from  working 
on  the  seed.      

.    ■       ■ .  ..i 

We  kixDW  of  a  sheep  raiser  In  the 
central  west  who  finds  It  very  profita- 
ble to  have  his  lambs  come  In  January 
and  have  plenty  of  spring  lamb  to  sell 
at  high  prices  to  the  visitors  at  a  poptx- 
lar  summer  resort  locateil  near  him. 
He  keeps  the  twin  l)earing  breeds  and 
■its  up  nigbiB  a  good  deal  In  January. 


With  a  denuding  of  the  forest  areas 
of   a    great    portion    of    the    northern 
states  attention  Is  being  turned  to  the 
forest   reserves  of  other  states  which 
up   to   this    time   have    been    left   un- 
touched because  of  their  greater  Inac- 
cessibility.    Among   these    is    Florida, 
which  has  a  wealth  of  forest  resources 
In  the  shape  of  long  leaf,  short  leaf  and 
loblolly  pine,  together  with  cypresses. 
Increased  attention   Is  manifested   by 
those    Interested    In    this    industry    In 
calls  for  assistance  from  the  national 
forest  reserve   service   along  the   line 
of  a   drainage  of  forest  areas  and  a 
prevention  of  the  fires  which  are  quite 
generally  resorted  to  in  burning  over 
the  ground  with  a  view  to  Improving 
the  pasturage. 


The  American  Society  of  Equity,  with 
head<iuarters  at  Indianapolis.  Ind..  has 
undertaken   the  prjject  of   organizing 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  particularly 
those  of  the   wheat  producing  states, 
into   a   trust,    with   a    membership   of 
200.000.    Tli'^  object  of  the  organization 
will  be  to  control  the  prices  of  all  the 
leading  farm  products— to  keep  wheat 
at  $1  a  bushel  and  other  products  at  a 
price  level  to  correspond.     In  view  of 
the  large  membership  proposed,  one  of 
the  chief  oiistacles  to  success  will  lie 
In  the  dlfflciilty  of  securing  united  ac- 
tion  and   of   getting   Individual   mem- 
bers to  stick  to  a  particular  agreement. 
The  experiences  of  the  ordinary  farm- 
ers' co-operative  creameries  and  grain 
and  produce  companies  along  the  line 
of  securing  unitetl  and  harmonious  ac- 
tion touching  matters  tliat  are  conced- 
ed to  be  to  the  best  Interest  of  all  con- 
cerned would  seem  to  cause  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  so  vast  an 
economic    enten)rise.      However,    the 
field   Is   surely   an   inviting   if  also  a 
speculative  one.   and   the  outcome  of 
the  enterprise  will  be  watched  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest. 


SEED  POTATO  CTTTTEB. 

partment  and  ri;;ht  over  the  opening 
!  of  the  sack  is  fixed.  In  an  upright  posi- 
j  tion.  a  shoemaker's  or  common  steel 
I  table  knife. 

'  Potatoes  to  be  cut  for  planting  are 
I  shoveled  Into  the  compartments  of  the 
j  box.  and  In  front  of  each  compartment 
a  man  takes  his  position,  being  seated 
on  a  box  or  stool  for  comfort's  sake. 
He  seizes  the  tuljers  In  rapid  succes- 
sion and  l)y  pulling  them  against  the 
blade  quickly  cuts  one  into  as  many 
pieces  as  desired.  The  pieces  are  then 
dropped  into  the  open  sack.  It  is 
claimed  that  l)y  this  Indirect  method  of 
using  the  knife  two  fairly  good  cutters 
can  cut  each  day  all  the  potatoes  or- 
dinarily reiiulred  for  the  use  of  one 
planter. 


The  year  1900  opens  up  with  fair 
prospects  for  the  American  farmer.  The 
nonproduceis  of  the  country  are  all  em- 
ployed at  good  wages.  Insuring  good 
ma:k(ns  for  all  the  produce  which  he 
,can  raise.  He  commencos  the  year  with 
a  larger  knowledge  of  how  best  to  work 
his  land  ami  grow  his  crops  than  ever 
befo:e.  He  is  at  last  working  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  science  as  applied  to 
agriculture. 

Far  better  off  Is  the  boy.  whether 
in  city  or  country,  in  doing  some  re- 
spectalile  work  and  thereby  learning 
the  v.ilue  of  the  hours  a:vl  the  dollars 
than  In  schiol  when  kept  there  against 
his  will.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  Is 
not  only  losing  ground  himself,  but  Is 
an  all  around  nuisance  both  to  his 
teachers  and  his  clafjsmates  as  well. 
Yon  can  drive  a  hor  e  to  water,  but  you 
can't  ma!;('  Mm  r.rlr.'.;. 


GARD£N      TALK 


H 


There  is  many  a  farmer  who  plants 
his  scores  or  hundreds  of  acres  to 
wheat,  corn  and  cotton  who  actually 
begrud.:,'es  the  use  of  a  half  acre  for 
a  kitchen  garden,  yet  that  half  acre, 
or  even  quai'ter  acre,  gives  better  re- 
turns than  any  equal  area  on  the  farm. 

Too  often  the  garden  Is  the  most 
neglected  spot  on  the  place.    Good  re- 


.      , ,    suits  cannot  be  expected  from  meager 
Every  well  regulated  garden  should    ^^edlng  and  sloveulv  cultivation. 
have    Its    plot    for   asparagus      Once       ^,^^^^  ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^  j^  ..^^^ 
started   the   bed    requires    little   care,  j        ^^^^,^^ ..     ^^  gardener  who  enter, 
yet  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of 


one  of  the  most  succulent  vegetables 
we  know.    Vigorous  three  or  four  year 
old  roots  may  be  secured  from  some  of 
your  neighbors  or  a   nearby   nursery- 
man.    These   should   be   set   in   rows 
three  feet  apart,  and  al)Out  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  and  to  a  depth  of  six 
to  eight   inches   in   mellow,   well  ma- 
nured soil  or  may  be  put  In  trenches  In* 
the  bottom  of  which  well  rotted  ma- 
nure   has   been   mixed.     The   idea   in< 
putting  the  roots  down  to  such  a  depth , 
is  that  it  will   increase  the  length  of 
the  blanched,  tender  stalk  to  be  cut 
for  the  table.    Old  beds  may  be  great- 
ly benefited  by  fertilizing  the  surface 
with  well  rotted  manure  and  by  sprin- 
kling a  generous  supply  of  coarse  salt 


the  taix  end  of  the  procession  is  likely 
to  remain  there. 

The  kitchen  garden  will  take  all  that 
we  have  to  give.  It  has  a  place  for 
all  tlie  ashes,  the  yard  sweepings, 
leaves,  wood  pile  trash,  solid  and  liquid 
refreshments  and  commercial  fertili- 
zers.   Its  maw  Is  truly  insatiable. 

Hire  a  little  extra  labor  (if  you  can 
find  it)  and  get  ahead  of  the  game  for 
once,  at  least 

Those  who  "make  garden*  generally 
grow  only  the  common«v  and  most 
easily  raised  vegetables  because  of  the 
popular  notion  that  choice  kinds  can 
only  be  raised  by  market  gardeners 
with  hotbeds  and  greenhouses.  This 
Is  not  always  a  right  conclusion.    Try 


BEE-KEEPERS 

IVIAKE  MONEY  if  they   handle   their 
Bees  properly. 

The  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPER  tells 
just  how  this  should  be  done. 

Articles  are  all  by  the   most  practical 
and  experienced  Bee-Keepers. 

The  Editors  are  thoroughly  practical— 

The   Bee-Keeper   has  been    published 
continually  for  16  years — 

Price  50c.  a  year  (35c.  to  new  subscri- 
bers,) 32  pages  fully  illustrated —  Sample 
Copy  and  large  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Bee  Supplies  FREE. 
Address, 

The  American  Bee-Keeper, 

FALCONER,  N.  Y. 
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CORN   STUBBLE  DRAG. 


A    Device    DeMiKned    aa    an    ImproT*- 
meiit    ou   tbe   Sinisle   Pole. 

Many  farmers  are  accustomed  to 
breaking  oft*  the  corn  stubbles  on 
ground  intended  for  plowing  or  culti- 
vating early  in  spring  by  the  use  of 
a  pole  drawn  crossways  over  the  stub- 
bles. The  morning  Is  generally  the 
best  time,  before  stubldes  thaw  and 
become  tougl»,  when  they  will  not 
break  off  so  readily.  This  has  always 
been  my  method  of  doing  the  work, 
and  the  objection  I  found  was  that  a 
long  pole  where  ground  is  not  level 
will  not  drag  close  to  the  ground  its 
whole  length.     A  short  pole  requires 


COKX  STUBBLE  DRAG. 

too  much  driving,  and  the  draft  for  a 
team  is  very  iiglit.  Instead  of  a  single 
pole  I  cut  two  of  about  equal  size, 
each  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  and  coupled  together  at  the 
thin  ends,  with  a  coupling,  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  chain 
from  the  coupling  as  well  as  from  each 
end.  as  shown.  The  chains  may  be 
adjusted  to  draw  the  poles  at  an  an- 
gle, as  shown,  which  seems  to  work 
still  better  than  drawn  square  across 
the  stul)ljles. 

This  is  a  very  simple  suggestion,  says 
ji  writer  in  Ohio  Farmer,  and  a  similar 
device  may  have  been  used  by  others, 
but  I  have  never  seen  anything  but  a 
single  pole  u.sed  for  the  puri»ose.  It 
requires  !)Ut  a  few  minutes'  time  and 
no  expense  to  make  uccordjng  to  plan 
and  will  prove  to  work  better  and  take 
much  less  time  to  do  the  work  than  the 
former  method 

Ohio   Onion    Urowlnflr. 

In  growing  onions  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  crop  receive  early  atten- 
tion, for  if  it  g«'ts  stunted  with  weeds 
it  never  does  as  well.  I  constructeil  an 
onion  weeder  which  I  used  last  spring 
for  the  first  time  and  consider  it  a 
most  e.xcellent  tool,  as  it  saves  hand 
weeding  If  useii  In  time.  When  the 
onions  are  up  I  cultivate  thoroughly 
out  do  not  let  the  wewls  get  the  start 
of  them.  The  time  for  planting  In  this 
section  depends  largely  ui)on  the  sea- 
son. .\s  a  rule  we  plant  from  April  15 
to  20.  but  If  the  season  Is  late  they  will 
do  well  If  sown  in  May.  However, 
when  onions  are  i>lanted  early  it  is  a 
good  indication  that  there  will  de- 
velop a  sound,  well  ripened  crop,  says 
a  Trumbull  county  (O.)  correspondent 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Yellow  Globe  is  the  variety  best 
suited  for  our  puri)08es.  The  rows  are 
marked  out  twelve  inches  apart,  and 
If  the  soil  Is  well  adapted  for  onion 
growing  they  can  be  set  from  eight  to 
twelve  to  the  foot  and  do  well.  I  have 
seen  from  fifteen  to  twenty  growing 
In  twelve  Inches,  but  they  <-rowd  out 
and  pile  up.  We  are  rarely  troubled 
with  blight.  We  were  troultled  some- 
what years  ago.  but  now  have  a  fine 
strain  of  onions.  1  have  plowed  a  lit- 
tle deeper  each  year  until  we  have 
from  ten  to  twelve  Inches  of  soil.  This 
makes  the  plants  hardy  and  strong. 


that  abound  In  the  state  the  one  ex- 
plaining the  habits  of  the  Hessian  fly 
Is  of  especial  Interest.    This  pest  Is  the 
particular   enemy    of   the   wheatflelds, 
the  damage  being  wrought  by  the  lar- 
va, which  by  working  In  the  stalk  so 
weakens    it    that    when    the    grain   is 
headed   out  and   top  heavy  it   breaks 
over,  preventing  a  proper  ripening  of 
the  berry  Itself  and  making  impossible 
the  harvesting  of  the  grain.     The  fly, 
whose  name  was  given  because  of  its 
supposed  introduction  into  this  country 
in  the  bedding  of  the  Hessian  soldiers. 
Is  credited  with  responsibility  for  the 
loss  of  us  high  as  50  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  In  many  Minnesota  fields.    The 
remedies  suggested  looking  to  a  pre- 
vention of  the  ravages  of  the  fly  are 
simple  and  practical.     They  consist  of 
a  burning  of  the  stubble  in  fields  which 
have  been  affected,  particularly  where 
deep    plowing    seems    inadvisable,    or 
where  this  work  Is  delayed  until  after 
about  Slay   1,   when  the  files   emerge. 
Some  make  the  burning  of  the  stubble 
more  effective  by  scattering  the  straw 
left   from    the   thrashing   and    burning 
of  all  littof  from  the  machine.     As  in 
the  case  of  the  stamping  out  of  other 
pests,  best  results  are  obtained  through 
co-operatlv"  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
wheat  gi'owers  of  an  affected  district. 
It  being  nphlil  business  and  in  a  meas- 
ure Imposfiljle  for  the  Individual  to  ac- 

fomplish    tangible    results    when    his 

l^'ighbors  breed  the  pests. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


Prnntnsr   the    Peach   Tree. 

Here's  a  picture  of  a  properly  pruned 
young  peach  tree  set  two  years  pre- 
:  vions  to  th<?  taking  of  the  photograph. 
!  Farm  .Journal  says  this  tree  has  been 
!  cut  back,  thinned  out  and  nicely  shap- 
j  ed  for  futuie  usefulness.  Convenient 
;  trimming  tools:  Narrow  pruning  saw. 
I  long  handled  pruning  shears  (handles 


Price,  |i.oo  a  Bottle. 


Six  Bottles  for  I5.00 
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IN  APRIL  AND  MAY. 


PBOI'EIILY  PBTINED  PBACH  TREK. 

about  two  feet  long),  hand  slu'ars  for 
small  twigs.     Other  tools  may  t>e  add- 
ed to  this  list  if  desired,  but  the  thre«' 
mentioned   sliould   prove  equal  to  the  | 
needs  of  all  ordinary  pruning  rofiulre-  [ 
ments.    Last  but  not  least,  do  not  for- 
get a  can  of  thick  paint  (any  klndJ  and  [ 
a  brush  with  which  to  apply  It  to  all 
large  wounds. 

Fowt  Rot  In  Pastarea. 

Il  is  claimed  that  sound  sheep  may 
be  safely  pastiirod  nn  land  that  has 
previously  been  occuple<1  by  Khp«'p  suf- 
fering from  foot  rot.  provldwl  that  n 
winter's  frosts  have  been  allowed  to 
intervene.  The  contagion  of  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  be  efT»*ftively  subdued 
by  this  means,  and  pastures  that  have 
become  contaminated  one  season  may 
be  considered  safe  for  their  customary 
usage  during  the  following  season. 


The  federal  and  state  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  are  continually  Issu- 
ing publications  which  are  of  Immense 
value  to  the  agricultural  Interests  of 
the  country  along  the  line  of  intro- 
ducing tbe  culture  of  new  grains  and 
grasses,  suggesting  better  methods 
of  handling  the  varied  crops  and  ways 
and  means  of  reducing,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, damage  from  numerous  hiseot 
pests.  A  very  comprehensive  bulletin 
on  the  "Dlptera  of  Minnesota."  issued 
by  the  state  experiment  station,  comes 
under  the  latter  head.  Among  the 
many  sketches  of  the  two  whiged  flies 


Number  of  Mnlea  In  •  Flock. 

The  number  of  hens  to  one  cock  de- 
pends on  several  things,  chiefly  on  the 
male  bird  himself  and  on  whether  the 
hens  are  In  yards  or  on  range,  says 
Homer  W.  .Jackson  in  National  Stock- 
man. With  yarded  hens  ten  to  fifteen 
is  tli'e  usual  number  recommended  to 
one  male.  I  think,  however,  that  with 
so  small  flocks  as  good  results  will  be 
seeurcd  If  two  pens  are  allotted  to  one 
cock,  keeping  him  In  each  pen  on  alter- 
nate days.  Some  of  the  highest  per- 
centages of  fertility  1  ever  secured 
were  obtained  in  this  way,  using  one 
cockerel  In  two  pens  of  eight  pullets 
each.  On  open  range  1  have  had  very 
high  fertility  with  one  cock  to  thlr^ 
to  forty  hens. 


Prosrruninie    of    Entomological    PmmI- 

tice   For   the   Orohurd.  \ 

By    H.    A.    GOSSARD.    Ohio    experiment 

statiDn. 
The  following  programme  for  prac- 
tice In  entoni(ti(jgy  is  designed  to  sug- 
gest to  the  onlianHst  what  enemies  are 
most  ai)t  to  causf  hini  trouble  and  what 
to  do  in  April   and   .May  to  forestall 

tliem: 

For  the  Apple. 

If  bud  worms  or  case  borers  are 
present  In  large  numbers,  spray  with 
arsenicals  just  before  leaf  buds  burst. 
Omit  unless  these  Insects  are  present 

For  the  two  insects  mentioned  In 
prei-edlng  paragraph  make  a  second 
spraying  about  a  wcH?k  later  than  the 
first,  or  just  when  the  leaf  buds  begin 
to  show  green  at  the  tips. 

.Fust  before  the  blossoms  open  spray 
with  bordeaux,  combined  with  an  ar- 
senite,  for  cankerwon.s,  tent  cater- 
pillars, plum  curcullo,  scab,  leaf  spot, 
etc.    A  very  important  ai)[)lication. 

.Tust  after  the  blos.soms  fall  or  while 
they  are  falling  repeat  the  foregoing 
for  fodling  n)oth.  cankerworms.  curcu- 
llo. tent  caterpillars  and  fungous  dis- 
eases. Very  Important  against  codling  | 
moth.  I 

About  seven  or  ten  days  after  the  | 
last  spraying  directed  in  preceding  ] 
pari!grai>li  repeat  for  the  same  troubles. 

Examine  trunks  and  -arge  limbs  for 
borers    and    destroy     A\    found,    with 
knife,  probe  or  carbon  bisulphide. 
For   the   Peach. 

If  San  .lose  scale  is  present  spray 
w!th  lime-sulphur  wash.  This  will  also 
^.^event  leaf  curl. 

Two  or  three  sprayings  with  arsenate 
of  lead  may  be  given  to  prevent  curcu- 
llo. or  jarring  may  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  trees  are  In  blossom  and 
should  continue  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Spraying  shtwid  be  made  with  arsenate 
of  lead  only  an*  fh  combination  with 
weak  bordeaux  or  In  water  alone. 
First  spraying  as  soon  as  leaves  begin 
to  appear  and  the  others  at  Intervals 
of  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Examine  the  base  of  trunks  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  all  gum- 


my plates  for  larvae  of  peach  borer. 
Destroy   Borers   with   knife  or  boiling 

water. 

For   the   FlnoK. 

Curcullo  Is  the  principal  offender  at 
this  time  and  may  be  treated  as  given 
for  the  peach. 

If  plant  lice  become  abundant  spray 
with  whale  oil  soap — one  pound  In  seven 
or  eight  gallons  of  water. 


ClrcotnTentlns  Late   Froat. 

Last  spring  our  early   potatoes  had 
their  tops  completely   blackened   by  a 
late  frost.    Verj-  early  tne  next  morn- 
ing, before  the  sun  shone  upon  them, 
we  had  the  tops  mowe<l  off  level  with 
the  ground.    In  a  short  while  new  foli- 
age grew  up.  and  the  yield  from  thla 
field  of  potatoes  was  very  good.    We 
heartily    recommend    this    method    of 
treating   frosted   potatoes,   says   Farm 
Journal. 


FACTS    ADOrT    IflTRO    CULTlTtKl. 

Such  extravagant  and  misleading 
claims  have  recently  l)een  made  rela- 
tive to  the  value  of  Inoculating  mate- 
rial for  legmnea  that  the  department  of 
agriculture  has  issuetl  a  circular  sum- 
marizing the  limitations  and  value  of 
tl>e  nltro  cultures.  The  experiments 
carrlcfl  on  under  supervision  of  the 
government  show  that  n>  beneficial  re- 
sults can  be  expected  for  a  particular 
erop  If  the  bacteria  of  that  crop  are 
already  in  the  soil:  that  but  little  ben" 
fit  can  be  expected  from  their  use  if 
the  ground  is  decidedly  In  need  of 
other  fertilizers,  such  as  phosphates, 
potash  or  lime,  and  that  but  little  If 
any  beneflt  can  be  derived  from  Inocu- 
lation If  the  soil  is  already  rich  tn 
nitrogen.  A  test  of  samples  of  nitro- 
gen flxlng  bacteria  obtained  In  the 
open  market  showed  that  miuty  of  the 
cultures  were  In  a  worthless  condition, 
while  many  of  those  whose  condition 
was  good  were  badly  contaminated 
with  foreign  bacteria,  molds  and 
yeasts.  While  the  circular  does  not 
say  so,  this  bacteria  business  would 
seem  to  be  an  agricultural  fad  that 
has  been  badly  overworked. 


I; 
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Ideal   Cr«P«  For  Rentorlng    Fartlllty. 
PreparinK    Seed    Bed. 

Ill  proportiou  as  you  woik  the  humus 
»ut  of  the  »oil  you  must  increase  the 
work  of  breaking!  preparing,  planting 
and  cultivating  a  crop.  The  reverse  is 
also  true— that  In  proportion  as  you  re- 
turn tlie  humus  to  the  soil  and  replace 
its  virgin  mellowness  and  moisture  you 
can  grow  a  crop  with  very  little  care. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  these 
ideals  and  mention  alfalfa  for  the 
west,  clover  for  the  oast  and  cowpeas 
for  the  south  as  the  prime  crops  whose 
value  cannot  be  overestimated  for  re- 
storing this  fertility  to  the  partially 
exhausted  soil,  says  an  Indiana  writer 
In  American  Agriculturist. 
Dlakins    Before    Brealclns    Ground. 

lu  tins  .section  many  growers  are 
disking  the  land  for  the  whole  corn 
crop  before  breaking  it.  The  disk  is 
loaded  well,  three  horses  put  on  and 
then  lar.ped  half.  This  cuts  or  breaks 
any  trash  or  stalks  and  renders  them 
easily  turned  to  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row with  a  jointer. 

A  still  greater  good  comes  from  the 
mulch  it  prepares,  which  retains  mois- 
ture.   It  is  common  for  farmers  to  say 
that  their  ground  is  "getting  hard  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  breaking;  that  it 
dulls  the  plow  and  turns  cloddy."    All 
this  is  avoided  by  the  mulch,  and  one 
can  break  at  his  leisure.     The  top  is 
harrowed  the  same  day  It  Is  broken  If 
the  weather  Is  dry.  so  that  it  pulverizes 
easily  into  fine  soil.    After  this  it  takes 
but  iittle  work  to  prepare  a  nice  mel- 
low seed  bod. 

The  dipk  harrow  works  wonders  If 
even  on  a  rr>tten  clover  seed,  especially 
if  weighted  and  if  the  disks  are  sixteen 
inches  or  more. 


Brains   In  the  Bniilnesa. 

The  reasDH  for  the  bountiful  crops  In 
the  T'nitcd  States  .vithin  the  i»ast  eight 
or  ten  years  may  not  be  assigned  en- 
tirely to  favorable  climatic  conditions 
or  ex<''<Mling  fertility  of  the  soil;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  great  output  is 
the  result  of  brains.  Every  year  more 
brains  are  put  into  farming  in  this 
country.— Michigan   P'armer. 


DAY    OK    i—  -     -..»."««9. 

This  is  an  age  of  laig.'  things— large 
conceptions,  large  ambitions.    Business 
promoters  talk  glibly  of  deals  involv- 
ing ten  figures.    We  have  our  million- 
aires  and   our   multimillionaires,   who 
die  but  to  leave  their  Immense  riches 
to   be    squandcrtxl    by    their    children, 
who  often  have  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception  of  a  dollar's   true   value.     It 
was  the  apt  thought  of  some  historian 
who    wrote    upon    the    settlement    of 
America  that  the  colonists  who  really 
settled  this  country  came  from  the  mh'. 
die    class,    neither    tlie    froth    nor    th- 
dregs,  but  the  real  stuff  that   lies  be 
tween.    And  so  today  it  is  to  this  same 
middle    class    that    the   country    must 
look  to  furnish  the  men  of  the  nation- 
the  clean  citizens.  The  effete  sons  of  t!ie 
rich  are  cursed  with  the  birthriglit  of 
Immense  gold,   the  spending  of  which 
kills  all  ambition  for  being  and  doing. 
In  the  end  it  Is  the  rural  communities 
from  which  the  world  must  draw  its 
stamina.     As  the  mighty   corporations 
depend  upon  the  local  producers  for  the 
material  with  which  they  feed  the  cit- 
ies, so  the  nation  draws  each  year  up- 
on  the  country   for  its  quota  of  real 
I  men. 


one  Immense  onions  will  be  grown. 
They  are  very  mild  and  pleasant  In 
flavor,  and  we  have  no  trouble  In  sell- 
ing them  at  a  high  figure,  says  a  fann- 
er located  near  New  York. 


Remedy  For  Oat  Smmt. 

The  method  of  treatment  for  smut  in 
oats  Is  simple,  requiring  no  special 
precautious.  Sprinkle  the  seed  oats 
with  a  solution  of  formalin  of  the 
strength  of  one  pound  of  formalin  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water  until  nearly 
moist  enough  to  pack  In  the  hand, 
shovel  Into  a  pile  and  cover.  After 
two  hours  or  more  the  oats  are  ready 
to  sow  or  can  l)e  spread  out  and  dried 
and  kept  for  future  sowing.— J.  C.  Ar- 
thur, Indiana. 


Remarkable    Tomato. 

Honor  Bri;:ht  tomato,  of  which 
American  Agriculturist  sul)mits  the 
Hccompauylnj:  illustration,  has  several 
distinctive  features.  While  growing  It 
19  a    light  green,   tj.vurd   maturity    It 


A  lady  friend  who  is  a  very  success- 
ful raiser  of  poultry  told  us  recently 
that  the  worst  enemy  she  had  to  cope 
with  now  in  the  poultry  business  was 
the  crows;  that  these  birds  had  become 
so  numerous  and  bold  that  they  would 
destroy  all  eggs  laid  by  the  hens  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  farm  homestead  and 
kill  more  little  chickens  than  twenty 
hawks.     There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
crow  being  a  nuisance,  and  the  fact 
that  it  eats  some  grubs  In  the  fields  is 
no  sort  of  excuse  for  having  it  around 
the  premises.     Unceasing  war  should 
be  made  on  both  the  crow  and  the 
sparrow. 


NEWS      NOTES 


Farmern  Should   Get  Together. 

Every  neigh borhootl  should  have  a 
fanning  mill.  Oats.  I>arley.  wheat  and 
rye,  no  matter  how  clean  they  appear 
to  be,  shotild  be  run  through  the  mill 
before  sowing.  This  removes  all  infe- 
rior grains  and  weed  seed.  It  Is  unnec- 
essary for  one  farmer  to  have  a  mill, 
but  a  dozen  or  more  should  get  to- 
gether and  buy  one. 


A  Clever  Fence  Arraniremeat. 

To  arrange  a  fence  so  that  the  stock 
In  four  yards  or  fields  can  reach  one 
trough  without  interfering  with  each 
other  is  a  problem  that  seems  hard  to 
BOlve.     Prairie  Farmer,  however,  sug- 


HOMOB  BBtGHT  TOMATO. 

becomes  waxy  white,  then  light  yellow 
and  finally  a  rich  red.  It  is  a  particu- 
larly long  keeper.  If  picked  when 
yellow  it  may  be  shipped  In  barrels,  and 
lu  a  cool  place  will  keep  for  several 
weeks.  It  makes  excellent  preserves. 
When  ripe  the  flesh  Is  tender  and  melt- 
ing. 

Profltnble  Onlona. 

For  a  money  crop  we  have  found 
transplanted  onions  verj*  useful.  We 
use  the  Trlzetaker  variety,  which 
seems  best  for  this  purpose.  The 
ground  is  made  very  rich  with  manure 
and  fertilizer  and  carefully  plowed  and 
fitted.  The  seed  is  either  started  In  the 
hotl>eds  In  March  or  started  outdoors 
as  early  In  the  season  as  possible. 

When  the  plants  have  a  bulb  about 
as  large  as  a  lead  pencil  they  are  trans- 
planted like  cal)lKige.  In  rows  or  drills 
eighteen  Inches  ai>art  and  a»»out  four 
Inches  In  the  rows.  Constant  and 
thorough  culture  Is  reciulred.  and  If 
this  is  given  and  the  season  is  a  fair 


General  excellonce  in  faruiing  Is  to 
have  a  cliaiae  to  bring  a  prize  in  clear 
cash  in  Minnesota.  J.  J.  IIlll,  of  the 
(^reat  Northern  railway,  is  offering 
three  prizes— $:iUO.  i^lTjU  and  $75— in 
each  congressional  district  of  the  state. 
The  judues  will  take  Into  considera- 
tion till'  system  of  rotation  on  each 
farm,  character  of  cultivation,  cleanli- 
ness of  farm,  crop  yield,  number  and 
quality  of  live  stock  kept  in  proportion 
to  area.  I 

The  "head  farmer"  Is  a  new  railroad 
official.  One  of  the  western  roads 
sends  a  practical  farmer  from  place  to 
place  on  its  lines  in  a  special  car, 
delivering  lectures  and  giving  advice 
to  new  settlers  on  the  crops  and  meth- 
ods best  suited  to  their  lands,  thus 
saving  them  many  costly  and  disheart- 
ening mistakes. 

One  of  the  lessons  that  latter  day 
scientists  in  the  plant  breeding  line 
have  learned  Is.  according  to  a  recent 
■writer,  that  i)lants  to  l)e  a  commercial 
success  must  be  bred  on  the  ground 
where  they  are  to  Ik?  produced— that  Is 
to  say.  witl»  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate approximaitely  the  same  as  they 
will  find  in  the  field  where  they  are  ex- 
pected to  flourish 

Etherized"  rhubarb  at  the  Cornell 
experiment  station.  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  was 
ready  to  cut  five  days  before  the  un- 
treated rhultarb  and  yielded  a  much 
larger  proportioi»  of  edible  stocks. 

It  Is  said  that  one  of  the  expert 
plantsmen  of  the  1>nreau  of  plant  in- 
dustry Is  now  at  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  <Jalloway  producing  a  dis- 
ease resisting  type  of  cowpea. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

ConcernInK    ParcelH    Post    and    Other 
IntereatinK   Slattera. 

It  Is  needless  to  present  argument 
favoring  parcels  post.  Every  one  Is 
Insistent  with  argument.  What  Is 
ueeded  is  concerted,  vigorous  and  per- 
sistent action.  Go  to  work.  Write 
your  senator  and  congressman;  write  ' 
the  representative  from  your  district. 
The  senate  can  be  reached  through  the 
various  stata  legislatures.  Begin  there, 
keep  working,  weary  uot,  always  per- 
severe. Write  your  state  representa- 
tives; write  your  senators.- Mary  E. 
Lee  In  Farm  and  Fireside. 

IVhat  John  Wanamaker   Said. 
When   John    Wauamaker    was   post- 
master general  he  made  the  statement 
that  paix-els  could  be  carried  by   the 
postofflce    department    at    one-twelfth 
the  cost  charged  by  the  express  com- 
panies.    A  statement  like  this  coming 
from    such   a    source   should    carry    a 
great  deal  of  weight.    The  carrying  of 
parcels  at  reasonable  rates  through  the 
facilities  of  the  postofflce  has  been  en- 
Joyed   In  other  countries  for  a  great 
i  many  years.    The  system  has  been  de- 
manded   in   the  United   States  hy  the 
citizens  generally,   by   the   farmers   in 
partlcular.-Farm.  Field  and  Fireside. 
Treated  Like  a  Gentleman. 
I      Nearly    all    civilized    countries    now 
have  a  parcels  post.    Every  fourth  class 
postofflce  should  be  a   delivery  office, 
and  every  citizen  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  ,'♦»>!  in   to  got   his   mall   or  of 
havin<:  It  d.j.ivered  at  his  door,  not  at 
the  end  of  his   lane.     Then    the   tele- 
phone could  lie  made  an  adjunct  of  the 
postoflicL'  to  notify  patrons  of  the  ar- 
rival   of    mail    matter;    then    savings 
banks  could  '  e  placed  within  reach  of 
every   one;    then,    with    some   kind   of 
post  curre:.cy   for   sending  money   by 
mall,  tl.e   American  farmer  would  bj 
fixed  up  like  a  gentleman.— Farm  Jour- 
nal. 


Calculated  to  Stop  Leaks. 

The  bill  before  con^rress  which  Is  in- 
ten<led  to  prevent  not  only  the  selling 
of  advance  Information  on  the  crop 
reports,  but  also  the  speculation  by 
government  employees  In  the  products 
reported  upon,  seems  calculated  to 
have  a  powerful  effect,  for  It  provides 
a  penalty  of  $5,000  and  Imprisonment 
for  ten  years. 


This  has   been  a  very   mild   winter 
!  and  stock  have  uot  felt  the  need  of  shel- 
i  ter  as  they  ordinarily  do.    At  the  same 
time,    when   a  storm   does   come   they 
feel  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  all 
the  more.     We  passed  a  feed  lot  not 
long   since   where   some   young   stock 
were  being  roughed  through  the  winter. 
It  was  snowing  and  blowing,  and  these 
•  young  things  were  standing  with  their 
'  backs  to  the  storm,  all  puckered  up, 
with   the   wet   snow    driving  clear  to 
their  skins.    They  could  not  and  would 
not  eat  enough  that  day  to  bold  their 
own  and  will  show  the  effects  of  the 
exposure  for  a   week.     Stock  handled 
thus  through  the  winter  will  require  a 
month  on  good  grass  to  get  Into  thrlv- 
I  Ing  condition      It  pays  to  shelter  your 
stock. 


RAHDT  FKNCE  DEVICK. 

gests  a  clever  solution  (see  cut).  Thl« 
picture  plainly  gives  the  Idea,  and  de- 
tailed explanations  are  unnecessary. 
Any  farmer,  at  slight  expense,  can 
easily  construct  such  an  arrangement. 


Teachlns  the  florae  to  l^alk.  | 

If  you  want  to  teach  a  horse  to  walk  [ 
fast   put  him   by  the  side  of  a  horse  , 
that  has  a  good  gait.    If  the  slow  walk-  j 
•r  has  any  spunk  he  will  spring  in  to 
keep  up  and  gradually  strike  a  faster 
pace.     But   yon    can't   educate   spunk 
Into  some  horses  any   more  than  you 
can  Into  some  men.— Farm  Journal. 


FREE,  For  Thirty  Days. 

To  the  readers  of  T/tc  Country  Journal,  an  elegant  Solid  Gold  Diamond  Point  Pen,  exactly  like  cut,  no  cheap 
toy  pen,  but  one  that  retails  at  all  stationery  stores  from  $i.oo  to  $1.50,  and  as  the  pen  is  manufactured  by  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  guaranteed  by  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  offer- 
ing same  to  our  readers  FRKK  as  a  premium  for  securing  only  three  annual  subscribers  to  T/ie  Country  Journal,  at 
25  cents  each,  and  sending  the  seventy-five  cents  to  us,  after  which  we  will  send  you  the  same  day  we  receive  the  money 
absolutely  FREE  and  without  charges  for  mailing  this  elegant  Fountain  Pen  with  full  instructions  for  using. 


■en  Manare  and  Aahea. 

Don't  mix  hen  manure  and  ashes  for 
fertilizer,  because  the  resulting  chemi- 
cal action  will  cause  the  loss  of  am 
monia,  as  one  can  readily  detect  by 
the  odor.  If  these  two  materials  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  same  ground  mix 
tiie  ashes  well  with  the  soil  first  and 
later  apBty  the  manure. 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  earn  a  nice  premium,  even  any  man  or  woman  could  be  thankful  to  possess  such  a  gift,  and 
it  would  make  an  acceptable  present  for  anyone.  The  Country  Journal  will  present  to  its  readers  a  senes  of  Prem- 
iums,  and  a  change  is  offered  each  month.     Make  all  remittances  to  PREMIUM   DEPT., 

The  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  Allentown,  Pa. 


THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


^   ^.m-^.^  -^v'-.-^:  h^ U('  ^^^^jj    4  Few  of  Those  Who  Have  Purchased  and  4re  Breeding 

From  my  Thorough  Bred  Homers ; 


^ 
% 


E.  E.  KNITTLE,  Ailentown,  Pa.  ^ 


it^jsr0'ararerar£r&'argr^j0risrararargr£rararararerarer% 


Mr.  A.  J.  Heller,  of  513  North  9th  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  a  pair  of  thorough  bred,  blue  barred  Homers  from  my 
stock.  Mr.  Heller  is  just  a  starter  and  has  the  intention  securing 
more  from  time  to  time  as  he  completes  his  building.  He  will 
simply  rai.se  squabs  for  his  own  table. 

Mr.  Alfred  George,  of  817  Cedar  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
bought  two  pairs  of  my  blue  barred  Homers  and  will  breed  for  his 
table  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Rabert,  of  Rising  Sun,  Pa.,  has  a  fine  loft  of  thor- 
ough bred  Homers  which  he  secured  from  my  stock.  Mr.  Rabert 
is  well  pleased  with  the  results  he  is  obtaining. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Rausch,  of  17  North  3rd  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
procured  three  pairs  and  is  breeding  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Welsch,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  is  a  heavy  squab  breeder  of 
fine  Homer  birds  which  he  secured  from  my  lofts. 


The  accompanying  cut  is  a  reproduction  of  a  comer  of  one  of 
my  lofts,  showing  a  few  selected  thorough  bred,  blue  barred 
Homers,     .\ddress  all  comnuiincations  to 
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THE   FARMER'S   FOWL. 


Rhude  iMlniMl  ItedN.  Farm  Dred,  "(fir- 
dy    and    Thrifty. 

The  Rlioue  Isliud  Red  is  a  true  oCC- 
ihoot  of  American  quality,  a  rugged, 
self  satisHcit  :uk1  pro  luetive  oruiinisni;  I  when  they  are   allowed   to   fly   over  the 


ried  more  :;:ul  iietter  meat  than  the 
purely  egg  tyiu'.  I  cannot  conclude 
this  eulogy  with  more  fitting  words 
than  those  of  I.  K.  Fekh:  The  Reds 
are  farm  produced,  have  had  farm  life 
all  throvigli  tiieir  transitional  state  as 
they  drifted  into  a  breed.  They  are  a 
farmer's  pr()>luct  and  '  Iiould  number 
among  the  fanners  their  friends. — John 
Crowther  In  Orange  Judd  I-'armer. 

PIGEONS  FOR  MARKET. 
There  is  too  much  loss  among  pigeons 


rOULTHY  ON   SHIPBOARD. 


bred  to  withstand  the  test  of  a  rigor- 
ous climate,  wltli  a  constitution  that  de- 
fies the  frost  of  the  hilltops  or  the 
dan»i>ness  of  the  shore  regions;  whose 
makeup  coiuliines  the  persistent  and 
remarkably  iii:presslonable  coloring  of 
the  IttKl  Mal.iy,  the  activity  of  the  Leg- 
horn, the  stamina  and  docility  of  the 
Cocl»\n. 

The   Red  origlnnt»-«l   in    tht   svampy 
lov.iands    jf     Rhode     Island,    and    Its 


neighborhood.     Boys  trap   them,    hawks    each  copy    for  himself,   that  he  might 


have  something  to  rea«l  on  his  long 
voyages.  The  captain's  ship  piles  l)e- 
tween  Cngland  ami  New  Zealand, 
touching  at  Cape  Town.  South  Africa. 
He  soon  became  an  ardent  On>lugton 
fancier  and  took  with  him  a  few  roomy 


kill  them,  cats  are  on  the  lookout  for 
them  all  the  time,  and  the  hunter  will 
lake  chance  shots  at  them  when  it  can  be 
done  without  risk. 

Homers  may  easily  be  kept  confined. 
For  fity  pairs  have  a  house  about  10x20  ,^.,,5^  holding  some  good  Hlack  and  Buff 
feet,  the  upper  story  of  some  building  Ori»in','U>ns.  He  buys  a  good  (luallty 
being  preferred.  The  yard  should  be  of  stock  lilrds  at  home  and  sells  them 
about  20x50  feet,  not  less  than  10  feet  In  Cape  Town  and  other  points  he 
hardiness  ill  e.\t  nine  variations  of  tem-    high,  and  covered  on  the   top  and   sides    touches  on   his  vo.vages.     The  captain 

■     ■      "  says  he  has   his  coops  cleaned   twice 

daily  and   uses  sea   sand   for  the  coop 
floors  e.\cept  when  crossing  the  Indian 

qualities  that  go  with  the  business  hen.      ,         .         ,  

The  carcass  most  desirable  for  mar-    there  is  and  extra  male,  he  will  make  an 
ket   is  one  that    weighs  iM^tween   four    attempt  to  secure  a  mate  from  the  other 


perature  is  a  chief  element  In  Its  favor,    ^.j^h  2-inch  poultry  wire 

It  lives  without  coddling,  retains  vigor  ,      ^^^  ^^   ^^^  essential  points  in  keeping 

even    in   coulineiai'iit   and   has   all    the  i     .  •    .     u  ^u  1      if 

pigeons  IS  to  have   the   sexes  equal.     If 


ocean,  when  he  ml.xes  sawdust  with 
this  to  provide  warmth.  The  captain 
has    learned    a    bit    about   Orpingtons, 


and  five  pounds  when  dressed.  The  Red    males,   and   thus  break   the  matings,  as  I  too.  for  he  finds  his  trade  very  partic- 


conforms  to  this  scale,  and  In  rapidity  well  as  keep  the  colony  in  perpetual  tur- 
moil. He  must  be  taken  out,  or  a  mate 
for  him  must  be  procured  for  him. 

Keep  the  yard  and  house  clean,  and 
place  plenty  of  litter  on  the  floor  for  nest 
material.  Lice  are  very  dkstructive  to 
pigeons,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  established,  as  they  will  render 
the  flock  unprofitable. 

Pigeons  should  be  kept  supplied  with 
plenty  of  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  as  well 
as  boxes  of  cracked  bone  and  meat,  char- 


aivl  lourti'  Ml  feet  long),  three  boards 
(ten  feet  wide  by  fourteen  feet  long) 
and  n  roll  of  roofing  paper,  a  window 
(twenty-eight  Inches  by  three  feet)  and 


i    steamboat   Cnptnln    Who   Is   Al«o  a 
WorkluK   I'onltryiiian. 

Captain  It.  C.  ClilTord  of  the  New  I 
JCealand  Shiitping  company's  steam.ship  ; 
llaikoui-a  Is  the  only  old  tar  who  does 
not  alio  V  his  voya'-;es  at  sea  to  con- 
flict with  his  i)onltry  fancy.  I>uring 
lixrj  the  cai>taiu  came  across  a  poultry 
Journal,  and  it  gave  him  a  severe  ca.se 
of  hen  fev(.'r,  so  he  wrote  home  to  his 
wile  asl;liig  her  to  su'jscribe  to  the 
journal  and   read    It   regularly,   saving 


A   PIANO  BOX  BROODEB. 

a  few  hiiiLT.'s  and  screws  and  nails  to 
go  with  them,  and  any  Jackknlfe  car- 
penter can  construct  it. 

riace  the  two  scantling,  which  act  aa 
runners,  on  the  ground,  leveling  them 
up  for  the  foundatiou  of  the  house; 
then  remove  the  front  of  one  box  and 
[ilace  on  the  rear  end  of  the  scantllug; 
then  remove  the  front  and  bottom  of 
the  other  !i:>.\  and  place  It  In  a  horizon- 
tal position  and  nail  It  to  the  scantling 
by  the  u.se  of  four  narrow  boards, 
w:i!<h  are  placed  iu  each  corner,  ex- 
tendi'.ig  about  thirteen  inches  below 
the  bo.\.  leaving  a  place  just  ten  Inches 
wide,  which  Is  closed  by  one  of  the 
extra  boards.  The  boxes  can  be  placed 
abont  twenty  Inches  apart. 

A  I  nrchased  or  homemade  heater  and 
hover  can  be  put  In  by  any  person, 
and  when  these  are  removed  In  sum- 
mer the  owner  will  have  as  good  a 
colony  house  as  one  could  wish  for. 


ular.  The  l»irds  he  buys  for  export 
are  large  and  of  a  maturity  to  lay,  so 
he  always  has  fresh  eggs,  which  he 
says  are  dearly  relished  by  his  lady 
pa.^sengers  on  his  long  runs.  WTien  he 
meets  sister  vessels  In  the  path  his 
good  ship  takes  he  says  they  hoist  the 
signal  **>\Tjat  Is  the  price  of  eggs?" 
Instead  of  the  customary  "A  pleasant 
voyage." 


Anrona   Fowl. 

The  Ancona  is  a  handsome  black  ana 
white  mottled  fowl,  approaching  the 
L(".r!ii)rn  in  shape,  with  golden  3'ellow 
sL::nks  and  beaks,  large,  bright  reil  sin- 
gle combs  and  white  ear  lobes,  says 
til.'  secretary  of  the  Amerlcau  Ancona 
club.  They  have  a  wild,  i)ecullar  ex- 
pression anl  are  as  beautiful  and  In- 
teresting as  useful.  As  early  as  1852, 
as  api  t'.irs  from  a  talile  lu  the  English 
Agricultural  Gaz<'tt<',  four  birds  of  this 
breed  produceil  In  twelve  months  928 
egirs.  or  'Si'2  for  each  hen.  a  record 
which.  If  correct,  puts  in  the  shade  auy 
of  our  I'.r  s-.'iit  brettls  or  straius.  They 
have  alwa.vs  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing wonderful  layers  of  miHlium  sized 
eggs  (larger  than  the  Oridngtons)  and 
weighing  more  than  tho.se  of  nearly 
any  breed  lrres|>ective  of  size.  In  the 
government  experiment  station  In  New 
South  Wales  the.v  have  surpassed  all 
other  breeds  as  egg  prolucers.  They 
are  short  and  stout,  extremely  hardy, 
of  rare  beauty  and  peculiar  attractive- 
ness and  are  much  admiriHl  by  those 
"who  know."  both  for  utility  and  ex- 
hibition purp'.Kses. 


Beef  §crap  For  Heaa. 

Where  beef  scrap  Is  feil  from  a  hop- 
per it  shouhl  aiot  be  mixed  with  their 
coal,  dry  oyster  shells  and  rock  salt  where  pmin.  but  kept  In  a  compartment  of  Its 
they  can  help  themselves.     A  salt  codfish  j  own,  says  Ri'Iiable  Poultry  Journal.    If 


RBOUE  ISLAND  BED. 


is  usually  hung  up  where  they  can  pick 
it,  and  chopped  cabbage  or  other  vege- 
tables may  be  placed  where  they  can  use 
such  if  they  prefer. 

They  will  hatch  and  raise  from   six  to 
ten   pairs  or   squabs  a  year,  and  the  us- 


blrds  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing l)eef  scraj)  alwa.vs  before  them  they 
may  eat  too  nuich  and  so  develop  bow- 
el trouble.  If  care  Is  taken  to  see  that 
the  beef  scrap  hopper  never  gets  empty 
and  that  it  is  always  working  freely 
the  birds  will,  as  a  rule,  soon  get  over 
eating  too  much,  but  It  Is  sometimes 


ually  sell  from  30  to  40  cents  each.  Old 
of  growth  to  broiler  age  and  maturity  Homers  command  no  sale,  being  kept  for  j  necessary  to  t.ike  away  the  scrap  alto- 
It  has  no  ecjual  In  the  heu  section  of  breeding  purposes  only.  |  getlier  and  oidy  feed  It  occasionally, 
poultrydom.  As  to  eggs,  the  mongrel  if  kept  in  confinement,  they  will  thrive  |  giving  It  either  In  mash  food  or  feed- 
that  aVera-'es  RiO  a  year  Is  doing  well.  ^^,1  ^s  long  as  all  their  wants  are  suppli-  i  i"K  It  dry.  according  to  the  convenience 
But  the  Rhode  Island  Red  that  does  not  ^^  ^„^  ^^^  ^,^  „^,  ^ov^ed  to  overrun  !  ;>'  ^^  "  '""P'  !rK\  ZZlllLt 
lay  175  eggs  per  annum  is  not  even  a  ^^;.^  ^^^^^^^  Water  should  always  be  1"  *''^„^'::'.^i';!.^::rfl.r.';r.'^*!L'; 
second  class  representative  of  her  .  i  .  , 
breed. 


Wo  •*Corneri»"   In   Ponltry. 

Once  again  the  general  public  Is  be- 
ing treated  to  the  pleasant  excitement 
of  rea<ling  accounts  of  a  poultry  farm 
that  Is  to  grow  chickens  worth  a  dollar 
a  pound  and  eggs  at  a  dollar  a  dozen 
the  year  round.  Tlie  petllgreed  poultry 
are  to  pro<luce  the  eggs  and  the  fowls 
sold  In  the  market.  It  Is  stated  that 
millions  will  he  made  In  this  way.  Ev- 
ery farmer  throughout  the  country  can 
have  pedlgrefHl  fowls  and  grow  them 
as  fine  as  the  proposed  consolidation. 
Poultrj'  growing  Is  a  game  that  no  one 
can  corral.  Those  who  have  access  to 
twenty  square  feet  of  ground  can  grow 
pedigreed  poultry  as  well  as  cai  those 
on  the  farm  or  range. 


alway 
plentyful  and   roosts  should   always  be 
The  flesh  of  the  Red  has  a  rare  dell   ;  pl«ced  here  and  there  in   the  yards  at 
cacy  of  flavor.    The  Red  will  live  and  I  different  heights  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
thrive  on  much  less  food  than  does  the    enjoy  the  open  air 
average   fowl    iu   the   American  class 


The  Reds  always  bring  top  prices  In 
the    fastidious    Newport    and    Boston 


THREE  FOR  TWO 
Any  subscriber  to  the  Country  Journal 


markets,  owing  to  their  surpassing  ta-  (or  any  one   else,   for  that  matter)  who 

ble  <iuaUty  shape.  will  secure  t7yo  new  subscribers  iox  us  at 

Through   heat  and   through  cold,  ex-  any  time  during  Mr  ;/^.r(.«.r/v  ^yy  can 

Auiuu..,!!   lit    I  »                  H     «„,V„   „,  have   his  own   subscription  free  for  one 
posed   or  sheltered.   In   open   fields   or^.^^^      Send  names  of  your  friends  and 

graveled  yards,  they  gave  gootl  returns  ^^  ^jjj  ^^^  ^^^^  sample  copies  gladly, 
of  large  eggs,  and  they  certainly  car- 


from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  scrap 
to  each  hundred  iK>nnds  of  dry  ground 
grain.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  scrap  Is  pure  and  of  good  quality. 
If  It  Is  salty,  lumpy  «»r  has  an  extreme- 
ly foul  odor  It  Is  not  desirable  food. 

ITnlqae  Colony  Honae. 

A  writer  in  the  .Vmerlcan  Poultry 
Journal  In  describing  the  unique  colony 
house  and  brooder  herewltli  Illustrat- 
ed says: 

All  you  need  besides  two  large  piano 
boxes  are  two  scantling  (2  by  4  inches 


Black   Mtnorcaa. 

The    Black    MInorcas    belong   to  the 
Mediterranean     class     and     originally 
I  came   from    Minorca,  one  of  the   Bal- 
earic Isles  lying  In  the  Mediterranean 
j  sea    east  of   Spain.     They   have   been 
I  bre<l  In  this  country  about  twenty-five 
;  years  and  have  been  popular  from  the 
first.— Farm  and  Ranch. 


tJaea  of  the  Bone  C«tter. 

If  .vou  have  a  boue  cutter,  cut  up 
every  bone,  everj*  piece  of  raw  and 
cooked  meat,  every  chicken  bone.  Ev- 
erything that  can  l>e  run  through  the 
bone  cutter  should  be  so  disposed  of 
and  fed  to  the  itoultry. 


Of  all  things  avoid  dampness  within 
the  poultry  house. 


\ 
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THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


MARKETING   POULTRY. 

rhe  Condition  of  the  Finished  Prod- 
uct  la  of  Prime  importance. 

It  is  of  prime  luiportaace  that  poul- 
try protlucts  be  placed  on  the  market 
In  a  condition  that  will  make  them  ap- 
pear as  inviting  as  possible,  according 
to  a  writer  In  Inland  Poultry.    Proper 
fei'ding  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  fowls  are  slaughtered  will  improve 
their  color  materially.     In  most  of  the 
American   markets    fat   fowls   with   a 
yellow   skin    bring    the   highest   price. 
This  condition   may   be  secured   most 
cheaply  by  feeding  a  grain  ration  com- 
posed largely  of  corn  for  two  or  threo 
weeks   before    the    fowls   are   slaugh- 
tered. 

The  commission  men  and  shippers, 
who  study  In  detail  dressing  and  pack- 
ing, state  that  uniformly  tino  quality 
will  soon  acquire  a  reputation  among 
the  buyers.  The  shipper  should  always 
be  careful  to  have  the  product  look  as 
neat  as  possible.  In  some  of  the  large 
cities  ordinances  prohibit  the  sale  of 
dressed    poultry    with    food    In    their 

crops. 

All  fowls  should  be  killed  by  cutting 
through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  al- 
lowing them  to  bleed  to  death.    In  all 
operations  of  dressing  avoid  cutting  or 
bruising  the   skin  or  breaking   bones. 
Care   is   required   In   the   case  of   the 
heavy  fowls  in  picking  and  handling  to 
prevent  bruising  the  skin.     In  packing 
fowls  use  neat,  clean  and  as  light  pack- 
ages as  will   carry  safely.     Boxes  or 
barrels  holding  about  200  pounds  meet 
ihese    reciulrements    best.      Boxes    aro 
better  for  turkeys  and  geese  and  bar- 
rels   for    chickens.      Barrels    may    be 
used,    however,    for   dry    shipment   as 
well  as  for  hot  weather  shipment  when 
the  fowls  are  to  l)e  packed  in  Ice. 

The   Orpliiifton*. 

The  Orpington  is  the  name  of  a  breed 
of  fowls  of  which  there  are  ten  varie- 
ties, all  originated  by  the  late  William 
Cook  in  England.  Some  ten  years  pri- 
or to  the  origination  of  the  first  Or- 
pington. In  1S8«1.  Mr.  Cook  saw  that 
there  was  room  for  a  new  fowl  which 
would  lay  a  great  many  eggs,  especial- 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSE 

At  Thi$  Music  House 

you  will  find  the  largest  and  finest  display  of  high  grade  and  reliable  Pianos  to  be  seen  in 

one  music  house  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  .      „  ,  „■         ,•,     ,u^ 

We  represent  and  sell  such  high  grade  and  well  known  Pianos  like  the 

Steinway,   Hardman, 

Lester,   Etc. 

There  is  one  fact  we  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  intending  Piano 
purchaser  and  that  is — 

"WHAT  YOU  GET  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  PAY." 

A  low  price  without  quality  does  not  constitute  a  Piano  bargah..     Pianos  like  the  Stein- 
way,  the  Hardman  and  the  Lester  have  a  reputation  for  honest  Piano  value  the  world   over, 

and  they  are  leaders  in  their  respective  grades.  .      ,     w     u 

We  ask  you  to  come  and  inspect  these  superb  instruments.     You  are  not  aske<l  to  buy- 

vou  are  not  importuned.     But  come  to  look,  to  examine,  and  to  buy,  if  you  please 

If  you  want  a  Piano  and  do  not  have  the  ready  cash,  we  give  you  all  the  credit  you  want 

and  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay. 


SHEET  MUSIC. 

Any  piece  of  Sheet  Music  you  want  is  here— or  getable— at  lowest  prices. 


KRAflER'S  Music  House, 

S44  Hamilton  St., 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


I 


A  BIjACK  obpinoton. 


ly  In  the  winter  time,  when  eggs  are 
scarce,  a  fowl  that  could  stand  a  hot 
or  cold  climate,  a  harily  fowl,  one  to 
mature  early,  handsome  in  appearance, 
and  also  a  fine  ta1)le  fowl,  with  a  good, 
fine  grain  of  meat.  So  it  was  In  1870 
that  Mr,  Cook  started  out  to  produce 
a  fowl  with  the  above  qualities.  In 
this  he  was  successful. 

The  fact  that  the  Buff  Orpington  Is 
most  popular  here   has  given  rise  to 
the  Impression  that  there  are  very  few 
of    the    other    vari  ties    bred    In    this 
country.    This  is  a  mistake.    The  Sin- 
gle Comb  Black  was  the  first  Orping- 
ton  produced,    and    it   was   this   bird 
which  won   popularity    for  the   varia- 
tions   of    the    breed    which    followed. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  them  are   now 
raised  In  the  United  States,  and  there 
are  those   who  declare  that  they   will 
give  the  Buflfs  a  hard  race  for  the  pre- 
miership.   All  varieties  of  the  Orping- 
tons are  bred  with  either  single  or  rose 
combs. 


eral  Uays  wiUioi.i  lot.ii  UestructJon  of 
the  gerin.    This  fact  is  of  practical  im- 
portance, says  a  writer  in  the  Western 
Poultry    Journal,   and    if   remembered 
may    save    the    l)reeder   a    good    hatch 
when    lK>cause    of    some    accident    or 
oversight  a  lot  of  eggs  have  been  left 
wltliout  outside   heat   and   allowed   to 
cool.     Such  eggs  if  placed  at  a  proper 
temperature  may  hatch  fairly  well  pro- 
vided  this  temperature   is  maintj\ined 
a  few  days  iouirer  than  the  usual  po- 
'  rlod  of  incu'»atiou.     It  frequently  hap- 
I  pens  that  hatching  is  delayed  until  the 
'  twenty-fourth  day  by  accident  to  an  In- 
cubator. 


meal,  one  p>und  or  millet  seed,  nair 
pound  of  broken  rice,  two  pounds  of 
fine  granul.nted  beef  scrap,  half  a  pound 
of  granulatrnl  imne  and  six  pounds  of  | 
pearl  grit.— Virginia  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 


RnlHlnK  SqnalM. 

The  selection  of  stock  for  breeding  Is 
a  very  Important  matter.    If  you  wish 
to  commence  right  do  not  get  anything 
but  thoroughbred  homer  pigeons  that 
will  breed  large,  fat  sijuabs  that  com- 
mand good  prices  and  will  pay  you  for 
your  labor  and  money  Inve  ..'d.     You 
require  birds  that  are  good  nurses  and 
so  prolific  that  the  hen  will  lay  a  sec- 
ond pair  of  eggs  l>efore  the  first  pair 
of  young  arc  out  of  the  nest.    Squabs 
hatch  In  seventeen  days  and  in  about 
one  month  are  ready   for  the  market 
Do  not  start  with  common  pigeons,  as 
the   result   will   be  that   you   will   get 
small  poor  squabs  and  few  of  them.— 
B.  S.  Schnild  In  American  Cultivator. 


■napenslon  of  Hatehlns.  j^^  Eaally  Prepared  Clilclc  Food. 

ta  spite  of  all  notions  to  the  con-  gjj^  pounds  of  cracked  wheat,  two 
trary.  the  process  of  hatching  can  be  pounds  of  cracked  com  (fine),  on« 
■uspended  and  held  In  check  for  aev-  1  pound  of  rolled  oats  or  pUi  head  oat- 


The   AdvantaKet   off   Alternate  Rnna. 

Where  fowls  are  kept  In  limited  runs, 
whether  these  be  large  or  small.  It  will 
be  found   an  excellent  plan   to  divide 
each  run  down  the  center,  allowing  the 
fowls  the   use  of  one-half  at  a   time, 
says   A.    V.    Meersch    In   the   Western 
Poultry  Journal.    It  will  not  usually  be 
necessary  to  move  the  house.    All  that 
is   required   Is  to   make  another  trap- 
door with  slide  besides  the  existing  one 
and  put  up  the  wire  partition  between. 
In  the  case  of  earth  runs  the  half  va- 
cated   by   the   fowls   may    be   planted 
with  some  «iulckly  grown  vegetable  or 
salading,  the  fowls  being  turned  on  it 
again    after   the   crop    Is  gathered,   or 
may.    If    preferretl,    be    sown    thickly 
with  rye,  grass  or  clover  seed  and  the 
fowls   turned   on    It   as   soon   as   It   is 
green,  or  the  ground   may   be  simply 
left  to  be  purified  by  rain,  air  and  sun 
and  then  dug  up.    Where  grass  runs 
are  used  a  rest  for  the  ground  is  even 
more  Important  to  allow  the  grass  to 
absorb  tlie  whole  of  the  manure  and 
to  keep  It  In  healthy  growing  condition. 
The  expense  involved  by  the  use  of  al- 
ternate runs  will  be  amply  repaid  by 
the  enormous  gain  In  health  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  stock  and  its  immu- 
nity from  diseases  resulting  from  stale 
I  ground. 


PInfeatliers. 

A  too  fat  condition  is  not  a  healthy 
one. 

A  bright  red  comb  and  face  are  good 
indications  of  health. 

An  ointment  of  vaseline  and  sulphur 
Is  good  for  scaly  legs. 

For  canker  in  fowls  alum  water  is 
recommende<l.  Put  alum  In  the  drink- 
ing water. 

There  is  nothing  letter  for  frosted 
combs    snd    wattles    than    petroleum 

Jelly. 

The  best  tonics  you  can  give  your 
stock  are  fresh  air  and  exercise. 

A  busy  fowl  Is  never  a  sick  one.  The 
moment  It  is  ailing  it  becomes  mopish. 

Disinfect,  if  iKWsIble.  once  a  week. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  kill  dlsejise  germs. 

Idleness  cannot  be  classed  as  a  dis- 
ease, but  Is  a  condition  that  quickly 
leads  up  to  disease. 


To  Raise  Squabs. 
The  Weissport  Squab  Company  has 
bought  two  adjoining  lots  on  Union  Hill, 
one  from  Frank  Laury  and  the  other 
from  William  Keiser,  on  which  they  will 
erect  a  large  spuab  plant,  and  on  which 
work  will  be  begun  immediately.  The 
contract  for  the  breeding  house,  a  struc- 
ture 24x146  feet  in  size,  has  been  await- 
ed to  Christman  &  Krum. 
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NAVY   BEANS. 


Gathering  and   CurlnK-A  Good  Plan 
For  Stacklns. 

The  ripe  bean  crop  may  be  pulled  by 
hand  and  thrown  into  windrows  con- 
taining two  or  three  rows  each,  or  it 
may  be  cut  by  a  bean  harvesting  ma- 
chine   which  does  the  same  thing.     It 
should  be  left  In  the  rows  a  couple  of 
days  to  wilt  and  dry  and  then  "poled. 
This   means   the   placing   of   the    vine 
(root  end   in)   around   a   stake  driven 
firmly  Into  the  ground.    If  It  Is  des  red 
to  seed   the  field   to  wheat  the  vines 
may  be  removed  to  another  field  for 
the*  purpose  of  poling  or  stacking. 

Poles  have  been  such  uncertain 
things  under  unfavorable  conditions 
that  for  a  number  of  years  I  have  used 


that  is  ujost  worth  having.  If  you  will 
Ptudv  .aid  work  and  hustle,  young 
man'  your  brains  and  energy  will  put 
vou  where  vou  belong,  but  otherwise, 
concludes  American  Cultivator,  If  you 
let  vouri-elf  sag  Into  the  ranks,  satisfied 
will)  the  ways  ami  doings  of  the  aver- 
age man.  Brace  up  and  resolve  to  be- 
cone  the  best  farmer  In  the  state  and 
pave  the  way  for  wide  Influence  and 
leadership.  


CWEN 


ALFALFA  SEED. 


contomlnate'l    surface    water    cannot 
reach  the  household  supply. 

To  remove  flouting  litter  from  a  well 
take  an  ordinary  sand  sieve,  and  after 


BEAM  STACK. 

an  arramrement  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  the  cut,  says  a  correspondent 
of  Farm.  Field  and  Fireside.  This  Is  , 
very  easily  constructed  at  little  or  no 
P^iinse  Any  sort  of  available  poles 
or^t^ks  may  be  used,  lashed  together 
with  pieces  of  twine  or  small  wire. 

The    platform,    built    ten    Inches   or 
more  from  the  ground,  Pef^^'^s  a  free 
Mrculatlou  of  air  underneath  and  so  up 
irough  the  pile  and  prevents  the  bot- 
iSm  layer  from  molding.     By  arrang- 
Z  cross  sticks  as  shown  a  cover  may 
be  placed  over  the  top  that  will  pre- 
vent rain    entering    the    stacks    from 
Ibove.     Beans  cured  In  this  way  are 
very  uniform  and  free  from  mold.  The 
noles  may  be  kept  from  year  to  year, 
S^/d  the  platforms  stored  In  piles  or  in 
buildings. 


Benefit  off  Clover  on  tbe  Land. 

Tlie  chiet   valuv-  of  plowing  under  a 
crop  of  clover  lies.  then.  In  the  addition 
of   humus  aa  I   its  associated   mineral 
plant  food  and  in  the  addition  of  nltro- 
ueu     Bv  the  aubseiiuent  decay   In  the 
soil'  of  *the  turned  under  clover  these 
constituents  are  converted  into  avail- 
able food  lor  future  use  for  farm  crops 
and  fruits.    While  the  growth  and  har- 
vesting of  other  crops   leave  the  soil  , 
poorer  In  nitrogen,  the  growth  of  clo- 
ver even  wlieii  the  crop  has  l>een  bar-  ] 
vested  and  the  roots  only  left,  leaves 
the  soil  Invariably  richer  In  this  con- 
stituent 

Fancy  FiNrnre.  For  Good  *^^^^- 
Good    saddle    horses    bring    $200    to 
$1,000   in  Chicago,   yet  at  even   these 
fancy  figures  the  demand  Is  far  froin 
being    satisfied,     says    Orange     Judd 
Farmer.    Purchasers  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  good  mounts,  but  can 
seldom  find  what  they   want.    Is  not 
the  lesson  plain?    Why   do  not  more 
men  go  Into  the  breeding  of  saddlers? 
True    It  requires  much  skill,  i>"t  »t  >s 
not  at  all  Impossible.    Outside  of  the 
citv  demand  many  well  to  do  farmers 
and  stockmen  would  buy  saddlers  if 
they  could  find  them. 


CntTTorn*  Poi«on. 

Experiments  at  the  Oklahoma  station 
have  shown  the  following  to  be  supe- 
rior to  spraying  with  parls  green,  for^ 
merlv   recommended:  Tlioroughly   mix 
whli;  dry  one  pound  of  parls  K«een  and 
fiftv    pounds    of    wheat    bran.     Make 
moist,  but  not  sloppy,  by  adding  water 
m  which  a  quart  of  cheap  molasses  has 
been  dissolved.    Place  this  mixture  In 
spoonful   piles   where    the   worms   are 
working.    It  attracts  the  worms  from 
the  wheat  and  oats.    It  Is  also  good 
grasshopper  poison. 


The  Weed*  Mont  to  Be  Peared-Thre« 
TM»eii  off   Seed. 

In  general  It  Is  stated  by  the  Kansas 
exparlment  station  that  the  w^pd*  »<>« 
to  be  feared  and  watched  for.  as  alfal- 
fa seed  runs  in  the  western  markets  at 
the  present  time,  are  the  buckhorn 
(English  or  rlbl)ed  plantain)  and  the 
various  species  of  docks,  and  that  the 
common  fault  to  l»e  found  with  alfalfa 
seed  on  the  market  lies  In  the  large 
amount  of  i-nmnture.  dead  aiid  decayed 
seed  so  frequently  present.    One  of  the 


wood-  l-ed  For  Tl«l.t  »'"«•''•»' "•  ^ 

\S1iite  oak  Is  used  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  barrels  and  hogsheads 
for  whlskv.  spirits,  wine,  beer  and  ale. 
For  the  manufacture  of  cider,  vinegar 
and  pickle  packages  and  also  for  oil 
and  packing  house  packages   white  oak 
is  supplemente<l  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent by  red  oak  generally  and  locally 
in    Oregon    by    flr.    In    California    by 
soruce  and  In  Massachusetts  by  pine. 


Send  2S  cents  for  this  paper  one  year. 


Stndy.  "Work  and  Hn«tl«. 

Farming  Is  now  one  of  the  best  ca- 
reers open   to   American   young  men, 
Tud  the  fact  is  l>ecomlng  quite  general- 
ly known.     Yet  some  prejudices  su^ 
Vive  from  less  prosperous  times.    Now 
and  then  a  young  man,  « ^^.^e^  ,^  ^^/^»^ 
ouf  of  a  college  or  professional  school 
because  of  injpalred  eyesight,  voice  or 
Slar    handlcai>,    takes    up    farming 
with  an  air  of  hopelessness,  as  It  aii 
rmbltlou  were  passed  for  him.     Such 
an  attitude  would  mean  failure  In  any- 
^ing      Who   tries   for   little   receives 
teas      I^t  him  take  up  farming  with 
vim  and  gladness,    ^^o^  the  r|;ht  kind 
of  a  man  there  is  no  nearer  road  to  all 


KXPKRIMBNT    STATIOWS. 

Because  a  man  has  been  bom  and 
raised  upon  a  farm  It  does  not  follow 
in  every  instance  that  he  Is  a  farmer  or 
knows  more  than  others  about  succi>8«. 
Ml  farming.    We  heard  a  farmer  not 
long  since  ridlciiling  the  remarks  of  a 
professor  in  a  certain  ^P-'^"'*":;*!"?^*: 
lag  because,  as  the  farmer  asserted  he 
didn't  believe  the  fellow  had  ever  lived 
on  a  farm  In  his  life.   This  is  mere  nor- 
row    mlndedncss.     Each    day    fcrtngs 
proof  that  the  man  who  follows  most 
Intelligently  the  plans  outlined  by  our 
agricultural    colleges    and    experiment 
stations  geU  better  resulU  In  the  end. 


TYPES  OF  AI4FAL.FA  SEED. 

IThree    vortical    double    --o^^    ;""fj^*'j? 
three  Intergradlng  types  of  alfalfa  seeo. 
The  two  rows  to  the  right  "If^^^t^^^^'j! 
kidney  shaped  type,  the  two  In  the  cj"" 
ter   the   angular,    pointed   type,    and   the 
two    on    the    left    approximate    more    or 
Tss  clS^elv  to  the  rounded  type  seen  In 
the  swoot  clover  and  sometime-  In  yel- 
Jow    rrefoll.    particularly,    for    example 
the  low.  rmosl  seed  in  the  extreme  left 
hand  row-l 
verv  worst  samples  analyzed  showed 
but* 03.0  per  cent  of  pure,  good  alfalfa 
geed,    while   the    Impurities   amounted 
to  HOI  P«'r  <ent  and  consisted  of  dead 
and  decayed  alfalfa  seed,  28.1  per  cent; 
foreign   schhI.  T.l  per  cent,  and  inert 
matter,  0  per  cent.  ^    „«  „h^ 

Weed  seeds  are  paid  for  and  are  add- 
ed to  the  weed  seeds  already  existing 
In  the  soil,  and  very  frequently  they 
are  perennial  weeds  of  a  nature  very 
difficult  to  eradicate.     If  alfalfa  seed 
costs    17   cents   a    pound    there    would 
have  been  In  a  case  like  this  as  much 
as  6  cents  absolutely  thrown  a^^y/^' 
every  pound  of  tlie  seed  bought,  and  to 
the  amount  thus  lost  must  be  added 
the  rental  value  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  have 
been  bought  and  sowed. 


A  WEIili  CLEANINO  DEVICE. 

marking  off  the  rim  Into  three  parts 
attach  a  wire  to  any  of  the  two  points 
and  to  this  Improvised  handle  attach 
a  rope.  F.'isten  the  end  of  the  rope  to 
the  third  point  In  the  rim  and  a  weight 
to  the  sieve,  so  that  It  can  be  lowered 
Into  the  well  and  will  sink.  When 
used  sink  the  sieve  edgewise  Into  the 
1  water  and  pull  the  roi>e  wltli  a  single 
>  attachment,  and  It  may  be  ""ef  out 

with  all  the  fioatmg  sticks  and  timber 

on  the  surface  of  the  water. 


DeHtroyinK  Garlic. 

From  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
garilc    m   pasture   and   hay    fields   by 
practical  cultivators.   Country   Gentle- 
man finds  the  prevailing  opinion  to  be 
apparently  that  to  destroy  the  btjlb  of 
the   plant  the  land   should  be  plowed 
shallow  late  In  the  fall,  to  expose  the 
bulbs  to  frost  action.   (One  writer  says 
to  harrow  the  ground  after  the  bulbs 
are  frozen).     R^-peat  the  process  early 
m    tlie   spring.     One    writer    reported 
that   two   years   of    such    practice   ef- 
fectually cleared  his  land.    One  letter 
advlse^l  as  follows:  "Plow  it  up.  sow 
rye  on  the  land.    Now  plow  It  In  next 
spring  and  sow  peas  at  once.     Plow 
them  In  the  fall,  and  let  the  land  stand 
until  the  following  spring.    Then  work 
up  nicely  an.:  sow  with  grass  or  any 
other  crop  wanted.     It  takes  time  to 
get  rid  of  this.    It  cannot  be  done  In  a 
hurry.     I  have  had  good  success  that 
way." 


Clfcnr  Leaf  Toteaceo  Acreapr*. 

Generally  th.>  acreage  devoted  to  cl- 
ear leaf  tobacco  throughout  the  United 
States  this  year  shows  some  Increase 
over  last  season,  according  to  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.    The  main  incentive 
to  encouratre  farmers  In   more  exten- 
sive production  Is  the  satlsfactorj' man- 
ner in  which  the  last  crop  was  cleaned 
up    bv    buver.^.     Not    for    years   have 
stocks  of  cl'^'ar  leaf  tobacco  in  growers 
hands   l>e€n   reduced   to   such    meager 
proportions  as  they  are  at  present 


Cleaning  the  Farm  Wells. 

The  dr\'  season  Is  the  time  to  look 
after  the  farm  wells.  If  they  are  low 
and  there  Is  danger  of  their  going  dry. 
clean  out  and  deepen.  See  that  the 
pump  platform  Is  perfectly  tight  and 
So  seepage  gets  through  It.  If  the  up- 
per  eight  or  ten  feet  of  wall  are  ot 
brick  or  stone  lay  in  cement,  so  that 


It  will  be  a  mistake  on  your  part  to 
Will  off  all  other  stock  on  the  farm  and 
<ro  Into  the  horse  business,  expecting 
L  accumulate  a  fortune  at  It  because 
borses  are  high  now.  Re°^°^' ^ 
nine  or  ten  years  ago  a  good  team 
could  be  had  for  $100. 

There  are  more  stalk  fields  through 
the  country  this  spring  that  have  pra<> 
tlcally  no  stock  on  them  than  for  tnany 
seasons.  There  were  not  ^^^ny  stock- 
men in  the  country  last  fall.  Theloss 
of  forage  on  these  fields  mean8-t«fcl|ff- 
erable  to  the  farmers  over  the  country. 
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making  it  ns  handy  as  possibly  for  each 
man.  When  roads  are  handled  thus 
rejnilarly  there  are  no  ruts  or  cbuck 
holes.  Each  farmer  takes  a  specie  1 
pride  In  keeping  the  road  along  his 
farm  In  the  best  of  condition  all  the 
time.  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  Is 
we  wait  for  the  other  fellow  tfl  fix  his 
share  of  the  road  first  This  Is  the 
wrong  Idea.  Don't  always  be  the 
cracker  on  the  end  of  the  whip.  Get 
hold  of  the  handle  once  In  awhile. 


COLD  FRAMI^S, 


There   Is    lots   of    corn    through 
couutrj-  that  is  not  shelled  yet. 


The  dairy  cow  that  has  received 
good  care  and  feeding  is  a  better  prop- 
oslUon  at  ten  than  she  is  at  three  years 
old. 

See  that  your  brood  sows  are  well 
sheltered  and  well  cared  for  through 
the  farrowing  time.  It  will  mean  more 
hogs  to  sell  next  December. 

If  you  are  using  Incubators  and 
brootlers.  don't  try  to  brood  over  sev- 
enty-five chicks  together.  You  will 
have  better  success  with  fifty.  A  great 
many  people  fall  from  trying  to  brood 
too  many  chicks  In  one  brooder. 


More  furs  have  been  handled  this 
year  and  at  better  prices  than  for  a 
number  of  years  past.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly make  the  Inroads  of  the 
skunk  and  mink  much  less  frequent  in 
the  farmer's  henroost  the  coming  sum- 
mer. 

The  time  is  coming,  and  coming 
soon,  when  a  loaf  of  bread  will  have 
to  weigh  a  pound,  milk  will  have  to  be 
the  product  of  the  cow,  and  when  1,700 
pounds  of  coal  will  not  pass  for  a  ton. 
People  are  going  to  demand  that  they 
get  what  they  pay  for. 

A   very   striking   Illustration   of   the 
speed  of  an  eagle  was  given  the  other 
day   when  oue  of  these  birds  tried  to 
outspeed    a    Uocky    mountain    limited 
train  near  Llmou.  Colo.    The  trainmen 
noticed  the  l)ird,  which  was  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead  and  making  frantic  efforts 
to  escape   the   pursuing   monster,   but 
without  success.     The  suction  created 
in    the    narrow    canyon    In    which    the 
race  took  place  drew  the  bird  so  close 
to  the  cab  that  It  was  grasped  by  the 
fireman  and  pulled  Into  the  cab,  but 
only  after  a  struggle. 


We  ran  across  him  the  other  day— 
unl(iue   exception   to  the   average   run 
of  energetic  western  farmers— the  man  1 
who    was    contented    with    his    eighty 
acre  farm.    He  did  not  deny  having  a 
hankering  for  the  eighty  lying  next  his 
own,    but   after   thinking   the   proposi- 
tion all  over  and  realizing  that  life  at 
best  Is  short  and  that  what  of  content- 
ment and  enjoyment  he  and  his   fam- 
ily get  out  of  the  remaining  years  they 
nmst  get  as  they  go  along  he  wisely 
di'clded  not  to  undergo  the  bondage  in- 
cident to  the  purchase  of  more  land. 
He  concluded  that  by  putting  the  same 
amount  of  work  on  tl.e  eighty  that  he 
would  on  the  quarter  section  he  would 
at  the  end  of  the  year  be  nearly  as  well 
off  financially  and  besides  be  free  from 
the    griudin?;    burden    of    dei)t.      Wise 
man!     Many   afflicted   with   the  craze 
for    more    land    regardless    of    conse- 
I  quences    might    profit    l)y    taking    his 
I  viewpoint,  his  declsif»:i  l>elng  based  on 
I  the    fundamental    philosophy    that    "a 
man's  life  conslsteth  not  In  the  things 
which  he  possesseth,"  l)Ut.  ratlier.  that 
happiness   Is   found   In   a   sensible  ad- 
justment of  self  to  envlronmeut.     Not 
"more  land.  l>ut  n^ore  time  to  live."  Is 
the  motto  that  shonUl  b"  iir.pressed  on 
the  minds  of  many  men  today. 


Tbe  "Wew   Celery   Culture." 

The  "new   method"   of  growing  cel- 
ery, as  briefly  described  by  llural  New 
Yorker,  consists  In  preparing  the  soil 
thoroughly,     manuring     or     fertilizing 
heavily  and  setting  the  plants  close  to- 
gether. In  some  cases  one  foot  apart, 
all  over  the  field,  without  mounding  or 
banking  up.     It  Is  ue-ossary  to  irrigate 
from  time  to  time,  and  while  young  the 
plants    are   kept    clean    by    hand    and 
wheel  hoe.     The  dense  m:'.ss  of  celery 
bleaches  the  stalks  witliDUt  the  need  of 
earth  or  b  )ir!ls.     It  appenrs.  however, 
that  the  ficthod  has  not  become  popu- 
lar and  that  some  trouble  has  resulted 
from  mice  attacking  the  celery. 


Vbe     Adtantaece     of     Havtngc     Tliem. 
^|r%ea     to    Transplant     Seedllnara. 

One  purpose  of  cold  frames  Is  to 
further  the  growth  of  plants  after  they 
have  been  started  in  the  hotbed  or 
greenhouse,  says  a  writer,  who  gives 
hints  from  his  own  experience  with 
them  as  follows  In  New  England 
Homestead: 

It  Is  a  great  advantage  to  transplant 
at  least  once  before  setting  plants  In 
the  field.   This  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong,  stocky  plant  with  a 
fine  root  system.  There  Is  no  particular 
time  at  which  transplanting  should  be 
done,  but  it  should  never  be  delayed 
until  the  plants  are  weak  and  spindly. 
'  We    generally    begin    In    about    four 
weeks  from  the  date  of  sowing.   When 
the   plants   are   started   in    the   green- 
house, where  we  have  perfect  control 
of  the  heat  and  moisture,  it  is  possible 
to  hold  seedlings  of  cabbage  and  even  I 
tomatoes    for    a   period   of   six   weeks 
without  detriment  to  the  plants.    This 
Is  not  possible  with  hotbeds,  and  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  the  first  trans- 
planting.   If  a  large  number  of  plants 
are   to    be    handled,    better   begin   too 
j  soon  than  too  late.  | 

Space  GenerouBly  In  the  Flata.  j 

It  should   l>e  kept  In  mind  that  the  ^ 
more  space  we  allow  i)lauts  In  the  fiats  ^ 
or   frames   the   more   favorable   condl-  | 
tions  will  be  for  the  development  of 
strong  plants.     Our  own  practice  Is  to 
plant  cabl>age,  lettuce  and  cauliflower 
one  and  a  half  Inches  apart  each  way. 
The   Inside   measurement  of  our   fiats 
Is  15  l)y  21  Inches,  holding  140  plants. 
Planting  at  this  distance  a  sash   will 
cover  about  1.000  plants.    If  a  limited 
number  of  plants  are  to  be  grown  It 
will  be  still  better  to  allow  two  Inches 
between  plants  In  the  flat,  and  It  will 
enable  the  grower  to  transfer  plants 
to  the  field  with  a  lai-ger  amount  of 
'  soli  and  manure  attached  to  the  roots. 
i  Tomato  plants  should  be  transplanted 
I  twice  to  get  the  liest  results,  allowing 
I  two  Inches  at  first  transplanting  and 
!  from  four  to  six  Inches  at  the  second 
I  shift 


BUILDING   FOWL  HOUSES. 

facts  to  Be  Remembered  by  the  Be- 
ginner "With  Poultry. 

According  to  Rev.  C.  E.  Petersen, 
nTlting  to  the  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, the  man  who  contemplates  build- 
ing a  poultry  house  should  keep  the  fol- 
lowing points  constantly  in  mind: 

The  location  should  be  dry.  If  the 
ground  Is  not  dry  naturally.  It  should 
be  made  so  by  digging  out  the  site  and 
then  filling  It  In  with  coarse  gravel 
that  will  provide  good  drainage.  Damp, 
muddy  ground  means  insanitary  con- 
ditions, productive  of  disease,  and  a 
I  cold,  damp  situation  means  few  or  no 
j  eggs  In  winter. 

I  A  southern  exposure  of  the  building 
]  means  a  warm  building,  as  It  is  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  amount  of  the 
1  sun's  rays  during  the  cold  winter 
months,  and  the  quarters  will  be  more 
cheerful,  and  a  singing  hen  generally 
means  a  laying  hen. 

Windows  In  the  building  that  can  be 
opened  and  closed  as  easily  as  In  a 
dwelling  house:  they  should  never  be 
nailed  In,  though  It  Is  quite  often  one 
of  the  mistakes  made. 

Everything  in  the  house  in  the  way 

of  fixtures  so  placed  (If  possible)  that 

all  the  floor  space  will  be  available  for 

scratching  material  for  the  hens  to  ex- 

1  erdse  in. 

I     Build  as  low  as  it  can  be  constructed 
I  to  permit   of   work   being  done   Inside 
I  without  danger  of  bumping  the  head  of 
the  potiltry  keeper,  as  a   low  house  Is 
kept  warm  easier  than  a  high  one.   Too 
much  air  space  Is  Just  as  bad  as  not 
enough,  as  It  makes  the  house  cold,  and 
i  the  heat  coming  from  the  hens  cannot 
i  warm  the  air  sufficiently. 
}      Make  the  house  easy  of  access;  save 
'  all  the  steps  you  can— that  Is.  have  It 
locatiMl  near  your  dwelling  if  possible; 
better  for  you  and  better  for  the  hens, 
particularly  In  the  winter. 


GARDEN      CRAFT 


THE    COUNTRY    HOME:. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the 
prospect  of  a  visit  to  the  country  home 
is  usually  hailed  with  relight  by  both 
young  an(^  old  alike?  The  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality, comfort  and  plenty  which  per-  

vades    the    whole    atmosphere    of    the  i 

farm    home    is    delightful    in    the   ex-       gome  of  the  so  called  most  highly  clv- 

treme.   especially   to   those   who  come    jiizej  people  of  Europe  might  well  learn 

.  .  .  i™    I  .  .  » ..«.,.     T.........>c!a     In     th«> 


The  good  hired  girl  Is  dead  sure  to 
get  maiTied  Just  about  the  time  the 
famllv  which  employs  her  thinks  It  Is 
fixed* Just  right  It  Is  a  way  hired 
girls  have.         

A  2.000  pound  horse  sold  in  Chicago 
recently  for  Jf320.  There  is  a  pointer 
here  for  horse  raisers.  The  market 
always  wants  the  large  horse  at  a  good 
figure.  There  were  a  lot  of  1,000  pound 
horses  sold  the  same  day  for  $75  or 
less. 


We  noted  a  case  the  other  day  of  a 
country  teacher  who  was  receiving  $00 
a  month,  which  consisted  of  a  stipulat- 
ed  salary   from   the  school  district  of 
$4o,  the  remaining  $15  being  paid  by 
three   of   the    wealthier   patrons,    who 
were  of  the  opinion  that  a  teacher  of 
exceptional  character  and  ability  was 
worth    In    the    instruction    afforded    to 
their  children  $5  besides  wliat  each  paid 
In  school  taxes.    We  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  this  is  a  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive agricultural  community.    The 
country   as  a   whole  Is  badly   in  need 
of  men  of  Just  character,  who  do  not 
raise  boys  and  girls  to  look  after  fine 
stock,   but  who    raise   fine   stock   that 
they  may  have  more  money  with  which 
to  educate  their  children. 


It  has  beeu  asserted  with  some  troth 
perhaps  that  there  are  people  down  In 
Missouri  who  have  moss  on  their  backs 
and  are   not,   strictly   speaking,   up  to 
date.      Yet    there    are    others.      These 
people    have    beeu    through    the    tall 
grass  and  are  out  In  the  open   when 
It  comes  to  foddmaklng.     The  grades 
are    thrown    wide    and    well    rounded. 
The  culverts  are  made  of  stone.     The 
farmers  own  road  drags  similar  to  the 
King  drag  jointly-that  is,  two  farm- 
ers own  a  drag  together.    After  a  rain 
M^soon    as    It    has   dried    sufficiently 
Smith  takes  the  drag  and  runs  It  over 
the  road  along  his  farm,  then  Brown 
will    take    It   and   drag  the   road    ad- 
joining his  farm,  leaving  the  drag  at 
tbe  Itoe  between  the  tw  farms,  thus 


A  toad  or  two  In  the  hot  bed  is  fine 
insect  protection.  So  are  toads  In  the 
garden. 

Sow  lettuce  for  succession  and  keep 
the  soil  well  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds. 

Begin    the   planting   of    l)ush    beans. 
Llmas  may  l>e  planted  in  open  ground  i 
after  May   15,   when   tbe  soil    has   be- 
come warm. 

"For  earliest  corn  1  use  Cory;  for 
medium,  the  Black  Mexican,  which 
many  oliject  to  ou  a<<ount  of  its  color, 
and.  for  late.  Stowell  Evergreen."  says 
a  gardener. 

Every  owner  of  a  garden  is  familiar 
with   that   little   pest,    the   yellow   and 
black   striped    cucumlier    beetle,    that 
feeds  on  cucuml)er.  melon,  sq&asb  and 
all  vines  of  their  family,  besides  a  host 
of  other  plants.    One  pound  of  fiowers 
of  sulphur  mixed  with  three  pounds  of 
dry    air    slaked    lime    and    dusted    on 
through   three  or   four   thicknesses   of 
mosquito    netting    works    better    than 
anything     else    as     a     remedy.      The 
beetles  detest  this  mixture,  and  week- 
ly application  to  keep  the  plants  well 
covered   with   It  will    usually   get  the 
better  of  these  small  marauders. 

Set  out  cabbage  plants  In  well  ma- 
nured, well  prepared  soil. 

Sow  carrots  for  main  crop.  Be  sure 
to  keep  down  weeds  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

Have  the  soil  very  rich  for  cauli- 
flower. Nitrate  of  soda  Is  good  fcr 
both  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 

We  were  In  a  town  tbe  other  day 
where  they  own  a  King  road  drag  and 
they  had  been  using  It  on  their  streets. 
As  a  result  the  streets  wese  ttw  bert 
seen  this  spring. 


from    city    homes    where    economy    Is 
practiced    on    every    comer    and    the 
good  things  so  appetizing  In  the  farm 
home  mean  a  good  substantial  tug  at 
the  pocketbook  when  purchased  In  the 
city.    The  hostess  In  the  country  home 
cultivates  and  enjoys  her  friends.    She 
can   afford   to   be  hospitable   with   re- 
sources at  her  command   which  meet 
the   «lemand    of   every   occasion.      She 
makes   her   guests    feel    at   home    and 
happy,   while  they  In  turn   respond  to 
I  the  freedom  and  lack  of  formality  with 
great  eagerness. 


something  from  the  Japanese  In  the 
matter  of  personal  cleanliness.  The 
Jap  bathes  often  and  keeps  clean,  while 
some  of  the  people  who  rate  him  as  a 
heathen  do  not  bathe  once  a  year. 


The  American  people  have  eaten 
more  mutton  the  past  year  than  ever 
before  and  are  eating  up  their  sheep 
faster  than  they  can  breed  them.  This 
Is  a  good  thiug  In  a  way.  for  there  Is 
no  more  profitable  animal  to  keep  on 
i  the  farm  than  the  shi«ep  when  present 
prl«-es  for  « ooi  and  mutton  prevail. 
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ONION  MAGGOT. 


ieTeral     Generotlona     In     •     •ec«o«. 
Carbolic   Acid   Kepellent. 

By  R.  H.  PETTIT,  Michlran. 
The  common  and  destructive  onion 
maggot  Is  the  offspring  of  a  small  fly 
very  much  like  the  house  fly  In  ap- 
pearance. The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
young  onion  plants  In  the  spring.  Sev- 
eral generations  are  produced  during 
the  season. 

Remedial  measures  consist  In  repel- 
ling the  adult  flies  that  come  to  lay 
their  eggs  and  In  stimulating  the  young 
plants    to    very    vigorous    growth    by 
means   of   commercial   fertilizers   and 
cultivation,     mil  out  and  destroy  the 
young  plants  as  soon  as  they  show  the 
presence  of   the   pests  and  do  every- 
thing possible  to  stimulate  the  plants 
to  rapid  growth.     The  best  repellent 
thus    far   discovered   Is   carbolic   add 
emulsion  diluted  thirty  times  and  ap- 
plied with  a  sprinkler.    It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  repeat  the  application  at  in- 
tervals of  about  a  week,  but  good  work 
early  in  the  season  Is  sure  to  result  In 
reducing  the  number  of  the  flies  later 

ou. 

Carbolic  Acirt   Bmolalom. 

Hard  soap,  one  pound,  or  soft  soap, 
one  quart;  water  (boiling),  one  gallon; 
crude  carbolic  acid,  one  pint. 

The  soap  Is  to  be  dissolved  In  the 
water,  and  while  It  Is  still  boiling  hot 
the  acid  is  added  and  the  whole  churn- 
ed by  forcing  the  stream  from  the  noz- 
zle Into  the  kettle,  JUPt  as  Is  done  In 
making  kerosene  eimilslon.  Dilute 
with  thirty  times  Its  bulk  of  water  and 
apply.  If  any  Injury  results  from  the 
use  of  this  emulsion,  dlljite  It  still 
more.  

A  HAY  BARRACK. 


wages  means  an  increase  In  expenses 
every  time.    Save  a  portion  of  your 
salary    while   it   is   small,   and   you'll 
find  that  your  ability  to  save  has  to- 
creased  along  with  your  Income.    You 
will  be  thrifty  along  other  lines,  too, 
and  when  your  hair  begins  to  silver 
and  the  cricks  begin  to  come  In  your 
back  and  your  step  is  not  so  elastic  as 
It  used  to  be  and  perchance  the  grand- 
children begin  to  cluster  around  your 
knees,  you  can  turn  the  bulk  of  the 
work  over  to  the  children,  and  you  and 
mother  can  begin  to  take  life  a  little 
easier.   This  Is  as  It  should  be. 


R9iM 


A  MoTable  Roof  of  LiKht  Wood,  to  Be 
Ralaed   aad   Lowered. 

A  movable  roof  for  a  haystack,  one 
that  can  be  raised  and  lowered.  Is 
briefly  descrH>ed  In  Ohio  Farmer. 

The    diagram    herewith    shows    the 
true  wav  to  frame  around  the  comer 
post  and  the  manner  of  arranging  the 
sweep  for  raising  and  lowering.     Four 
straight  chestnut  i)oles  twenty-two  feet 
long  are  selected  from  the  woods  and 
bored  with  holes  one  foot  apart  to  re- 
ceive the  l)olts  which  support  the  roof. 
They   are  set  four  feet  in  the  ground 
and  ei-hteen  feet  apart,  as  that  Is  a 
convenient    size    to    make    a    barrack. 
The  plates  are  4  by   0  Inches,   made 


It  Is  a  homely,  prosy  topic,  yet  with- 
out  question    In   the   present   careless 
method  of  handling  this  most  valuable 
of  farm  fertilizers  is  to  be  found  one 
of  the  greatest  wastes  on  the  average 
farm.    Careful  experiments  prove  that 
about  flve-elghths  of  the  plant  food  In 
manure   Is    found    In   the   liquid    part 
which  Is  usually  entirely  lost,  while  the 
solids  are  so  placed  that  rains   wash 
away  much  of  their  value.     The  fer- 
ment-heatlng-whlch    takes    place    in 
the    ordinary    manure    pile    sets    free 
much   of  the  nitrogen,   which  escapes 
In  the  air,  so  that  when  flnally  spread 
on   the   land    manure   handled    In   this 
manner  possesses  barely  a  third  of  its 
original    fertility.     The    only    way    to 
avoid   this  waste   Is  to  use  an   abun- 
dance of  straw  for  bedding,  which  will 
absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  liquids, 
and    to    spread    the    manure    on    the 
ground  next  to  be  plowed  as  fast  as  it 
accumulates  In  the  stables  and  sheds. 
True,  it  will  leach  In  the  field,  but  the 
ground    which    most   needs   It   will   be 
directly    benefited.      There   is    no   tool 
which  will  so  satisfactorily  handle  the 
work  from  stable  to  field  as  the  ma- 
nure spreader.    Every  farmer  who  has 
any  number  of  stock  should  have  one, 
and  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  up 
to  date  farmer  is  a  feeder  of  stock. 


SPRAY  OUTFITS. 

fopnlar    Arratiwementa    In    Small    or 

Medium    Sl«ed    Orchard*. 
py   M.    B.    WAITE.    bureau   of   plant  In- 
dustry. 
No  type  of  spraying  outfit  Is  more 
widely  used  or  has  given  better  satis- 
faction on  small  or  medium  sized  com- 
m^.-.al    plantations    than    the    barrel 
pump.     A  great  many  different  forms 
are   now   supplied   by   the   makers   of 
spray  pumps,  and  a  number  of  them 
are  efficient  and  successful.     They  are 
mounted  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 


or  half  round  tank  an  ordinary  barrel 
pump  can  be  used,  but  It  Is  much  bet- 
ter to  use  one  of  the  larger  tank  pumps 
especially  made  for  the  purpose.  This 
can  be  mounted  either  on  top  of  the 
tank  or  on  a  platform  at  either  epd. 
The  regular  tank  pump  has  a  suction 
tube  of  whatever  length  Is  desired, 
which  draws  the  spraying  mixture 
from  the  tank. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
tank  pump  outfit  Is  the  convenience  of 
arranging  an  elevated  platform.  Where 
tall  trees  are  to  be  sprayed  It  Is  al- 


TANK  OtJTFrr  WITH  HAND  PUMP. 

[For  orchard  use.     The  elevated  platform 

permits  the  spraying  of  tall  trees.] 

most  impossible  to  reach  the  tops  from 
the  ground  with  extension  rods  of  rea- 
sonable length.  A  scaffolding  or  tow- 
er of  the  height  desired  can  be  built 
on  top  of  the  wagon,  and  the  operator 
can  thus  be  elevated  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground.  A  type  of  the  tank 
pump  outfit  Is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration. 


BARKRL  SPRAY  PUMP. 

(Fitted   witli    ho^e  and   bamboo   extenaion 
rods  for  orchard  spraying.] 


POPULAR    GARDENING 


] 


A  letter  received  from  the  manufac 
turers  of  the  power  sprayer  which  we 
are  using  In  our  orchard  for  the  first 
time  this  year  contains  a  suggestion  or 
two    which   may    be   of   assistance   to 
some  who  are  using  the  same  or  a  sim- 
ilar machine.     "Be  sure  that  the  suc- 
tion hose  Is  properly  attached  and  the 
ga«5ket  In  place,  so  that  It  will  not  suck 
air      See  that  the  plungers   are   kept 
well  oiled  with  a  good  light  machine 
oil    putting  some  on  every  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  as  the  packing  will  last 
longer  and  the  ellK)w  grease  as  well, 
for  tbe  pump  will  run  much  easier  If 
well  oiled.    This  Is  often  neglected  by 
farmers,  and  as  a  result  the  packing 
has  to  be  screwed  tighter  to  keep  the 
solution  back." 


BABBACK  FBAMJt 

irp     corner    poFt.    R.    rafter;    B.    brace; 

^^•plate.  Y.  yoUe;  T.  temple;  8.  sweep; 
AA.  roof  boards.] 

Of    White    pine    or    some    other    light 

wood,  as  is  all  the  material  ef  the  roof 
Llcbtness   Is   Important,  and  the  roof 
{;oards  are  made  of  one-half  Inch  ma- 
terial    The  brace  across  the  corner  is 
made' of  two  Inch  plank  spiked  strongly 
Z  the  plates.    It  is  of  such  a  height 
that  the  rafter  which  rests  on  It.  If  pro- 
jected through  the  comer  post,  would 
meet  the  frame  at  the  Intersection  of 
Se  plates.     The   roof   boards  are  cut 
around  the  corners,   leaving  a   hole  a 
few    inches    larger    than    the    corner 
nosts     A  little  ram  that  gets  In  at  the 
corners  or  through  the  roof  does  prac- 
tically no  harm. 


Tlie  Fa«tldlon«  Gnlaea. 

It  Is  an  old  superstition  that  guinea 
eggs  must  be  taken  from  the  nest  with 
a  silver  spoon,  else  the  nest  will  V>e 
abandoned.  1  do  not  Insist  upon  the 
silver  spoon,  but  I  do  know  that  It  is 
safer  not  to  put  your  hands  In  the  nest 
If  you  want  the  gtiineas  to  keep  on  lay- 
ing, says  a  farmer's  daughter  In  Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


An    ordinary    fifty    gallon    whisky    or 
kerosene    barrel    forms    an    excellent 
though    Inexpensive    tank    for   holding 
the  spray.    The  punjp.  according  to  Its 
design,  can  be  Inserted  In  the  end  or 
the  side  of  tlie  barrel.    The  barrel  may 
then  be  mounted  to  suit  the  operator- 
on  a  sled  or  on  two  wheels,  or  It  may 
be  placed  in  a  cart  or  wagon.    A  small 
sled  can  be  made  In  a  few  minutes  by 
spiking  some  plank  across  a  couple  of 
pieces  2  by  4  inches,  or.  better.  3  by  4 
Inches,  with  the  ends  rounded  to  serve 
as    runners.      Such    an    outfit    can    be 
drawn  throu;:h   narrow   rows  of  pota- 
toes, veg<»t!iblcs  or  other  crops,  where 
a  wagon  could  not  go.     The  ordinary 
two  wheeleil  cart   makes  a  very  con- 
venient   rig    to    use    with    the    barrel 
sprayer.    One  man  can  easily  drive  the 
cart  and  do  the  pumping,  while  one  or 
two   additional    hands    can   apply    the 
spray  from  the  ground. 

Various  forius  of  tanks  can  be  mount- 
ed on  a  two  horse  wag  in  and  thus  en- 
able a  larger  quantity  of  spray  to  be 
carrleil  Into  the  field.    Tliese  tanks  are 
I  some  times  ;  (pmre  or  rectangular.  Some 
'  orchardlsts    prefer   to    mount    a    large 
i  hogshead  either  end  up  or  on  its  side 
i  ami  to  pump  the  spray  from  that.    As 
'  a  rule,  hr^wever.  the  best  style  is  either 
a    recta nirular   tank    or   a   half    round 
tank,  flat  on  top.    With  the  rectangular 


Do  not  plant  beans  after  beans  if 
possible.  Beets  or  carrots  will  do  bet- 
ter, and  they  are  always  acceptable  in 
a  young  state. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  In  a  fit  con- 
dition make  a  sowing  of  parsley.  This 
should  be  sown  In  an  accessible  posi- 
tion.    It  Is  needed  dally. 

The  cabbage  Is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
feeders,  and  the  grower  need  never 
worry  over  his  soil  being  too  rich,  even 
If  he  should  use  the  rankest  of  ma- 
nures. 

Mustard  makes  one  of  the  finest  of 
greens,  and  when  cooked  like  spinach 
some  iieople  consider  It  far  preferable 
in  flavor  to  the  latter. 

The  early  round  varieties  of  peas 
should  IK?  sown  first,  such  as  Daniel 
O'Rourke  and  Notfs  Excelsior.  Gradus 
and  other  wrinkled  varieties  do  not  do 
so  well  until  the  ground  is  warmer  and 
should  l)e  left  for  a  second  sowing. 

The  seed  for  early  celery  planto  Is 
generally  sown  under  glass  In  Febru- 
ary or  March,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  of  sufficient  size  they  are  re- 
set. This  Is  done  several  times,  trim- 
ming the  plants  lx)th  at  top  as  well  as 
root,  and  thus  a  stocky,  well  rooted 
plant  Is  secured. 

For  earlv  oulous  plant  sets  as  sooi. 
as  the  ground  can  fce  thoroughly  work- 
ed In  the  spring. 
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Better  not  wait  until  yon  receive  thai 
antlclpateil    raise    In    salary    or    until 
your  income  Is  larger  to  begin  to  save 
ind  lay  by  a  little  money  for  a  rainy 
dav.   Now  is  the  accepted  time.   If  y<ro 
cannot  do  It  on  yotir  present  Income 
Tou  will  not  when  It  Is  larger.     It  is 
not  the  size  of  your  salary-  that  mokes 
^possible  for  you  to  save;  It  is  the  de- 
termination to  do  It.    An  increase  in 
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SAME. 


The  first  garden  work  In  the  spring 
to  command  atte*  tlon  Is  to  make  the 
hotbed,  plant  the  early  potatoes,  the 
aniens  and  the  peas. 


The  ordinary  plow  used  to  cut  down 
the  drifts  after  heavy  snowstorms  has 
been  said  to  work  successfully,  leav- 
ing the  otherwise  Impassable  roads  in 
fine  condition. 


Much  has  been  said  about  good  seed 
torn  and  gootl  seeds  In  general,  but  it 
Is  too  much  to  expect  good  seed  to  do  it 
all.  Good  sense,  good  soil  and  good 
care  are  also  necessary  essentials. 


Rleh,    Flue    Soil.    WItfc    Clean 
Cult  a  re,   Grow*  Them. 

The  potato  is  never  so  much  at  home 
and  so  perfectly  happy  as  in  a  deep, 
rich    and    thoroughly    pulverized    soil. 
Any  oue   who  doubts  this  can  easily 
test  it  for  himself  by  taking  a  small 
putch  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  twenty  Inches;  then 
put  on  as  much  phosphate  as  you  think 
it   needs,   then   twice  as    much    more. 
Be  very  sure  the  fertilizer  Is  thorough- 
ly  mixed   with  the  soil  so  as   not  to 
burn  up  the  seed;  then  pieces  of  pota- 
toes   with    two    eyes,    one    in   a    hill. 
Good  sized  pr^ntues  are  preferred  for 

seed. 

Finally  put  the  hills  three  feet  apart 
each  way  so  as  to  let  in  the  sun.  Cul- 
tivate well  and  uote  the  result.  Of 
course  this  plan  cannot  easily  be  car- 
ried out  on  large  areas,  nor  would  it 
be  best.  A  little  increase  in  depth  each 
year  Is  all  one  can  ordinarily  do.  In 
making  the  small  patch  above  men- 
tioned do  not  literally  dig  down  twen- 
ty inches,  but  only  so  far  as  good  soil 
Is  found.  Then  throw  on  good  soil 
from  adjoining  land  to  make  the  re- 
quired depth. 

The   Land  and   the   Seed. 
It  is   usually   better  to  turn  over  a 
piece  of  greensward  in  the  fall  to  be 
planted   to  potatoes   tlie    next   spring. 
Stones,  little  and  big.  should  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  disli  harrow,  so  that  a 
I  good  jol)  can  be  done.     And  here  it  is 
Important   tluit   oue   sliould   harrow   a 
piece  all  it  seems  to  need  and  then  do 
twice  as  mudi  more.     If  potatoes  are 
planted    more    than    one   year   on    the 
same  ground  there  is  danger  of  scab, 
and  that  Lurts  the  salo  of  them. 
Dry  Gronnd. 
It  is  an  expensive  luxury  to  plant  on 
wet  land,  provided  the  season  proves 
wet.     Potatoes    planted    on    very    dry 
land  will  not  amount  to  much  in  a  dry 
season.    Taliing  one   season   with   an- 
other. It  is  perhaps  l)etter  to  plant  on 
dry  ground,  for  tlien  the  seed  can  be 
got  in  early,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion alHJUt  the  tlrst  [)otato  sprouts  be- 
ing the  most  vigorous.    The  (luality  is 
also  usually  better  on  dry  land.    It  will 
pay  to  ride  a  few  miles  and  get  seed 
from  some  one  who  has  raised  a  big 
crop. 

SprayInK   nnd    'WeetllnB. 

It  tnices  no  inoiv  time  to  spray  pota- 
toes before  the  foli:i','e  is  destroyed  l)y 
Ijeetles  than  after.  It  also  takes  much 
less  time  to  cultivate  tlicm  »)ofore  the 
we«^ls  get  the  start  than  afterward, 
ami  tlie  dilTerenoe  in  the  crop  is  cou- 
sidera.tle.-IIeury  J.  VIets  in  American 
Cultivator. 


Corn  Planting   Time. 

The  old  saying  that  "It  Is  time  to 
plant  corn  when  the  dogwood  is  In 
bloom"  Is  as  close  as  one  can  come  to 
flxin-  a  date  that  will  suit  all  latitudes, 
remarks  an  exchange.  Certainly  the 
ground  should  be  in  good  condition  be- 
fore the  seed  Is  planted.  No  time  is 
gained  by  planting  l)efore  the  soil  is 
somewhat  warm  and  in  condition  for 
the  seed  to  germinate  and  grow  rap- 
idly. 


NEW 


S     AND    VIEWS 


Some  one  has  figured  it  out  that  to- 
day   more   than   4().<)(H).00U    Americans 
live  on   almost   0.000.000   farms.     One 
breadwinner  in  every  three  is  a  farmer. 
One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  tre- 
mendous    Influx    of    new    settlers   to 
North  Dakota  is  seen  in  the  morement 
of  farmers  from  the  states  of  tlie  mid- 
dle west.    Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Wis 
cousin  and   .Nebraska  particularly  are 
sending  a  throng  of  sturdy  and  experi- 
enced farmers  to  the  northwest. 

The  spring  outlook  has  commended 
Itself  to  the  forecasters  as  bright  for  a 
bumper  crop  of  wheat 

Ohio  Is  snid  to  deserve  the  nan^e 
"hayseed  state"  of  the  Union  because 
she  cuts  and  cures  more  hay  of  all 
kinds  than  any  state  in  this  country. 

Nearly  all  the  destruction  caused  by 
Insects  comes  from  not  taking  time  by 
the  forelock.  People  wait  until  a  horde 
of  destructive  inserts  sudtlcMi'y  ap- 
pears, and  then  comes  tte  query. 
"What  are  they,  and  how  c-^n  I  de- 
stroy them?" 


agriculturist.     There  Is  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  bacteria  that  can  use  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen,  the  supply  of  which  is 
unlimited,  and  the  clover,  bean  and  pea 
families  have  learned  to  swap  work  with 
them.     When  these  bacteria  are  pres- 
ent in  a  soil  In  which  leguminous  crops 
are  growing  they  invade  the  roots  of 
the  plants  and  live  there,  their  presence 
being   shown    by    swellings— tubercles. 
Nitrogen  from  the  soil  air  filters  Into 
the  roots,  where  the  bacteria  appropri- 
ate it,  manufacture  an  abundance  of 
nitrates  and  give  It  to  the  plant  In  re- 
turn  for  starch.     The  tissues  of   the 
plants  thus  become  very  rich  in  nitro- 
gen  compounds,   which   they   set   free 
when    decay    sets    in   and    which    are 
available   for    any    gi-owing   crop.      A 
condition  of  soil  that  likewise  greatly 
favors  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  pro- 
duced  by   humus,   decaying   vegetable 
matter,  which  may  or  may  not  be  rich 
in  nitrates,  but  which  renders  possible 
a  proper  circulation  of  air  in  the  soil 
and  those  chemical  actions  which  ac- 
company  a  decay  of  organic  matter. 
One  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
plowing  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  loosening 
of  the  soil  and  a  mixing  of  fresh  air 
with  it.    This  is  but  part  of  the  story, 
but  still  enough  to  show  that  fixed  nat- 
ural laws  underlie  and  govern  all  agri- 
cultural operations,   and  that  there  is 
no  field  of  effort  where  a  greater  meas- 
ure  of    intelligence   is   needed    nor   hi 
which  intelligent  effort  is  more  surely 
or  generously  rewarded. 


SOME    SOIL    AND    PLANT    FACTS. 

There  Is  probably  no  natural  element, 
barring  the  air  we  breathe,  with  which 
I  we   come   in   closer   contact   than   the 
soil  under  our   feet,  yet  at  the  same 
time  no  element  about  which  we  pos- 
sess less  specific  Information.    It  is  a 
wondrous   realm,    full    of    fascination 
Farmers'    bulletin    No. 


SLCCESSFLL     FORESTRY. 

One  of  the  most  successful  examples 
of  practic;il  forestry  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  in  the  estimation  of  the 
department  of  forestry  is  that  belong- 
ing to  L.  W.  Yaggy  of  Chicago  and  lo- 
cated five  miles  northwest  of  Hutchin- 
son, in  southwest  Kansas.  Ijetween  the 
Arkansas  river  and  Cow  creek.     The 
tract    In    question    twssesses    a    rich, 
loamy  and  porous  soil.   l)oth  soil  and 
subsoil  receiving  a  remarkable  subir- 
rlgation  from  the  streams  mentioned. 
More  than  a  million  catalpa  trees,  now 
twelve  years  old.  stand  on  this  reserve, 
and    such    a    thrifty    and    remarkable 

•Towth  have  they  made  that  the  own- 
and   interest.      Farmers'    bulletin    rjo.  |  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^ 

245.  Issued  by   the  United  States  ae-  |  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  coming   Into    bearing. 

partment  of  agriculture   and  entitled  i  j^  j^  claimed  that  this  Is  the  most  val 


While  the  lack  of  It  gives  to  the  home 
a  desolate  appearance,  there  Is  more 
danger  in  too  much  shade  than  in  none 
at  all.  Sunshine  Is  the  greatest  germ 
destroyer  yet  discovered  and  has  the 
advantage  of  costing  little. 


If  your  child  has  a  taste  for  reading 
encourage  It  along  right  lines.  A  little 
history,  biography  and  science  along 
with  the  stories  may  be  the  means  of 
lifting  your  boy  from  the  plane  of  a 
Jack  of  all  trades  to  some  honorable 
and  lucrative  position. 


When  clover  will  do  so  much  to  reno- 
Tate  and  rwleem  the  farm,  why  don't 
more  men  sow  It?  It's  hard  to  tell. 
The  many  don't  know  and  won't  learn. 
Some  get  discouraged  and  quit  because 
their  seeding  falls.  The  few  stick 
to  It.  build  their  soils  up  and  make 
money. 

The  mistakes  of  last  year's  crop  sea- 
son should  not  be  repeated  this  year, 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  which  con- 
sisted In  planting  com  only  60  per 
cent  of  which  would  germinate.  It  to 
well  to  remember  that  the  largest  yields 
of  com  ever  obtained  were  the  result 
-  of  an  even  stand  of  com. 


A   Rot   ReMlMter. 

Out  of  fifty-five  varieties  of  potatoes 
tested  for  rot  at  the  llhode  Island  ex- 
periment station  the  Professor  .lullus 
Kuhn    shows    the    greatest    Immunity 
from  injury  by  the  Idights  of  any  of 
the  varieties  tested.     Each  year  plants 
of  this  variety  have  remained  in  full 
foliage  from  one  to  two  weeks  longer 
than   any   other  variety   grown   under 
the   same    treatment   as    regards    soil, 
fertilizer  and  spraying.     The  average 
yield  of  this  variety  for  the  past  seven 
"years   has   been   at  the  rate  of  204.2 
bushels  per  acre.    The  Professor  .Julius 
Kuhn  is  a  Cerman  variety,  long  and 
oval  in  shape,  with  golden  yellow  skin 
and    white    flesh;   season,   metllum   to 
late.      While    It    will    probably    never 
prove  of  value  for  our  markets  on  ac- 
count of  Its  shape,  yet  the  experiment 
station  suggests  that  It  Is  worthy  of  at- 
tention from  plant  breeders  as  one  of 
the    parent!"    to    be    used    In    making 
crosses  wltl;  other  varieties  which  are 
not  so  resistant  to  blight,  but  which 
produce   tubers   of   a    more  desirable 
shape  for  market. 


There  are  probably  no  two  articles 
upon  the  market  today  which  are  more 

*■  generally  adulterated  than  maple  sugar 
nnd    baking    powder.     The   former    Is 

-  made  from  the  Juice  of  corncobs  and 
glucose  and  the  latter  from  alum  and 
various  phosphates.  NelUier  of  thess 
oomiMMIt»  hi  dM^  ■•■■y  Ifflee. 


Alfalfa  Runnlnn  On«. 

All  of  our  old  timers  know  that  alfal- 
fa has  a  tendency  to  become  thinner 
every  year.  It  seems  to  lie  the  nature 
of  the  plant  to  grow  in  clumps  or 
bunches  and  to  thin  out  as  time  runs 
on.  As  we  have  often  said  before, 
this  Is  remedied  by  going  over  the 
field  In  the  spring  with  a  disk  or  har- 
row. The  splitting  of  the  crowns  with 
a  disk  or  tearing  to  pieces  with  a  tooth 
harrow  nnd  the  little  surface  stirring 
of  the  soil  «loue  by  the  rolling  cutter 
and  the  harrow  are  need«tf  H>  make 


"Renovation  of  Wornout  Soils,"  con 
tains  a  mine  of  Information  on  the  sub- 
ject and  should  be  In  the  hands  of 
every  farmer  and  be  studied  as  a 
primer  of  agriculture.  It  Is  from  this 
we  glean  the  following  facts  about  the 
soil  and  plant  life:  The  soli  consists 
of  organic  and  Inorganic  matter.  Un- 
der the  first  heading  arc  Included  all 
elements  in  th.>  soil  that  are  subject 
to  vital  processes  (growth  and  decay); 
under  the  second,  those  elements  that 
are  not  subject  to  these  changes— 1.  e., 
I  minute  portions  of  stone  and  gravel. 
I  The  elements  nanwd  are  permeated  by 
I  the  soil  air  rucT  water.  It  Is  the  latter 
—the  moisture  in  the  soil— that  con- 
tains tlie  plant  food  substances,  and  It 
Is  tliese  that  possess  most  Interest  and 
value  from  the  human  standpoint. 
These  substances  are  divided  Into  two 
classes,  according  to  their  ultimate 
source.  The  soil  furnishes  nine  of  the 
thirteen  chemical  elements  used  In 
plant  growth  —  phosiihorus,  potassium, 
calcium,  sodium.  Iron,  silicon,  chlorine 
and  sulphur.  Nearly  all  varieties  of 
rock  particles,  of  which  the  soil  quite 
largely  consists,  contain  more  or  less 
of  these  elements.  Every  year  the  soil 
water  dissolves  a  thin  surface  layer 
from  each  particle,  and  It  Is  this  solu- 
tion which  furnishes  the  plant  Its  min- 
eral food. 

In  addition  to  the  elements  named, 
the  plant  In  Its  growth  requires  hydro- 
gen,   which    It    secures    from    water 
(which  Is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen);  oxygen,  which  it  secures  part- 
ly from  water  and  partly  from  the  ali;; 
carbon,  which  Is  secured  from  the  car- 
bonic add  gas  in  the  air.  and  nitrogen, 
which  in  many  respects  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant of  all  the  plant  food  elements. 
As  it  is  not  found  hi  the  rock  particles 
of  the  soil,  plants  have  to  depend  for 
their    supply    upon    decaying    organic 
matter— manure   and  other   fertilizers. 
Being  very  soluble,  the  nitrates  quickly 
wash  out  of  the  soil  unless  appropriat- 
ed by  growing  crops.    It  Is  In  supply- 
ing nitrogen  to  the  soil  that  the  le- 
gumes Dossess  so  iffeat  Tahifc'iK^  ttm 


uable  500  acre  tract  in  the  state  to- 
day, paying  a  greater  return  on  the 
Investment  than  had  It  lieen  devoted 
to  any  other  agricultural  purpose. 


With  cement  coming  largely  into  use 
as  a  substitute  for  luml>er  In  many 
places  on  the  farm.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
uote  that  while  In  IS82  but  185,000  bar- 
rels of  cement  were  used  In  the  United 
States  In  1902  17.230,000  barrels  were 
used.  Today  the  output  Is  more  than 
40,000.000  barrels. 
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BEE-KEEPERS 

MAKE  MONEY  if  they  handle  their 
Bees  properly. 

The  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPER  tells 
just  how  this  should  be  done. 

Articles  are  all  by  the  most  practical 
and  experienced  Bee-Keepers. 

The  Editors  are  thoroughly  practical— 
The  Bee-Kceper  has  been    published 
continually  for  16  years- 
Price  50C.  a  year  (35c.  to  new  subscri- 
bers,) 32  pages  fully  illustrated—  Sample 
Copy  and  large  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Bee  Supplies  FREE. 
Address, 

The  American  Bee-Keeper, 

FALCONER,  N.  Y. 
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TYING  WOOL 


-Box- 


Boxlngr  and    the   Looae    Bnndl« 
Inv   Common   on   Farms. 

There  are  two  ways  of  tying  wool 
Btlll  practiced  In  many  sections.  Both 
have  their  advocates,  and  both  have 
their  merits.  Boxing,  as  It  Is  called. 
Is  probably  most  commonly  practiced 
with  wool  on  farms.  On  ranches  wool 
is  either  sacked  up  loose  or  tied  In  a 
loose  bundle. 

The  loose  bundle  Is  preferable  except 
In  two  ways.  A  loose  bundle  is  more 
apt  to  come  to  pieces  before  reaching 
the  sorter  unless  too  large  an  amount 


BOX  FOR  TYIHO  WOOL. 

of  twine  is  used.  Both  are  objection- 
able features,  says  a  South  Dakota 
sheepman  who  describes  the  two  ways 
of  tying  wool  In  Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

In  boxing  the  tieece  can  be  done  up 
in  a  more  compact  form  with  the  use 
of  less  twine  and  is  less  liable  to  come 
to   pieces   in   handling.     Buyers,   how- 
ever, do  not  make  any  serious  objec- 
tion to  either  form  when  properly  done. 
First  the  shearer  should  endeavor  to 
keep  the  fleer-e  in  as  nearly  a  compact 
forn«  as  possible.     After  removing  all 
tag  locks  lay  the  fleece  flesh  side  down 
and  after  closing  in  the  edges  fold  over 
toward  the  center  from  all  sides,  fold- 
ing  over    enough    to    make    a    bundle 
about    a    foot    square;    then    turn   the 
fleece  over  on  about  four  feet  of  twine. 
passing  it  around  tlie  second  time  the 
opposite  way.  and  tie  firmly.  The  same 
process  Is  gone  through  In  preparing  it 
for  the  box. 

Almost   ary   one  can   make  a   wool 
box.    For  each  side  take  boards  (A,  A) 
three  fret  ling  and  one  font  wide  and 
for  the  center  three  pieces  (B.  C.  B)  a 
foot  square  and  hinge  them  together, 
as  shown  In  the  cut.     Now  saw  two 
notches  on  each  of  tlie  four  slles  to 
hold  strings,  as  Indicated  In  diagram. 
Cut  your  strings  about  three  feet  long 
and  lay  them  on  the  board,  as  Indicat- 
ed by  dotted  lines.     After  folding  the 
fleece  as  stated   above  lay   It  on   the 
box.   fold  up  the  sides,  then  the  end 
pieces,  fastening  them  with  cleats.  The 
ends  of  the  strings  are  handy  to  tie  to- 
gether. 

The   Paclllc   ■Wa»li    Still    Ahead. 
The  Oregon  experiment   station  has 
made  extensive  and  thorough  trials  of 
all  sorts  of  mixtures,  including  some 
of    the    commercial    preparations,    for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at   by    Entomologist   Cordley    Is 
that  so  far'as  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  sprays   Is  concerned   for  the 
two    seasons'    work    the    best    results 
were  obtained  with  the  standard  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt  formula.     The  same 
formula,    but    with    the    salt    omitted, 
gave    practically    as    good    results  ^In 
1904.  but  was  not  so  etticlent  In  1905. 


FALL  SOWING  FOR  OATS. 

A  Case  Where  Thin  Departure  From 
Precedent   Proves   Valuable. 

•  Wo  have  always  been  strong  advo- 
cates of  fall  plowing  for  oats.    This  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
our  best  agricultural   writers  and  in- 
stitute lecturers,  nearly  all  of  whom 
recommended  cover  crops  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  fertility.     In  this  latitude, 
however,   snow  usually   forms  a  very 
good    covering.      Besides,    the    ground 
usually    stays    frozen    nearly    all    the 
time;   hence   it    is   quite  safe    to   fall 
plow,  as  the  freezing  and  snow  pre- 
vent the  leaching  or  waste  of  fertility. 
Farther  south,  where  the  ground  is  not 
frozen  much  and  rains  are  heavy  and 
frequent,  it  is  a  different  proposition, 
and  fall  plowing  may  not  be  advisable. 
How  to  Plow. 
We  plow  our  fields  In  eiiually  divided 
lands,  plowing  "out"  this  time  and  "In," 
or,  the  other  way,  next  time,  thus  keep- 
ing them  comparatively  level.    We  do 
our  deep  plowing  In  the  fall,  so  that  the 
winter's  freezing  and  spring's  thawing 
will  correct  or  tame  the  soil  that  has 
been  turned  up  for  the  first  time.    The 
dead  furrows  are  run  out  well,  and  all 
I  water  furrows  are  made  so  as  to  carry 
all  water  off  in  the  spring  in  a  hurry. 
If  there  is  no  chance  for  the  water  to 
stand  stagnant  there  is  not  much  dan- 
ger of  the  ground  puddling  and  baking 
where  It  Is  a  little  heavy. 

This  Means  Early  Sowing. 
Land  preparetl  in  this  way  means  a 
week  earlier  sowing  oats,  and  the  early 
sown  oats  are  always  the  heaviest  and 
best  and  are  less  liable  to  be  hurt  by 
the  rust.    It  means  an  earlier  harvest, 
and  If  you  wish  to  sow  the  oat  stubble 
to  wheat  you  can  plow  the  ground  ear- 
lier and  get  a  better  seed  bed.  We  used 
to  be  troultled  by  our  fall  plowinl  land 
baking  in  the  spring,  but  since  we  have 
practiced  letting  the  water  off  and  got 
our  land  full  of  clover  roots  and  have 
Increasecl  the  humus  by  plowing  under 
so  much  clover  and  (jult  pasturing  our 
farming  land  In  and  out  of  season,  we 
are  not  at  all  bothered  In  this  way.— I. 
N,  Cowdrey,  Gratiot  County,  Mich.,  In 
Ohio  Farmer. 


ELEVATED  CARRIER. 

flavee   Much   Time  and   !■   Useful  For 
Mnur    Purposes. 

These  days  of  scarce  and  high  priced 
labor  add  importance  to  all  Inventions 
designed  as  time  and  power  savers  for 
the  farmer.  Mechanical  devices  are 
being  adapted  to  almost  every  Imagina- 
ble purpose  and  among  articles  of  prac- 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


Price,  f  i.oo  a  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY  THE 

OERMAN  REMEDY  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Barler  I«   0"«  Hundred  Day*. 

Plowing  and  fitting  the  ground  for 
barley  u^e;!  to  b«»  done  more  deeply 
and  thoroughly  than  for  wheat  or  any 
other  grain  crop.  It  Is  good  practice  to 
follow  with  barley  after  some  hoed 
crop  that  has  been  well  fertilized  with 
barnvard  manure.  Excellent  yields 
are  secured  after  alfalfa  or  rot  crops. 
The  crop  matures  In  about  100  days 
from  seeding  and  requires  a  rich, 
warm  easily  penetrated  seed  bed.  well 
supplied  with  plant  food,  for  It  Is  dis- 
tinctly a  surface  feeding  crop.-Farm- 
lut. 


CAUUIEB  EN   KOUTE. 

deal  aspect  few  appear  to  strike  a 
more  common  sense  note  than  the  ele- 
vated carrier. 

According  to  Orange  .ludd   Farmer, 
which  illustrates  a  carrier  loade<l  and 
en  route  to  the  barn,  probably  no  mod- 
em Invention  Is  quite  as  satisfactory. 
This  device  Is  use<l  to  carry   manure 
from    stables    to    the    open    yard    or 
wagon,  to  convey  feed  and  other  ma- 
terial from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  the 
other,  for  sending  milk  from  the  bam 
to  the  dairy  house,  etc.    Carriers  are 
not  expensive.   They  are  easily  put  up. 
they  are  great  labor  savers  and  seem 
to  be  in  every  way  satlsfactorj-. 

Many  farmers  have  used  them  and 
express  themselves  completely  satis- 
fled.  One  of  them  says:  "I  have  owned 
one  for  a  vear.  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  put  m  another  this  fall.  The  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  carrier  was  $20.  with 
150  feet  of  cable.  After  getting  it  to 
my  farm  I  paid  an  additional  cost  of 
^^^titup." 


FREE   CRAIX   ALCOHOL  ASSURED.    I 

It  is  a  matter  of  utmost  siguiflcauce  | 
from    the    standpoint   of    securing    as  | 
cheap  and  effective  light,  heat  and  mo- 
tor power  as  [tosslMe  that  the  bill  pro-  j 
viding  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  of 
52,07  a  gallon  from  grain  alcohol  "de-  j 
uatured"— Uiat   Is.   rendered   unfit    fori 
use   as   a   beverage— has   passed    both 
houses  of  congress.    The  bill.  In  which 
there  maybe  some  unimportant  changes 
before  It  receives  the  signature  of  the 
president,  provides  for  the  removal  of 
the  duty    ou   and   after   Jan,   1,   1907. 
This  will   give   the  manufacturers  of 
wood  alcohol,  which  owiug  to  the  high 
price  of  grain  alcohol  has  been  largely 
used  as  a  substitute  for  It,  time  to  ad- 
Just  themselves  to  the  new  conditions, 
getting  rid  of  their  stocks  and  read- 
justing their  distillery  equipment.  How- 
ever. It  Is  thought  that  In  a  short  time 
practically  all  of  the  methyl  or  wood 
alcohol  would  be  needed  In  denaturing 
the  grain  or  ethyl  alcohol,  so  that  the 
manufacturers  of  wood  alcohol  would 
sulTer  no  ponnanent  loss.     In  a  report , 
by   Congressman    Payne  of  the   ways  1 
and  means  committee  the  statement  is 
made  that  a  record  kept  at  a  big  dis- 
tiller}- at  Peoria.  III.,  and  covering  a 
period  of  ten  years  showed  that  the 
cost  of  making  a  gallon  of  proof  alco- 
hoi  was  1.80  cents,  while  the  cost  of 
the  grain  used  to  produce  It  was  8.8fl 
cents  on  the  basis  of  corn  at  42.3  cents  | 
per  bushel,  which  would  make  the  to- 1 
tal  cost  10.78  cents  i)er  proof  or  test 
gallon,  or  10.4  cents  per  wine  or  bulk 
gallon  testing  90  per  cent.     With  com 
at  30  cents  per  bushel  and  each  bushel 
producing    live    proof    gallons.   00   per 
cent  denatured  alcohol  would  cost  14.2C 
cents    i»er    gallon.      The    same    reiwrt 
states  t!:at  alcohol  can  bo  made  from 
the  lowest  quality  of  Cu1>an  molasses, 
which  is  now  put  on  the  eastern  mar- 
ket at  a  trifle  a»K>ve  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, at  10  cents  per  gallon.    In  view 
of  these  fi-urcs  and  the  further  fact 
that  a  pallon  of  alcohol  will  last  as 
long  ns  two  gallons  of  kerosene  and  is 
cheaper,  safer  and  cleaned  than  gaso- 
line,  the  Importance  of  the  law   Jnst 
passed  Is  perhaps  more  fully  reallxea 


Secretarj-  Wilson  of  the  department  of 
agriculture,   who  has  realized  the  Im- 
portance of  free  alcohol  to  the  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural   Interests  of  the 
countrj'  and  who  has  given  the  bill  In 
question  cordial  support  from  the  start, 
states  that  "the  northern  states  could 
readily  depend  upon  the  white  potato 
as  a  source  of  heat  and  light,  the  south- 
ern st.ites  upon  the  yam  and  sweet  po- 
tato and  the  western  states  upon  the 
sugar   l>eet     The  average  amount  of 
sugar  and  starch  that  goes  to  waste  In 
the    stalks    of    Indian    com    annually 
would  make  100  gallons  of  commercial 
alcohol  per  acre.     When  we  consider 
that   the   numl>er   of   acres   In    Indian 
corn  Is  approximately  100.000.000  It  Is 
«>een  that  the  (luautlty  of  alcohol  that 
!  Is  lost  lu  the  stalks  Is  so  large  as  to 
^  aln^.ost  l>eyond  the  grasp  of  our  con- 
^ptlon." 


If  you  have  a  hen  that  wants  to  sit 
line  a  barrel  or  box  with  paper,  put  a 
jood  l>ed  of  ashes  In  the  bottom,  make 
ber  a  good  nest  of  hay  or  straw  on 
top  of  this  and  give  her  about  thhrteen 
jggs  and  let  her  go  to  work. 


A   PLAN   THAT   FAILED. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  Immigration 
problem   the  experiment  was  tried  of 
colonizing  some  of  the  Italian  element 
In  certain   districts  of  the   south   and 
getting  them  started  In  the  business  of 
fralt    farming,    the   originator   of    the 
plan  doubtless   thinking   tliat  If  their 
love  of  the  fruit  business,  as  evinced  In 
their  seal  for  the  push  cart  fmlt  ven- 
der vocation,  could  only  be  turned  In 
the  direction  of  production.  Instead  of 
vending,  great  good  might  result  both 
to    the   cities    from    which    these    for- 
eigners were  drawn  and  to  the  wast« 
districts  of  the  south  which  their  efforts 
would  turn  to  some  use.    The  experi- 
ment didn't  work,  for  the  sons  of  sun- 
ny   Italy    suffered   from   nostalgia   to 
such  an   extent  that  they  hied  them- 
selves back  to  the  squalid  tenements 
and  smoky,  noisy  confines  of  the  city, 
where  their  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber is  becoi;)!^  a  serious  poQibi^en. 


\ 


T^^tj'tttr^l^RY   ilQURNAI^.' 


EASY  HARROWING. 

^Torklns   •    Small    Field    Botb   W«TS 
•t  One  Time. 

It  frequently  happens  that  I  wish  to 
harrow  a  field  cornerways  both  ways 
before  planting.  If  the  field  Is  nearly 
•quare  I  start  from  one  corner  and 
drive  to  the  opposite  corner,  then  back 
end  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
first  round,  then  across  the  field  and 


the  others  as  they  appear.  Tie  the  new 
canes  to  the  trellis  as  growth  advances, 
pruning  the  following  year  as  with 
new  vines.  Plow  and  cultivate  the 
ground  thoroughl.v.  In  this  way  the 
vines  may  l>e  brought  back  to  good 
bearing  condition  In  one  year.  We 
have  done  this  twice  In  our  own  ex- 
perience.   

A   Btar«llnK   Item. 

Cranberries  at  $28  a  barrel  In  Chica- 
go Is  certainly  a  startling  Item  to  those 
who  in  former  years  have  been  glad  to 
get  $5  during  the  shipping  season.    All 
through   the  market  season   the   price 
has   certainly   been   very   satisfactory. 
Unfortunately  the  greater  part  of  the 
profit  has  been  made  by   the  middle- 
man,   who    in   many    cases    has    more 
than  doubled  his  money.   The  situation 
Is  certaKily  remarkable.   It  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  a   combination  of  the  short 
crop  In  cranberries  and  also  in  apples. 
—American  Cultivator. 


ROOT  MAGGOTS. 

(favsaally  Tronbleaome  the  Past 
■on— How  to  Prevent  Them. 

By  F.   H.  CHITTENDEN. 

Three  kinds  of  root  maggots  have 
been  extremely  injurious  during  recent 
years— the  cabbage  maggot,  the  Im- 
ported onion  maggot  and  the  seed  corn 
maggot.  The  last  named  Is  nearly  om- 
nipresent and  omnivorous. 

Vegetable    growers    frequently    find 


in  a  dry  year  It  seems  to  be  a  decided 
detriment,  as  It  uses  the  moisture  that 
Is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
young  clover  plant.  —  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. 


POPULAR    GARDENING 


1 


Sowing  seeds  too  deeply  Is  one  of  the 
most   common   mistakes  of    beginners 

„ —'-. a^d  Is  ^  sutlleient  reason  why  so  much 

thir  planted  seed  falls  to  develop  and.  |  of  It  fulls  to  come  up.    All  small  seeds. 


VT.AM  OF  HABBOWUrO. 

over  as  before.  By  this  plan  I  harrow 
the  field  both  ways  at  the  same  time 
and  do  no  more  turning  around  than  I 
would  to  harrow  it  once.  In  this  way 
I  save  more  time  than  a  person  would 
think,  especially  where  the  fields  are 
small,  says  a  Farm  and  Fireside  corre- 
spondent It  Is  much  easier  on  the 
team. 

The  Pmrm  Horae  la  Spring. 

During  the  busy  spring  season  Is  the 
hardest  time  on  the  horse.  After  a  sea- 
son of  comparative  rest  he  must  enter 
on  a  few  months  of  hard  work,  and 
there  are  a  few  things  which  must  be 
guarded  against  now. 

How  the  horse  will  stand  this  strain 
of  work  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
kind  of  keeping  he  has  had  during  the 
winter.  Horses  that  are  "pulled 
through"  the  winter  on  cornstalks  and 
the  like  will  come  out  In  the  spring  so 
weakened  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  do  a  full  day's  work. 

There   Is  one  point  In   working  the 
horses  In  the  spring  which  every  man 
should  remember.    Do  not  try  to  do  too 
much  at  first    Many  get  In  a  hurry  the 
first  day  and  hurt  the  horses  because 
they  are  not  used  to  It  and  hurt  them 
so  they  do  not  recover  during  the  whole 
season.     Tliere   Is   no   money    In   this. 
Go  slow  at  first  for  the  horses  are  not 
used  to  It.    Especially  should  you  take 
this  warning  If  you  are  breaking  In  A 
colt— National  Stockman. 


BOOCB    AKD    AGRIClXTmB. 

There   Is  no   business  occupation   In 
which  the  booze  habit  does  not  exert 
a  blighting  and  disastrous  effect  and 
none  in  which  it  Is  more  true  than  In 
agriculture,  for  there  Is  none  In  which 
success  depends  more  largely  upon  i\ 
clear  and  level  head  as  well  as  perse- 
vering  and    well   directed   effort.    We 
have  In  mind  an  acquaintance  of  many 
years  ago  who  when  his  father's  estate 
was  divided  received  a  fine  160  acre 
farm  as  his  due  portion.    Our  friend 
was  a  hard  worker  and  soon  after  com- 
ing Into  possession  of  the  farm  became 
as  hard  a  drinker.    In  the  course  of 
fifteen  years  he  succeeiled  In  transfer- 
ring his  profits  into  the  saloon  keepers' 
tin  and  in  return  was  able  to  show  a 
dilapidated  and  rundown  farm,  mort- 
gaged to  the  limit,  while  empty  kegs 
and  bottles,  with  poverty  and  misery, 
bore  eloquent  yet  pathetic  testimony  to 
his    material    and     moral    decadence. 
Finally,  when  the  dregs  In  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  had  been  drained  and  he 
•fain    would    fill    his    belly    with    the 
busks  that  the  swine  did  eat,"  he  came 
to,  took  a  brace  and  bravely  began  to 
retrace   his   weary   steps   up   the   long 
Incline  toward  a  temperate  prosperity. 
WTien  last  we  heard  of  him  he  had  not 
yet  reached  the  summit,  but  was  near- 
ly  there,    the   years    past    middle    life 
which  should  have  known  somewhat  of 
leisure  and  much  of  contentment  hav- 
ing been  passed  In  the  hard  toll  and 
drudgery  In  the  reclamation  of  his  lost 
estate.    It  took  our  friend  a  long  time 
to  learn  the  lesson  that  booze  has  no 
place  In  successful  agriculture,  but  he 
learned  It    His  case  Is  cited  here  for 
the  benefit  of  some  who  are  traversing 
the  same  road,  but  don't  appreciate  the 
finish— the  dregs  and  the  husks. 


Kletler  Pear  Orchard*. 

The  time  has  come  when  It  will  not 
pay  to  let  old  orchards  of  KleCTer  pears 
encumber   the    ground    If   It   has   any 
value  for  other  purposes.    I  have  grul>- 
bed  out  my  old  trees  and  am  dehorn- 
ing others  that  are  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  old  and  have  borne  heavy  crops 
in  the  past.     I  shall  cut  away  all  the 
top.    leaving  the  main  branches  from 
four   to   six   feet    long,    with    a    small 
amount  of  small  twigs  on  them.    They 
will  soon  form  a   new   top  of  young 
wood,    from    which    I   hope   to   get   a 
few  crops  of  good  fruit    If  I  am  dis- 
appointed I  shall  take  them  out  and 
plant  younc  orchards.     I  still   believe 
there  Is  a  profit  In  growing  first  class 
KleCfers,    but    It    Is   financial    folly   to 
grow  a  big  crop  of  poor  fruit.    We  un- 
dertake to  care  for  It  and  lose  both  the 
fruit  and  work  bestowed  upon  It.— C. 
Black,  New  Jersey. 


PAPER  FROM  9^¥EET   CORW   HUSKS. 

As  showing  the  constant  effort  that 
Is  put  forth  to  utilize  bypnxlucts  In  the 
manufacture    of    different    articles    of 
faod  or  apparel  we  note  that  tliere  has 
been  organized   In   a    western   city   in 
'.vhich    Is    located    one   of   the   largest 
wm't    corn    canning    factories    In    the 
cDUutry  a  company  with  a  capital  stock 
of  9100.000  f  )r  the  puri>03e  of  manufac- 
tiering   paper    from    the   husks   of   the 
sweet   corn,    which   up  to   the  present 
time  have  only  partially  been  used  In 
:he    feedln.ir    of    8to<>k.       Experiments 
which  have  been  conducted   for  some 
time   past   seem   to   indicate   that   the 
project  Is  feasible,  that  the  husks  are 
easily   reduced   to    pulp    and   that    the 
pulp  so  far  used  has  made  paper  of  the 
strongest  fiber.    We  believe  the  time  Is 
not  far  off   when  not  only  the  husks, 
but  stalks  of  sweet  com  and  field  com 
win  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  grados  of  paper,  thereby  pre- 
venting a  very  large  and  hitherto  un- 
avoidable waste. 


on  looking  for  the  cause,  discover  a 
small  white  maggot,  which,  from  early  | 
observed  occurrence  on  seed  com.  has 
been  termed  the  seed  com  maggot    In 
more  recent  years  It  has  often  been  as- 
sociated with  Injury  to  beans,  whence 
another  name,  "bean  fly."    Many  other 
vegetables  are  subject  to  damage,  cab- 
bage, turnip,  radish,  peas,  onions,  beets 
and  seed  potatoes  being  often  much  af- 
fected.    This   Insect   Is  generally  dis- 
tributed In  the  United  States.     It  re- 
■embles  the  oommon  house  fly. 
PreTeatlve  lleaaore*. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  destroying 
root  maggots  and  other  subterranean 
pests  and  the  cost  of  chemicals  for  the 
purpose  growers  depend  largely  upon 
methods  of    prevention.     To   be  thor- 
oughly effective  these  methods  should 
be  employed   before  the  Insect's  eggs 

are  laid. 

Sand    and     Kerosene.  —  A     common  I 
method   for  deterring  the  parent  files 
from  depositing  their  eggs  consists  In 
placing    sand    soaked    in    kerosene— a 
cupful  to  a  bucket  of  dry  sand— at  the 
base  of  the  plants  along  the  rows.  This 
mixture  will  also  kill  young  maggots 
that  might  attempt  to  work  through  It. 
Carbolic  Acid  Emulsion.— For  all  three 
forms  of  root  maggots  which  we  are 
considering  a  carbolized  form  of  kero- 
sene emulsion  is  effective.    This  Is  pre- 
pared by  adding  to  one  pound  of  soap 
boiled  In  one  gallon  of  water  one-half  \ 
gallon  of  cmde  carbolic  acid  and  dilut- 
ing the  whole  with  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty  parts  of  water.    This  mixture  Is 
applied  about  the  stalks  of  the  plants 
affected.    It  Is  best  to  use  It  a  day  or 
1  two   after   the   plants    are   up   or   are 
\  transplanted,  and  repeat  every  week  or 
ten  days  until  about  the  third,  week  In 
I  May  m  the  north.    Farther  south  these 
I  apiilicatlons  must  be  made  earlier  In 
the  season. 

The  Use  of  Mineral  Fertilizers.— Min- 
eral fertilizers  are  useful  as  deterrents, 
particularly  when  employed  Just  before 
or  after  a  shower  has  thoroughly  wet 
the  ground.  The  principal  fertilizers 
tor  this  purpose  are  kalnit.  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  or  chloride  of  potash. 
They  may  be  used  as  top  dressings  be- 
fore planting,  or.  If  not  employed  until 
afterward,  they  should  be  applied  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  roots,  the 
earth  being  turned  away  from  the 
plants  for  this  purpose. 


such  as  carrot  cabbage,  lettuce,  celery, 
etc..  should  be  left  within  an  inch  of 
the  surface;  larger  seeds,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  corn  and  beets,  within  two 
to  three  Inches. 

Thinning  the  fruit,  plentiful  feeding 
and  watering,  careful  prevention  of  In- 
Jury  to  the  foliage— these  are  some  of 
the  steps  In  growing  large  tomatoes. 

By  plantlni:  earlier  and  later  varie- 
ties and  the  latter  repeatedly  in  suc- 
cession a  supply  of  corn  may  be  ob- 
tained until  frost  and  a  fine  lot  of  fod- 
der for  the  cow. 

Have  yoM  an  asparagus  bed?  No 
vegetable  is  grown  with  greater  ease 
and  certainty  and  none  Is  better  relish- 
ed Set  fifty  or  100  plants  now  They 
will  give  a  full  supply  for  years  to 
{  come 

Dc  not  plant  squash  till  the  ground 
\  has  becom^>  thoroughly  warm  and  on 
'  rich,  well  manured  soil  only 

If  beets  were  started  under  glass  set 
them  In  th(»  open  ground  now  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  transplant. 

Nitrate  of  soda  Is  good  for  both  cab- 
bage and  cauliflower. 

Spring  Is  the  best  time  to  set  out  a 
bed  of  strawberries,  and  Just  as  socn 
as  the  ground  Is  fit.  and  good  plai»ti 
can  be  bad. 


tmproTed    Marker. 

The  runners  of  this  marker  for  com. 
Ijeans.  etc..  are  of  ash.  with  pieces  of 
oak  1   by  4  nailed  on  top     The  cross- 


The  real  value  of  the  blue  grass  pas- 
ture   is    often    overlooked    because    a 
strict   account   Is   seldom    kept  of  the 
financial   .Jralns   which   result  from   It. 
A  friend  gives  us  the  following  state- 
ment: Twenty  steers  made  a  gain  of 
400   pounds   each   on    a   season's   blue 
•Trass  pasturage.     At  |4  i>er  hundred- 
weight the  price  at  which  the  animals 
sold,  the  gain  was  $1C  per  head.     De- 
('.ucting  ?3  per  head  for  pasture  leaves 
.$11  per  acre  as  the  net  return,  which 
compares    very    favorably    with    what 
would  have  been  realized  had  the  same 
land  been  planted  to  com.  oats  or  other 
cereal  crop,  there  bolng  this  additional 
advantage— that  no  time  was  required 
In  preparation  of  ground,  planting,  till- 
ing or  harvesting,    while   the   pasture 
tract  was  more  fertile  at  the  end  than 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  senson. 

THE    TROLL.ET. 

If  there  Is  any  talk  about  mnnlng  a 
trolley  line  anywhere  through  the  com- 
,  munlty  where  you  reside  go  forth  and 
i  meet  the  projectors  more  than  halfway, 
I  give  them  the  right  of  way  across  your 
!  land  and  take  stock  In  the  company  and 
push  the  enterprise  along,  for  It  Is  the 
best  thing  which  could  possibly  hit  you. 
Some  men  whose  eyes  are  set  too  close 
together  don't  do  this,  but  hinder  and 
hamper    the    work    In    every    possible 
manner.    The  trolley   line  means   full 
municipal  privileges  and  opportunities 
for  the  country  resident  wider  and  bet- 
ter markets,  better  schools  and  more  of 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living.    Near- 
ly ever>'   farmer  appreciates   the  tele- 
phone and  the  mral  mall  systems,  and 
the  trolley  road  Is  the  keystone  to  this 
Improved  type  of  country  living. 


lavias  aa  Old  Vlaer*rA* 

Answering  the  question  how  to  sare 
an  old.  neglected  vineyard  In  which 
nearly  all  the  grapes  rotted  last  sea- 
son, E.  H.  Pratt  says  In  Rural  New 
Yorker:  Cut  the  vines  off  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  saw. 
New  canes  will  grow  from  the  crown, 
starting  Just  below  the  surface.  Al- 
low only  ei.ough  of  these  to  grow  to 
fumlsh  the  requisite  number  of  canes 
to  trsH  ife  the  trellis,  rubbing  off  all 


With  the  prevalence  of  the  general 
practice  of  raising  as  many  colts  as 
possible  when  horses  are  high  priced 
and  very  few  when  they  are  cheap  the 
long  headed  horseman  will  reverse  the 
operation,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  he  Is  raising  horses  for  a  mar- 
ket three  years  In  the  future  and  that 
prices  that  will  prevail  at  that  time 
win  be  affected  little  If  any  by  any 


MABKElt  FOR  COBM,  BBANS,   ETC. 

pieces  are  of  spruce  1  by  6.  One  can 
mark  rows  two  and  one-half,  three, 
three  and  one-half  or  four  feet,  with 
guide  pole  to  swing  either  way.  What 
makes  this  marker  all  the  more  valu- 
able and  really  a  short  cut.  according 
to  Farm  Progress,  are  the  cultivator 
teeth  to  the  rear  of  each  runner.  These 
teeth  are  set  one  Inch  below  the  Iron 
shoe  of  the  runner  and  bolted  fast  to 
the  1  by  4  oak.  They  make  a  good, 
soft  seed  bed. 

Closer  ^rithont  Bfaree  Crop. 


Win  be  affected   little  ir   any   oy  any  ^— —  „..-„-. ",'    ^y^ 

oversupply  that  may  exist  at  the  time    J^^^Jl'^  ^l^'^'^^^T^ 
the  mares  are  bred.  '  Uiaing  a  good  catch  of  elo^.  ••ct. 


GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

Should  you  desire  to  locate  in,  or  •*>o"*  **>*• 
ever  prosperinR  city  of  Allentown,  P«..  it  win  t>e 
of  your  advantage  to  call  or  write  u». 

We  Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

—AMD— 

Houses  for  Sale 

Alao  desirable  building  loU  for  sale. 
Call  or  address 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Bstate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Room*  7  and  8.  6th  and  Hanlltoa  St«. 

ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


f> 


^ 


THE    COUNTRY   J«*»RNAl.. 


\  few  of  Those  Who  Have  Purchased  and  Are  Breeding 
rrom  my  Thorough  Bred  Homers ; 

Mr.  A.  J.  Heller,  of  513  North  9th  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  a  pair  of  thorough  bred,  blue  barred  Homers  from  my 
stock.  Mr.  Heller  is  just  a  starter  and  has  the  intention  securing 
more  from  time  to  time  as  he  completes  his  building.  He  will 
simply  raise  squabs  for  his  own  table. 

Mr.  Alfred  George,  of  817  Cedar  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
bought  two  pairs  of  my  blue  barred  Homers  and  will  breed  for  his 
table  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Rabert,  of  Rising  Sun,  Pa.,  has  a  fine  loft  of  thor- 
ough bred  Homers  which  he  secured  from  my  stock.  Mr.  Rabert 
is  well  pleased  with  the  results  he  is  obtaining. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Rausch,  of  17  North  3rd  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
procured  three  pairs  and  is  breeding  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Welsch,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  is  a  heavy  squab  breeder  of 
fine  Homer  birds  which  he  secured  from  my  lofts. 


The  accompanying  cut  is  a  reproduction  of  a  comer  of  one  of 
my  lofts,  showing  a  few  selected  thorough  bred,  blue  barred 
Homers.     Address  all  comniuincations  to 


* 
^ 
^ 
\ 
^ 
\ 
^ 
^ 
^ 
\ 
^ 
^ 
\ 
^ 


__________^^  E.  E.  KHITTLE,  Allentown,  Pa.  i^ 


POULTRY   IN   SMALL  YARDS. 


tarKC   Oraita  Rnnii  Are  Not  Essential 
to   Heavy   Bkk   Production. 

There  is  a  common  Idea  that  fowls 
can  only  be  maintained  In  health  where 
there  is  a  large  grass  run,  but  this  Is 
(luite   a    mistake,    says   the  American 
Poultry    Advocate.     A   few   hens   con- 
fined In  a  small  yard  If  fed  properly 
and  kept   clean  will   lay   more   freely 
than    those    that    have    an    unlimited 
range,  and.  usually  being  In  more  shel- 
tered (luarters.  they  are  more  likely  to 
lay  In  the  winter  tlian  farm  poultry.   It 
is  not  an  expensive  business  to  wire 
off  a  corner  of  the  back  garden  and  put 
up  a  small  house.   A  wooden  house  for 
half  a  dozen  fowls  need  cost  but  very 
little,   and   wire   for   the  run   Is   very 
cheap.    The  house   must  have  ventila- 
tion i-rovided  at  the  top  above  the  level 
of  the  perch.    An  old  box  with  a  little 
well  broken  straw  In  It  will  do  for  a 
nest.    The   floor  of  the  house  can  be 
made  of  earth  J)eaten  hard  and  level. 
A  sprinkling  of  drj-  ashes   under  the 
perch  will  enable  the  droppings  to  be 
removed  with  a  trowel  In  a  few  sec- 
onds. A  portion  of  the  wire  run  should 
If  iwsslble  be  covered  so  as  to  afford 
protection    from    the   rain,   and   under 
this  should  be  placed  a  good  sized  box 
of  dry  sand  or  siftetl  earth.   In  this  the 
fowls  will   clean  themselves,   a   great 
essential,     coiviuclng     Immensely     to 
their  health. 

The  feeding  of  the  hens  Is  a   very 
simple  matter.   There  must  be  a  warm 
breakfast  of  meal  given  as  soon  after 
the  birds  are  off  the  perch  as  can  be 
managed.    This  meal   should   l)e  com- 
posed of  middlings  and  barley  meal  In 
etjual   parts   mixed   Into  a  stiff  paste 
with  hot  water.    Any  scraps  of  meat, 
etc    from  the  house  can  be  added  and 
stirred  in  with  It.    At  noon  some  cut 
grass,   cabbage  leaves  or  other  green 
food   must    be   given    and   before   the 
birds  go  to  roost  some  grain,  such  as 
wheat.     Poultrj-    mlxtxires   of   various 
KTOlns  are   not  g<x)d;   nelUier  is  corn 
except  a  handful  or  two  In  the  way  of 
a  treat.    It  is  most  important  that  the 
fowls   should   only    have   as    much   at 
each  feeding  as  Uiey  will  eat  greedily; 
aone  must  be  left  over.  In  cold  or  very 
wet   weaUier  a   little   pepper    may  l>e 
added  to  Uie  meal.   There  must  always 
be  plenty  of  fresh  water  for  drinking. 


sion  that  tlioy  are  eating  grit.  Is  the 
most  usual  way  of  killing  fowls  \ylth 
salt.— Wee  tern  Poultry  Journal, 


A  SANITARY  TROUGH. 


silver   I'ly mouth    Kock. 

The  Silver  IMyiuouth  Uock  is  a  new 
breed  which  bids  fair  to  win  great 
popularity.  It  has  taken  a  number  of 
years  to  ilevelo;)  this  beautiful  variety. 
\\\\W\\  greatly  resembles  the  Silver  Wy- 
andotte. excei)t  in  the  longer  back  and 
less  blocky  shape  which  differentiate 


Be 


the  Plymouth  i:ock  from  the  Wyan- 
lotte.  The  cock  bird  herewith  illus- 
trated was  a  prize  winner  at  the  last 
l)oultr^'  show  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. .Now  York  city.  He  Is  owned  by 
an  Os-sliilng  (N.  Y.)  bree<ler. 


A    Helpful    Appliance    Which    Can 
Made  by  AlnioMt  Anybody. 

It  will  soon  l)e  warm  enough  to  cause 
Cermentatiou  of  food  left  in  troughs 
where  the  sun  beats  ui)ou  them.  Ozlas 
Friendly  suggests  trying  his  i)lan: 

Tulie  a  ten  inch  plank  of  any  length 
you  prefer.    Stand  it  on  edge  and  tack 
to  It.  keeping  in  the  middle  always,  a 
\(iece  of  siiuc  sixteen  inches  wide  and 
\t  the  same  length  as  the  Iwirds,  less 
one  Inch.     This  e::tra  Inch  is  to  be  di- 
vided between   the  two  ends,   so  that 
the  zinc  v.lll   miss  reaching  each  end 
Of  the  board   by  one-half  Inch.     Now 
turn  the  5:lnc  on  each  side  of  the  lK)ard 
up  at  an  au.-le  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees, tack  on  a  strip  of  wood  a  couple 
•jf  Inches  wide  at  right  angles  to  each 
end   of   the   board   to   keep   the   affair 
from  tipping  over,  and  you  will  have 
the  nicest  trough  you  ever  fed   from, 
and  It  won't  cost  a  fortune  either.    Of 
course  tin  will  do,  or  even  sheet  Iron 
or  galvanized  Iron.  Uiough  zinc  Is  the 
easiest   of   the   cheap   metals    to  keep 
clean.    The  idea  is  to  leave  the  troughs 
outdoors,  and  when  It  rains  Instead  of 
making  the  food  sour  It  will  wash  out 
at  the  ends  whatever  small  quantities 
of  mash  are  left  in  It,  and  there'll  be 

no  sour  crop  chickens  In  your  flock. 


ducers.    One  cannot  hope  to  rear  exni- 
bitlon  fowls  of  quahty  unless  he  has 
the  best  to  breed  from.  The  high  prices 
paid  for  the  best  Is  only  a  sample  les- 
son of  quality.     Select  the  best,  keep 
the  best,  care  for  them  properly,  rear 
the  young  chicks  to  the  best  advantage 
and  you  will  succeed  from  the  carefully 
selected  mating.    No  matter  how  good 
your  breetUng  stock   may  be,   If  they 
are    not   properly    cared    for   and    the 
chicks  hatched  from  them  are  not  prop- 
erly reared  to  maturity  the  results  will 
not  be   successful.     The   fundamental 
principles  of  success  are  good  breeding 
stock  properly  cared  for  and  the  prod- 
uct from  them  well  hatched  and  grown 
to     a    healthful,     vigorous     maturity. 
There  is  no  use  to  hope  to  succeed  with 
slipshod  methods. 

New   l.nld   Ekkh   In   Abundance. 

Most  people  agree  that  proper  feed- 
ing Is  the  main   thing  In  egg  produc- 
tion.   The    following    Is    the    way    In 
which  we  feed  our  birds,  from  which 
we  have  five  eggs  a  week  from  each 
fowl,    says   a    writer   In   the  Western 
Poultry  Journal:    Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Fridays  and  Saturdays— Mornings,  two 
parts  pollard,  one  part  bran,  one  part 
scalded    meat;    evenings,    good    sound 
wheat.      Wednesdays    and    Sundays  — 
Mornings,  three  parts  boiled  cabbage, 
oue  part  bran;  evenings,  bnilsed  oats. 
Thursdays  —  Morning,     cracker     meal, 
with  a  little  fresh  boiled  meat;  even- 
ing, wheat.    The  above  Is  varied  a  lit- 
tle according  to  the  weather. 


The  PIveon  For  SqualM. 

The  best  variety  of  pigeons  to  keep 
for  squab  raising  Is  the  -straight"  Ho- 
mer, says  William  E.  Rice  In  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  agricultural  department. 

These  magnificent  birds  are  large 
and  henlthy.  are  good  workers,  always 


BronchltU   In   Fowls. 

Bronchitis  Is  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes.  The  most  frequent 
this   disease  Is   exposure    to 


▲  WUITK  BOlilNO  PIOEOll. 

active  and  hunting  about  like  the  Leg- 
horn fowls,  are  the  best  of  feeders,  are 
of  quiet  disposition  when  properly 
mated,  and  their  eggs  are  seldom  in- 
fertile. For  these  reasons  I  consider 
the    straight    Homers    par    excellence 


The   Ancona    Fowls. 

The  .Vnconas  are  a  newer  breed  than 
the  leghorns,  and.  while  the  same  in 
Khape.  they  are  a  trifle  larger  and  will 
develop  In  a  little  shorter  time. 

They  are  prolific  layers  of  large 
white  eg:4s,  and  we  have  never  yet  had 
one  the  least  bit  broody. 

Their  l>eautlful  black  and  white  mot- 
tled coats,  large  combs  and  yellow  logs 
give  them  a  striking  appearance,  and 
they  are  well  worthy  of  all  praise. 

They  are  suppose<l  to  have  originated 
hy  crossiuL'  Black  Minorcas  and  White 
Le-liorns.  and.  while  they  resemble  the 
I^choni  family  mostly,  they  still  have 
some  of  the  Minorca  characteristics. 


^a^'^nlrooir.Taraf.r.ircoM  .u'r  ,  auioog  a.T  the  pi^.  ^  fr  «.».b 
and  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of    farming. 


Salt   For  Fowls. 

It  Is  a  prevalent  notion  that  salt  Is 
poisonous  to  fowls,  and  this  popular 
impression  Is  based  on  many  unhappy 
experiences  with  it  when  fed  too  lib- 
erally. Of  course,  salt  Is  poisonous  If 
fed  larselv;  but.  on  the  other  hand.  It 
Is  iH-neflcinl  when  fed  In  moderat.e 
amounts-that  Is,  at  tlie  rate,  say,  of  a 
half  ounce  to  100  adult  fowls  per  day. 
It  Is  true  that  a  great  many  fowls  have 
been  killed  by  eating  salt  and  by  hav- 
lug  th?ir  food  mixed  with  the  water  |  mating  of  hens 


"The    Male    is    Half    the   Flock." 

The  claim  made  that  the  male  is  half 
the  flock  has  had  consideration  for  a 
(iuarter  of  a  century.  There  Is  no  possi- 
ble chance  for  disputing  this,  says  the 
Feather.  Disaster  Is  Ijound  to  come 
from  an  111  favored,  badly  selected  or 
111  bred  male  at  the  head  of  a  pen. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  male  bird 
of  any  variety  ever  purchased  cannot 
bring  success  to  the  yards  of  an  owner 
who  does  not  have  a  fine  lot  of  hens 
for  the  mating.  The  best  male  In  the 
world  cannot  bring  success  with  a  poor 
Tlie  surest  road  to 


temiwrature.    It  nmy  also  result  from 
the  Inhalation  of  Irritating  vapors,  dust 
and  other  foreign  substances.   The  first 
thing   to  do  Is  to  remove  the  cause. 
Begin  treatment  by  placing  the  affect- 
ed birds  In  a  comfortable,  dry  and  rea- 
sonably  warm  place  where   they    will 
not  be  subjected  to  drafts  of  air.  but 
where   the   ventilation    Is  good.     Give 
soft   and   cooling   food,   such   as  stale 
bread  or  a  mixture  of  bran  and  mid- 
dlings moistened    with   milk.      Inhala- 
tion of   steam   or   vapor   from    boiling 
water  In  which  nops  or  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbolic  acid  has  been  placed  Is 
bimeflcial.      Give    with    the    food    two 
grains  of  black  antimony  twice  a  day. 
A  small   (luantlty  of   flaxseed  steeped 
In  hot  water  makes  a  demulcent  drink 
that  often  gives  great  relief,  and.  In 
the  al)sence  of  this,  honey  or  gum  ara- 
ble mav  be  added  to  the  drinking  wa- 
ter wltii  advantage.  In  the  early  stages 
it  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  giving 
ten  drops  of  spirit  of  tun>entlne  In  a 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  and  repeating 
this  dose  after  five  or  six  hours. 


Proper   Matlnics. 

The  selection  and  mating  of  poultry 
for  any  puni:>se  whatever  Is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  success,  according 
to  the  Feather.  No  one  can  hope  to 
succeed  In  producing  better  laying  hens 
If  ho  does  not  mate  good  layers  for  pro- 


Klll   the   Surplus   Boosters. 

We  have  always   been   at   a   loss  to 
understand,  says  the  Feather,  why  It 
is  that  so  many  people  harbor  a  great 
lot    of   old    roosters    about    the   place, 
many  of  which  are  too  old  to  protect 
themselves.  lame  from  bumble  foot  and 
other  causes  and   of   no  value  in  the 
flocks,  but   Just  kept  around  because 
they    are    r;>osters.      Gatlier    together 
every  old  male  bird  and  every  young 
one  as  well  tlmt  you  do  not  need  for 
breeding  purposes  or  to  use  for  another 
season    or    for    exhibition    and    fatten 
It    and    send    It    to    market.      If    you 
never   permit   any   old   stagers   to   re- 
main about  the  place  you   will  never 
have  any  of  them  too  old  to  eat  and  un- 
desirable  for  market   poultry.     Clean 
up   all   the   8uri)lus  stock   that  Is   not 
neetled.  feo«l  and  fatten  It  and  sell  It 
to  your  neighbors  at  the  highest  price 
you  can  get  for  table  poultry. 

Side   Hill   Poultry   Houses. 

The  greatest  objection  to  digging  In- 
to a  side  hill  or  bank  for  the  back  wall 
of  a  poultiT  house  Is  Umt  It  Is  alin<wt 
Impossible  to  keep  It  dry.  Even  If 
precaution  Is  taken  by  draining  the 
surface  more  or  less  dampness  will 
work  through  below  the  surface,  caus- 
ing colds  and  sickness  among  fowls 
housed  In  this  style  of  building. 
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EGG   EATERS. 


THE    COUNTRV    JQURNAL. 


W.   B.   Brown   Telia    How   to   Oet   thm 
Better  of  The»e   Pent*. 

If    you    have    beeu    lu    the    poultry 
business   for  any   lenj^h   of  time   you 
have  no  doubt  had  at  some  time  ex- 
perience with  egg  eaters,  one  of  the 
worst  vices  poultry  breeders  have  to 
contend   with,  says   W.   E.   Brown  of 
Mansfield,  O.     If  you  have,  the  que* 
tion  Is  what  to  do  with  them.     If  ot 
common  stock  this  is  easily  answered— 
send  them  to  market  and  buy  others 
in  place  of  them,  this  being  the  only 
sure  and  lasting  cure.     But  with  the 
fancier    or    bre<tler    of    thoroughbred 
stock  It  is  a  different  proposition,  as 
It  Is  often  the  valuable  show  bird  that 
is  the  guilty  party,  having  learned  the 
vice  In  the  show  coop,  and  when  one 
bird  gets  the  habit  the  pen  mates  soon 
learn  It  too. 

The  question  with  the  breeder  Is  how 
to  get  the  eggs  from  these  hens  to  use 
for  hatching,  as  we  long  ago  gave  up 
the  Idea  of  curing  them  after  trying 
all  kinds  of  sure  cures,  like  cllppUig 
end  off  bill,  feeding  eggs  filled  with 
various  nostrums,  laying  numerous 
plaster  of  parls  eggs  around  the  runs 
and  In  the  nests,  but  have  not  found 
anything  that  beats  the  confirmed  egg 
eaters  permanently,  as  they  would  soon 
come  back  to  it,  even  after  a  year. 

Our   way   has    been   to   make   nests 
that  will  keep  them  from  getting  the 
eggs.     The  best  Is  to  take  two  cheese 
boxes  or  boxes  of  any  kind  of  right 
size  for  the   nost  box.   cut  a  hole   in 
center  of  the  bottom  of  one  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  make  a  nest  with 
straw,  or.  better,  excelsior,  of  the  right 
shape,  pretty  deep,  cover  with  burlap 
cut  to  fit.  tack  the  edges,  tacking  un- 
der the  hole  so  the  eggs  will  not  break 
by  striking  them  In  rolling  through  the 
hole.    Bore  numerous  small  holes  In  the 
box  and  sew  through  the  burlap  nest 
and  all  to  keep  them  In  shape.     Then 
take   a   plaster   nest   egg,   put   a   hole 
through  and  sew  It  fast  near  the  bot- 
tom, but  not  so  as  to  keep  the  eggs 
from   rolling  through   the  hole  In  the 
box   btMow.     To  make  the   lower  box 
use    the    same    material,    make    high- 
est In  the  middle  under  the  hole  so  the 
egg  will  roll  away  out  of  reach  of  the 
hens,  and  they  will  soon  get  so  they 
will    not    stand    around    watching   the 
hens  on  the  nest.    Have  one  or  two  ol 
these  in  each  breetUng  pen  and  take 
all  others  out  so  they  will  be  compelled 
to  use  them. 


A  ConTeii  leu  t ,  Poultry  House. 

The  Illustration  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  one  of  the  most  convenient 
poultry  houses  ever  built  at  moderate 
expense.    It   is   on   the   plant   of   the 


CB068  BXCnOK. 
lA,  roosta;  B,  roost  platform:  C,  curtains 
D,  swinging  doors;   E.  broody  coops;  F 
neat  boxes;   O  H,  ^t  and  •hell  hoppers.: 

Maine  experiment  station  at  Orono  and 
was  designed  by  Professor  G.  M.  Gow- 
ell.  Hundreds  of  houses  built  on  Pro- 
fessor Go  weir  8  plan  will  be  erected 
this  summer  in  the  colder  portions  of 
the  country. 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSE. 

This  Music  House 

you  will  find  the  largest  and  finest  display  of  high  grade  and  reliable  Pianos  to  be  seen  in 
one  music  house  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

We  represent  and  sell  such  high  grade  and  well  known  Pianos  hke  the 

Steinway,    Hardmari, 

Lester,   Etc. 

There  is  one  fact  we  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  intending  Piano 
purchaser  and  that  is — 

"WHAT  YOU  GET  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  PAY." 

A  low  price  without  quality  does  not  constitute  a  Piano  bargain.  Pianos  like  the  Stein- 
way, the  Hardraan  and  the  Lester  have  a  reputation  for  honest  Piano  value  the  world  over, 
and  they  are  leaders  in  their  respective  grades. 

We  ask  you  to  come  and  inspect  these  superb  instruments.  You  are  not  asked  to  buy— 
you  are  not  importuned.     But  come  to  look,  to  examine,  and  to  buy,  if  you  please. 

If  you  want  a  Piano  and  do  not  have  the  ready  cash,  we  give  you  all  the  credit  you  want 
and  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay. 

SHEET  MUSIC. 

Any  piece  of  Sheet  Music  you  want  is  here— or  getable— at  lowest  prices. 


KRAMER'S  Music  House, 

544  Hamilton  St., 

ALLENTOWN.  PENNA. 


Heat  Doable  Poaltry  Hoa*«. 

When  the  lijjhtwelght  breeds,  like 
Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  etc..  are  kept  In 
small  pons  a  high  wall  Is  no  certain 
protection  against  escape.  The  bare 
jard  Inside  is  too  great  a  contrast  to 
the  fine  pasturage  In  sight,  and  fowls 
which  would  not  cross  an  ordinary 
picket  fence  when  on  wide  range  will 
sometimes  fly  a  six  foot  netting  of  a 
small  run.  The  Illustration  shows  a 
very  neat  double  coop  and  covered  run 
suitable  for  two  flocks  of  a  dozen  fowls 
each. 

Each  yard  Is  8  by  12  by  6  feet    To 
cover  the    top   use    three   sixteen-foot 


Don't  get  discouraged  If  you  lose 
some  birds  the  first  season,  but  try  to 
find  the  cause  and  prevent  It  for  next 
season. 

Don't  walk  around  to  see  your  neigh- 
bors' birds  when  your  own  are  In  need 
of  pure  drinking  water. 

Don't  lot  the  droppings  accumulate 
until  they  resemble  pyramids  and  de- 
compose and  breed  disease  and  lice. 


room;  also  rover  the  house  inside  and 
out  with  roofing  paper.  A  house  of 
this  kind  is  good  for  pigeons,  pheas- 
ants etc.— American  Cultivator. 


Ptireon   IVotea. 

Always  rememl)er  you  can  Improve 
or  Injure  the  quality  of  your  birds  ac- 
cording to  your  mating. 

The  homer  Is  to  the  squab  business 
what  the  riymouth  Rock  or  Wyandotte 
Is  to  the  broiler  business. 

Save  the  pigeon  manure.  It  will  com- 
mand a  ready  sale  to  tanners  and  flor- 
ists. For  the  former  It  must  be  free 
from  foreign  substance,  but  not  so  for 
the  latter. 

Do  not  under  any  consideration  sac- 
rifice quality  for  quantity.  Far  better 
to  have  ten  good  pairs  than  twenty 
bad  ones. 

When  starting  a  flock  keep  a  record 
of  each  bird  hatched  and  raised  or  you 
will  make  the  mistake  and  In  the  end 
Im  othm?"^''^  to  start  oyer  again. 


OPKN  FBOKT  POUIjTBY  BOUSmi 
fWith  covered  runs.     A  Kood  summer  ar- 
rangement   for    the    high    flying    breeds. 
Easily  adiipteil  for  winter  by  use  of  cur- 
tain or  board  front.] 

Strips  of  netting  of  the  four  foot  width 
and  running  across  l>oth  yards.  With 
care  in  setting  the  posts  and  handling 
the  netting  the  effect  will  be  neat. 
The  house  part  Is  of  the  simplest  kind, 
a  double  sh^d  of  matched  spruce  or 
pine  and  paper  roofing.  For  winter 
use,  board  up  the  front  and  have  a 
window    near    the    ground    for    sadi 


BtronR   Fertile    EffKa. 

These  deiH?nd  a  great  deal  on  the 
amount  of  animal  food  the  stock  birds 
obtain.  Just  now  thei^  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  fresh  cut  lione  in  this  line. 
Eight  pounds  of  it  will  feed  thirty-six 
fowls  for  a  week  and  Is  all  the  animal 
food  they  need,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  spent  In  this  way  will  repay 
Itself  time  and  again  in  the  extra  eggs 
produced.  Not  only  this,  but  such  eggs 
will  be  the  Ijest  possible  for  hatching 
purposes. 


Line    Breeding. 

Line  breeding  Is  Inbreetllng— that  is, 
breeding  a  strain  of  birds  along  some 
particular  line  from  particularly  good 
male  or  female  ancestors,  using  always 
eitiier  males  or  females  of  that  partic- 
ular line  in  mating  up  the  birds  each 
season.— Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 


Beef  Scraps  aad  Boae. 

Granulated  bone  will  not  tnke  the 
place  of  green  bone.  It  Is  nothing  but 
dried  ground  Iwne  from  which  the 
greater  portion  of  nutriment  with  the 
exception  of  the  mineral  matter,  has 
been  withdrawn. 

Beef  scraps  are  very  satisfactory 
meat  food  when  pure  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. They  will  entirely  take  the  place 
of  green  cut  bone,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  feed  granulated  bone  where 
bssf  s(»ap  Is  fsd. 


The  Care  of  Poaltry. 

Coddling  Is  as  pernicious  In  the  poul- 
try yanl  as  in  the  family.  A  coddled 
bird  Is  as  prone  to  disease  as  a  neglect- 
ed one.  perhaps  even  more  so,  because 
the  latter  may  develop  a  certain  de- 
gree of  self  reliance  which  the  former 
does  not.  Common  sense  and  coddling 
are  sworn  enemies. 


S^aiebodr**  Coaatav. 

I  went  to  Wayne  county,  N.  T.,  ono 
day  at  a  farmers'  Institute,  and  the 
chairman  interrupted  me  to  say:  "I 
wish  you  would  stop  a  minute.  Some- 
bodj  Is  coming."  I  sat  down  and  sev- 
entj-flve  bright,  rosy  boys  and  girls 
from  the  school  came  In.  We  put  them 
on  the  front  seats,  and  they  sat  there, 
l  thought  that  the  noblest  contribution 
to  the  farmers'  Institute  I  ever  saw,r— 
H.  W.  CoUlngwood. 
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A  CURB  ROOF. 


A    Good   'W'ny    to    Mnke    One    Wltbont 
I'urlln    Platen. 

The  usual  way  of  constructing  a  curb 
roof  is  by  liavii'.g  purlin  works  in  the 
oarn  and  tlu'  rafters  rest  on  the  purlin 
plate:  but.  owing  to  the  advanced  cost 
of  building  ninterlal,  many  barns  are 
now  being  constructed  without  any 
purlin  works  whatever  and  are  giving 
good  satisfaction.  A  very  g^od  way  of 
constructing  a  cu"b  roof  where  no  pur- 
lin plate  is  used  is  shown  in  a  diagram, 
with  the  following  explanation,  from  a 
writer  in  tlie  Rural  Now  Yorker: 

Pieces  I'j  liy  12  inches  and  about 
seven  feet  ling  are  securely  nailed  to 
the  sides  of  the  rafters  where  the  two 
•spans  conii'  tDgother  and  also  at  the 
;.  of  the  upper  span.  For  a  barn 
^Iiirty-six  feet  wide  the  lower  span  of 


of  material  tl.nt  has  been  recommena- 
ed  In  making  up  those  lime  and  sul- 
phur washes. 

Mr.  rolllns  said  that  if  sulphur  were 
imt  on  a  hot  ivon  and  it  all  l>urned  It 
was  i»uro  suliiluir.  He  thought  this 
rule  for  liiHlln,-  wlicther  sulphur  is 
pure  or  not  is  wortli  know^lng. 


IN  AROOSTOOK. 


Tlio   l.nin1tlnf(   Tent. 

Many    wostcrii    sliccp    owners,    says 
Wing  ill  bis  S1u';m»  I'^irniing  In  Amer- 
ica, use  small  shelter  tents  about  thir- 
ty-six    iiiclK's     squ:u-e.     supported     by 
curve  1    iron    rods,    to  shelter   tlie  ewe 
anil  he.-  lainh  from  the  storm  in  lamb- 
ing lime.     Thc^ii'  teats  are  readily  car- 
ried and  set  over   tlie  ewe  anywhere. 
They  serve  to  keep  her  and  her  offspring 
together   while  tU'v   are  l)econiing  ac-  1 
(piainted.  and  l)y  turning  chilling  rain 
save  many  lambs  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost.     As  these  tents  are  inexpensive  I 
and  can  n-adily  l>e  made  l)y  the  shep-  I 
herd  himseli'.  some  of  tiiem  slionld  l)e  ' 
at    hand    when    an    early    laml)lng   on 
grass  is  planned. 


DIAOB.\M  OF  CTTBB  BOOP. 

rafters  fourteen  feet  long  and  given  a 
three-fourths  pitch  and  the  upper  span 
twelve  feet  and  nine  Inches  long  and 
given  a  one-third  pitch  makes  a  very 
nice  roof.  However,  the  lengths  of 
rafters  and  pitclies  of  roof  for  the  dif- 
ferent spans  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  (litTerent  individuals.  The 
usual  dimensions  of  rafters  for  curb 
roofs  are  3  by  «!  inches.  Two  by  eight 
inches  can  l>e  used,  but  does  not  give 
as  good  a  surface  where  the  ends  of 
the  roof  boards  are  put  together  as  a 
three  inch  rafter  does.  For  a  good, 
durable  roof  for  a  barn  I  have  never 
seen  or  used  anything  better  than  a 
good  quality  of  shingles.  | 

CHEAP  SULPHUR.  j 

A    Point    in    ("onneotlon    \*'ltli    I..lnie, 
Salt    nnd    Salpliur   Mixture. 

Professor  .1.  H.  Smilli  l^'fore  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  society  recently 
had  this  to  say  about  sulphur: 

I  tliink  a  great  many  horticulturists 
have  made  a  ndstake  in  trying  to  ob- 
tain sulphur  too  cheaply.    There  is  sul- 
phur and  surphur.     There  is  flour  of 
sulphur-that     is.     a     sublime     which 
forms   the  l»asis  upon   which   the   for- 
mulas   are    made    up.      There    is    also 
ground  sulpliur.  and  it  makes  the  flour 
sulphur.    That  is  simply  lump  sulphur 
ground  up.    That  Is  good  If  it  Is  ground 
fine  and  if  the  mixture  Is  boiled  long 
enough    to    coinl>ine    with     the    lime. 
Then  there  is  another  material  that  Is 
sold  as  ground  sulphur  which  is  really 
the  crude  sulplinr  ground  up.  with  all 
its  Impurities.    Tliat.  of  course,  Is  sold 
rntlier  more  cheaply  than  the  other  ma- 
terial,  but   it   contains   a   considerable 
nercentage  of  lime,  but  is  not  the  kind 


GroM-lnsr  Vnlne  of  Tree*. 

Get  right  away  from  the  idea  that 
because  tre.'S  do  not  grow  and  ripen 
as  fast  :is  ot'.ier  crops  forestry  in  the 
wood  lot  v.ili  IteneUt  future  generations 
only.  -Most  forest  trees  will  reach  com- 
mercial si/,e  well  within  an  ordinary 
lifetime  and  many  of  them  In  a  much 
shorter  period. 

Don't  fail  into  the  way  of  thinking 
that  the  only  Interest  which  a  tree 
yields  Is  V.y-  annual  growth.  Tliat  in 
Itself  shows  a  fair  return,  but  your 
trees  are  not  only  increasing  in  size; 
they  are  also  Increasing  rapidly  in 
value.— Fanning. 


Good    Feeder*. 

Scotch  farnu-rs  are  not  only  good  live 
stock  feedeis.  l»ut  they  are  also  good 
feeders  of  the  soil,  and  they  l>elievo 
that  the  most  elTective  and  economical 
method  of  feeding  the  soil  is  through 
the  luediuu)  of  live  stock.  In  all  cattle 
feeding  operations,  especially  on  the 
arable  farms,  the  feeder  considers  both 
tlie  diro<t  prolits  of  feeding  and  the 
value  of  tlif  manure,  which  is  all  saved 
and  annlied  to  the  soli. 


A    THEE    PLANTIXG    GOSPEL. 

In  addition  to  being  a  state  executive 
of    more    than    ordinary    forcefulness 
and  a  man  of  unique  and  striking  per- 
sonality, the  late  Governor  Hogg  pos- 
sessed a  large  fund  of  common  sense, 
which  was  manifest  In  the  Injunction 
given  his  children   at  the  time    t>f  his 
death  to  plant  at  the  head  of  his  grave 
a  pecan  tree  and  at  the  foot  a  walnut 
tree,    closing   with    the    following    fine 
sentiment:    "When    these    trees    shall 
bear   let   the    pecans  and    walnuts   be 
given  out  among  the  plain  people  of 
Texas,   so  that   they   may   plant   them 
I  and  make  Texas  a  land  of  trees."   Thi^ 
i  will  doubtless  prove  a  more  enduring 
i  memorial  of  the  man  than  the  wealth 
he  accunuilated  or  the  political  honors 
I  which  he  won. 


MnklnfC    BIk    Money    Growing    Pottt* 
ttti'H  —  I'ariiM>rn    ProMperons. 

Lying  north  of  the  forty-sixtli  degree 
of  latitude  and  therefore  higlier  than 
Montreal  and  St.  Paul  or  the  mouth  of 
>Iu'  ('olunil»:a  river,  in  Ori'gon.  tiie  soft 
winds  and  idand  sun:diine  of  spring  are 
(ate  in  arriving,  l>ut  this  does  not  in- 
terlere  with  the  succss  of  northern 
Maine's  chiefest  cultivated  crop,  pota- 
toes. 

The  soil  has  some  peculiar  cliaracter- 
istics  of  the  g  (-ite-t  value  in  growing  , 
potatoes.  In  many  of  the  towns  given 
over  to  this  crop  a  ii'dge  of  rock  or 
lime-;t.)ne  formation  underlies  wide 
stretches,  this  sometimes  closely  ap- 
[u-oaching  the  surface,  at  others  a  few 
feet  underneath.  Tin  re  is  ct)mparative- 
ly  little  clay,  a  re;.sonal>le  amount  of 
sand  and  a  .good  showing  of  loam.  A 
lieavy  rain  falling  upon  plowed  ground 
does  not  disturb  the  fanner,  Itecause  he 
knows  the  water  will  (piickiy  drain  off, 
so  that  he  nniy  witliin  a  few  hours  re- 
sume operations  of  harrowing  or  culti- 
vating. The  soil  furthermore  seems  to 
well  resist  drouglit  conditions. 

Examples   are  cited   like  the  one  of 
the  nmn  who  raised  4.000  barrels  of  po- 
tatoes  In    1U05   from    forty   acres   and 
cleaned  up   from   his  crop  over  $S.O(X) 
in  cold  cash,  even   granted   that  from 
this    he    must    sul)tract    a    substantial 
sum   for  fertilizers,   labor,  etc.     Little 
wonder    tint    prices    for    good    potato 
land  are  away  up  in  the  air,  $100  an 
acre,   and   that   tenants  are  willing  to  | 
pay  a  rental  for  tlie  season  of  $12  or 
$1.">    an   acn?    for    workable    land.     In- 
stances  are   reported   here   and   there 
where    farmers    have    sold    out    their 
holdings  at  liigli  pric»>s,  have  taken  the 
money,   gone   Into   other   parts  of   the 
state.  l)ought  for  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  the 
price  and  starte«l  a  new   farm  with  a 
handsome    Imnk    balance.      But    these 
are  the  ex<eptions. 

Farmers  as  a  rule  are  well  satisfied 
and  contented.  They  are  prosperous. 
Tliey  go  to  town  in  a  top  buggy  or  a 
bueicboard.  driving  handsome  horses. 
They  handle  a  "wad"  of  bills.  One 
season  with  another  the  pa.st  five  years 
or  more  farniers  have  l»een  highly  suc- 
cessful in  growing  this  crop.— New 
England  Homestead. 


as  rapidly  as  they  have  handled  or 
gathered  up  the  plants  In  a  row  of 
celery.  It  sv;>: dements  the  work  done 
by  hand  l)y  ci-owding  toward  the  rnv 
a' line  loose  soil  that  adds  bulk  to  that 
alrea<!y  dn.  wn  up  l)y  hand  and  serves 
to  sustain  and  luace  the  plant  into 
the  compact  form  desired. 

By  raising  tlie  center  brace  (D)  and 
bracin  .  tlie  sides  (A)  on  the  crossliars 
(E),  with  right  ingle  or  bracket  l»races 
on   the  si.les.   this  Implement   may   be 
used   until   tlie  celery  has  gained  con- 
siderable liei;  lit.     The  rear  two  cross- 
bars   may    1 1'    removed    and    replaced 
from   time  to  time  Ity  longer  ones  as 
the  width  <.f  row  reuilers  a  wider  open- 
ing necessary.    The  handles  (B)  cau  be 
taken  from  an  old  cultivator  or  iilow. 
The  cross  rod  (M)  should  be  made  of 
a  good  hardwood  stick,  as  much  stress 
I)ears  muui  it.     The  ring  (C)  on  either 
fjrward   cntl   of  the  planks   should  be 
firmly    securt'd    so    that   one   or    more 
horses  may  be  hitched  to  each.     I  also 
u.se   the    device    for   covering   [lotatoes 
in  the  furrow  when  planting  by  hand. 


Good   Potato  Fertlll»er. 

Any  gool  fertilizer  tliat  is  useil  for 
potatoes  d'.'v'^  very  well  for  late  toma- 
toes. .V  fertili7.er  that  runs  about  2  or 
3  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  8  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  from  8  to  10  or  (J  to  10 
of  potash  has  always  given  good  satis- 
faction to  me.— Charles  Black,  New 
Jersey, 


N  EWS     AND     NOTES 


BANKING  CELERY. 

A  Homemade  Horae  Implement  That 
Snpplementu   Hand   "Work. 

Every  celery  grower  knows  how  tedi- 
ous it  is  to  bank  up  the  plants  by  hand 
and  later  with  the  hoe.  For  a  numl>er 
of  years  I  have  used  In  the  main  crop 


Where  Anto«  Don't  Go. 

Ah,  mo,  this  world  is  full  of  woes; 
They're   worse  ond   worse  since  the   auto 
goes. 

For  the  saldest  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
Are  these:  "The  auto  Is  here  again!" 

But  up  In  heaven,  when  all  is  o'er. 
No  auto  will  ever  go  In  the  door. 

—George  B.  Wrenn 


It  is  claimed  that  In  the  national  for- 
est reserves  effective  work  by  the  for- 
est service  in  the  [tast  year  has  re- 
duced t!:e  area  damaged  by  fire  to  one- 
fourth  tliat  of  1!M)4. 

Late  Idirht  of  the  potato  Is  almost 
unknown  in  Ne'>n.sk!J.  Early  blight  is 
somewhat  troubiesoine  in  cert!\iu  parts 
of  the  state,  however,  and  lue  state 
experiment  station  recommends  bor- 
deaux mixture  as  a  remedy. 

Tiie  Chica,'o  Commerci.il  association 
proi'oses  to  hold  a  iiiam:notli  corn  car- 
nival Sept.  2".(  to  Oct.  Vi.  The  present 
plan  contemplates  paying  a  total  of 
about  $1.5<H>  in  prizes  for  the  best  ex- 
hibits of  corn  grow^n  during  the  pres* 
ent  season. 

Give  the  cows  a  8<piare  deal.  They 
may  give  a  small  flow  and  test  high  or 
a  large  lUiw  and  test  low.  Either  class 
of  cows  may  l.»e  paying  you  well. 

A  pig  gives  l^est  returns  from  dairy 
l)yproducts  while  young.  The  fatten- 
ing pigs  sliould  gain  from  a  pound  to 
one  and  a  iiaif  pounds  daily  and  should 
weigh  iH'twcen  'J.'o  and  300  pounds  zX 
nine  or  ten  months  of  age. 


IMI'LEMISNT  FOR  WOBKINO  CEIiERT. 

during  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
the  device  outlined  in  the  cut.  says  a 
Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  writer. 
Where  soil  is  inelliw,  and  It  should 
never  l>e  uthcrwi--e  for  celery,  I  have 
this  homemade  afiair  fo.low  the  men 


Although  we  have  given  the  formula 
before,   because   of   the   large   number 
who   will    likely    find    It   necessary    to 
spray   tht>ir   potato   patches    we   again 
give   the    nunho<i   of   making   the   bor- 
deaux  mixture:   One  pound  of  copper 
sulphate  and  one  pound  of  lime  paste 
made  from  freshly  slacked  lime  to  ten 
gallons  of  water.  This  will  prevent  the 
potato  blight.     To  this  amount  of  so- 
lution slioui  I  be  added  so  as  to  be  ap- 
plied at  the  same  time  two  ounces  of 
parls  green,  which  will  fix  the  beetles. 
The  potatoes  should  be  sprayed  every 
ten  or  fifteen  days  during  the  growing 
sens  ..!,  or  at   least  until  the  bugs  dls- 
j  appear. 


I 


il 


THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


HAYING   MADE  EASY. 


Handltnir     the     Hny      Crop     WIthonI 
Hired  Help  on  u  New  York  Farm. 

Havlnj?  II  hay  crop  of  largo  amount 
to  take  tart'  of,  the  first  thing  to  look 
to  is  a  first  elass  iiiower.   (Jet  to  work 
at  cutting  in  the  morning  as  soon  aa 
most   of   the   dew   is   off.     Nothing   la 
gained  by  laying  down  a  heavy  swath 
of  hay   wet  with  dew.    Cut  no   nioro 
than  you  are  lilcely  to  handle  easily  the 
next  afternoon.   As  soon  as  the  outside 
rows  are  dry  enough  to  rake  start  the 
side  delivery  hayrake.  going  round  the 
piece  in   the  same   direction   tliat  you 
went    with    the    mower.     If    not    dry 
enunj;h  to  draw  in  right  off,  leave  in 
the    windrow     overnight.      After    you 
have  mowed  another  strip  for  the  next 
raking  go  over  the  windrows  with  your 
Bide  delivery  ri.'.ce  and  just  turn  them 
over,  and  the  thauces  are  tliat  you  and 

Willie  or  Mary  can  go  right  to  hauling 

Now  hitch  your  steadiest  team  on  the 
wagon  carrying  a  Imx  hayrack  sixteen 
feet    long,   Urn   feet   wide   and   having 
slatted  sides  f.mr  and  a  half  feet  high. 
Hook  Mu  your  hay  loader  and  get  strad 
die  of  one  of  those  windrows  just  as 
quick  as  possible.    Let  the  child  drive, 
and  yon  will  have  all  the  business  you 
want  for  the  next  ten  minutes;  it  will 
depend  on  how  good  your  wind  is  and 
how  fast  the  team  walks.   Tetter  drive 
very  slow.    The  load   is  now  on.    Un- 
hook the  loader,  let  it  stand  just  where 
It  stopiied  and  go  to  the  barn. 

We  i>ut  tlie  old  famiiy  liorse  on  the 
end  of  the  rope,  with  a  hook,  so  Willie 
or  Mary  can  easily  unfasten  the  whif- 
fletree  from  it.  Nevt  r  minil  any  one  in 
the  mow.  Set  the  donl»Ie  harpoon  hay- 
fork in  the  hay  ami  start.  The  horse 
easily  snatrhes  up  ::<»()  or  4tK)  poimds 
of  hay  on  to  the  rarrier  in  the  top  ol 
the  biirn,  and  you  let  it  nm  along  the 
track  till  you  have  it  over  the  back  end 
of  the  bay:  then  pull  tlie  trip  cord,  and 
away  it  g  >es  <lcar  t;»  the  bottom  of  the 
mow.  rout  nue  in  the  same  manner 
for  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  and 
the  load  is  off.  Oct  up  in  the  mow  and 
In  fiv  minutes  it  Is  nearly  level.  Of 
cour-JL*  it  l^  easier  to  have  a  man  in  the 
mow  t)  hi'Ip  unloid.  but  you  <'an  do 
without  hi:n.  This  is  the  little  story  of 
"iliyng  Made  Easy."  as  told  by  a 
farmer  in  liural  New  Yorker. 


oy  working  tlu'  soil  over  and  over  with 
a  spring  tooth  harrow  or  a  disk  or 
cutaway,  which  will  cut  or  tear  off 
the  roots  and  brlui:  them  to  the  sur- 
face. Itural  New  Yorker  advises  that 
.Tune  Is  the  I  est  time  for  the  work  de- 
scribed, btit  it  requires  long  and  pa- 
tient effoi^  to  kill  out  the  (juack. 


GARDEN       CRAFT 


era  have  been  used  are  slightly  elevat- 
ed In  the  middle.  The  drag  ia  made 
so  that  it  will  work  up  an  elevation  in 
the  center.  Four  or  five  dragglngs 
will  estal)li8h  the  oval  characteristic  In 
almost  any  road. 


Corn.  be.  ;.s.  melons,  cucumbers,  to- 
matoes and  many  other  plants  retpiire 
a  warm  soil.  Seeds  sown  t:>o  early  are 
liable  to  (h'cay  in  the  ground.  Those 
that  do  grow  may  be  stunted  by  un- 
timely cold  and  will  not  develop  into 
good  plants.  It  saves  time  t3  plant 
these  warmth  loving  kinds  after  the 
soil  is  warm. 

Keep  the  melons  and  the  squashes 
well  cultivated  and  In  )k  out  for  bugs. 
Tobacco  dust  is  a  go;j  1  remedy. 

As  soon  as  the  bean  crop  Is  over  pull 
out   the   vines   and   plant  the  space  to 
late  cal>bage.  sweet  corn  or  turnips. 
It  Is  time  to  set  the  celery. 
Weeds    are    the    greatest    enemy    of  j 
onions.    KeeM  the  ground  stirred,  espe- 
cially after  rain.  I 
If   you   have  any   newly  turned   sod  j 
on  which  y.'.i  can  put  a  heavy  dressing  | 
of  manure  it  will  be  just  the  ri-'ht  situ-  i 
atlon  to  suit  cabba;  c  ajid  cauliflower  j 
and  will  go  far  toward  assuring  a  fine  j 
late  crop. 

Garden  (TfiTt  cannot  all  be  learnetl 
from  paper.  The  best  of  it  comes 
through  the  handle  of  the  hoe.  ; 

A  go)d  vegetable  garden  Is  a  farm 
drug  store,  c :)ntaining  in  a  pleasant 
form  many  of  the  medicines  which  we 
take  In  strong  doses  after  neglecting 
the  laws  of  health. 


THE  ROAD  DRAG. 

A.  Lively  Interest  In  It— The  Kind  of 
Huad   It   Makes. 

The  road  drag  has  had  a  veritable 
boom  this  spring,  and  this  is  likely  to 
continue,  for  it  seems  to  be  demon- 
Btrated  that  good  roads  can  be  made 
by  proper  and  per.-severiug  application 
of  the  drag.  If  one  has  not  already 
dragged  the  road  now  Is  the  time  to  be- 
gin-in fact,  any  time  is  a  good  time 
to  bc'ln.  The  method  of  nuiking  and 
using  the  drag  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  operates  may  be  very  well 
understood  through  the  following  state- 
ments from  National  Stockman: 

To  maintain  hard,  smooth,  oval  earth 
roads  practically  throuiihout  the  year 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  go  over  them 
v.'ith  a  drag  after  every  heavy  rain  In 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall.  Use  the 
drag  while  the  dirt  is  in  a  puddled 
condition,  so  that  the  device  will  smear 

it  down  in  a  sort  of  layer.     When  the 


Clever  Marketing. 

My  experience  the  past  season  con- 
firms the  liellef  that  the  way  to  make 
money    out    of    melon    growing    is    to 
build  up  a  re:)Utation  for  shipping  good 
goods   aiid   have   your   own   l)rand   or 
trademark.      We    made  ei/hteen   ship- 
ments to  our  .'ommission  man  and  had 
goods  in  eve^-y  shipment  that  sold  at 
the  higlu>st  p;  i<-es.    This  result  was  se- 
cured l)y  ho-iling  up  the  (pnility.     As 
the  seasou  i)rogressed  we  culled  closer 
and  closer.     This  naturally  gave  us  a 
smaller  proportion  of  fancy  and  No.  1 
melons,  but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
getting  the  top  price  from  first  to  last 
for  our  best  goods— that  bore  our  trade- 
uuirk.    A  month  after  the  melon  season 
was  over  the  salesman  who  had  charge 
of  selling  orr  frtiit  said  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  handle  stich  goods.     It  hurt  the 
customers  at   first   to  iiay    more  than 
they  could  get  other  melons  for.  but 
after  they  once  got  started  they  almost 
fought  to  ret  oiu-  fruit  before  it  was 
gone.— W.  B.  Loyd,  Illinois. 


Cottonneed  and  Linweed  !HenU. 

Cottonsee.l  and  linseed  meals  have 
been  stand.ard  feeds  for  several  dec- 
ades. Thi'ir  position  In  the  feediir: 
world  is  well  established,  and  as  "good 
wine  needs  no  bush"  so  they  ought  to 
need  no  further  demonstration  of  th.'iv 
merits,  yet  tliey  are  vtill  too  little  used, 
particularly  the  linseed  meal. 


Oxen    Lufikinv   I  p. 

Tlie  US'  oi  o.a'.i  on  farms  In  New 
Enub'.ud  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
reaso.i  given  is  that  they  are  cheaper 
on  so:n  '  farnn  than  h  )rses.  Farmers 
in  tli;it  section  of  the  c  >u  itvy  for  years 


GARDEN     HINTS 


Plant  cucumliers  in  the  open  ground 
the  latter  |)art  of  .M:'v  Cucumbers  iu 
frames  nerd  plenty  sun  and  care- 
ful airing.  | 

Set  sweet  potato  plants  eighteen  to  ; 
twenty-four    inches    apart    May    '2U    to  , 


ox  TEAM. 

hare  depended  on  Inlying  their  supply 
instead    of    raising    tliem.      Now    that 
horses  are  high  priced  and  scarce  ev- 
erywhere   these    farmers    find    it   diffl- 
cuit  to  secure  horses  enough  to  work 
their  land,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
farmers  who  advocate  the  use  of  cat- 
tle even  when  horses  are  plentiful.     A 
good  many  of  the  New  England  farms 
are  small,  tin?  fields  irregular,  and  they 
have    large    stones    to    contend    with. 
Such   conilitions    make   a    complicated 
farming  proldem,   which  no  doubt  ac- 
counts for  the  preference  for  oxen  in 
certain    sections.  —  Farm,     Field    and 
Fireside. 


To  Get  Rid  of  Qnncte  Or«»«. 

The  diflieulty  in  killing  quack  or 
witch  or  twitch  grass  Is  that  It  growa 
from  underground  stems.  Some  plants 
can  be  killed  by  clipping  them  agahi 
and  again  before  they  go  to  seed,  but 
qufifk  grass  will  grow  fat  on  such 
trciitnient.  Tlie  roots  or  underground 
stems  must  t.e  torn  up  and  killed  by 
exposure  t<»  sun  and  nir.     This  Is  done 


June   10  in  well  enriched  ridges   foui 
feet  apart. 

Keei*    the    eggplants    In    good    heat. 
Transplant   In   three   inch   pots  or   old 
tomato  cans,  and  toward  June  set  in  \ 
open  ground,  carefully  protecting  from 
potato  lieetles.  i 

The  doultle  curletl  parsley    makes  a  j 
pretty  border  edvin^  and  is  very  <o:i- 
venient  to  pick  for  a  garnish     to  vari- 
ous dishi'S. 

Nitrate  of  stKla  (2(iit  p  )unds  or  nmre 
an  aeret  ap;»:^'l  to  beets,  spinacli. 
radishes,  cabliag".  eauliMower.  onion ■;, 
cel.M-y.  etc..  will  push  them  along  wi*'. 
the  rapid  growth  that  means  tender- 
ness and  fine  tpiality. 

Farly  tomaU)  plants  may  be  set  out 
the  latter  part  of  May  If  the  ground 
is  warm  and  the  weather  fair  and 
l)rondsing.  Should  a  late  cold  wave 
threaten  them  protect  them  In  some 
way,  perhaps  by  covering  with  boxes 
or  a  little  straw. 

Flea  beetles  are  fond  of  young,  ten- 
der growing  things— radishes,  cabbage, 
celery.  potato(»s.  tomatoes,  eggplants 
and  sonjeiimes  beets.  Pry  wood  ashes, 
slacked  lime  and  tobacco  dust  are 
pa()Ular  remedies  for  driving  them 
away.  Spraying  with  bordeaux  mix- 
ture containnig  a  little  parls  green  has 
been  recently  recommended  for  po- 
tatoes. 

Sow   bniBselB  sprouts  and  peas  for 
succession. 


BOAD  DRAO  IN  ACTION. 

[This  drag  is  maJo  of  plank.   The  split  log 
is  Renerally  considered  preferable.] 

sun  and  wind  act  on  this  moist  coat- 
ing it  hardens.  Then  the  constant 
tampin-JC  l»y  horses  and  the  wheels  of 
vehicles  l)eats  it  down  a-*  compactly  ' 
as  the  dry  mud  balls  which  the  boys  • 
make  of  elay  and  use  in  their  slung-  j 
shots.  The  next  dragging  places  an- 
other layer  of  mud  over  the  surface  of 
the  roaii  to  be  firmed  in  the  same  man-  j 
ner.  This  Is  repeated  so  often  that 
the  road  finally  acquires  a  hide  or 
shield  which  is  almost  impervious  to 
rain,  shedding  water  like  a  metal  roof. 
After  two  or  three  yeai-s  It  will  re- 
main hard  and  smooth  throughout  the 
year,  and  drivers  can  go  at  a  rapid 
clip  over  it  any  time  except  when  cov- 
ered with  Ice.  The  bottom  never  falls 
out  of  it.  Vehicles  and  wagons  can- 
not cut  grooves  Into  It.  Being  smooth 
all  over,  traveling  Is  distributed  over 
the  entire  surf  .ce.  Two  or  three  bug- 
pies,  for  example,  can  travel  It  side  by 
Hide.  The  road  Is  of  course  higher  at 
the  middle  than  at  either  side.  At  the 
start  it  may  be  lower  in  the  center 
than  at  the  sides,  fao-vdi  most  roads 
on  which  t'.ie  tominon  four  horse  grad- 


An  acquaintance,  who.  we  must  ad- 
mit, is  to  be  credited  with  more  than 
an  ordinary  degree  of  judgment  iu  the 
matter  of  selecting  a   location  in  one 
of  the  western  states,  has  rented  his 
farm  and  proposes  to  go  to  the  district 
where  he  is  thinking  of  locating  and 
live  a   full  year,  this  with  a  view  to 
getting  i)er^onally  acquainted  with  the 
climate,    rainfall,    soil    characteristics 
and  fertility- -in  short,  for  the  purpose 
of    ascertaining    as    fully    as    i)os8lble 
whether  the  land  of  promise  is  In  es- 
sential i)oints  desirable  as  a  pUice  of 
permanent  location.  This  fellow's  head 
is  level,  and   in   the  end   he  will   find 
that  he  has  saved  himself  a  great  deal 
of  cash  and  disai>pointment  by  doing 
as  he   plans  to  do.     If  at   the  end  of 
the  year  \\^  finds  his  new  location  de- 
I  slralde.  he  is  In  much   l>etter  position 
;  to  select  a   particular  site,   having  in 
hand  the   most  valuable  data  and  in- 
formation,  v.hich  can  a'.one  be  got  by 
experience.     On  the  otiier  hand,  if  he 
I  is  not  i>ersuaded  that  he  would  on  the 
I  whole  be  n  gainer  by  moving,  he  has 
'  but  to  return  home  and  take  charge  of 
his   home    farm,    l)elng    saved   the   in- 
evitably  heavy  loss  of  two  sales  ancl 
two  movlngs.     The  case  cited  should 
furnish  a  helpful  suggestion  to  many  a 
farmer  In  Ihe  more  thickly  settled  cen- 
tral  states    who   Is   afflicted    with    the 
emigration  fever  and  yet  who  has  not 
the   data   at  hand    which    will   enable 
him    to    make    a    wise   and    Judicious 
choice. 


It  Is  not  so  much  the  steady  antk 
severe  cold  of  winter  that  Injures  the 
strawlx^rry  vines  as  the  thawing  and 
freezing  of  early  spring.  For  this  rea- 
son the  l)ed  should  not  be  uncovered 
until  this  diangealde  weather  is  over. 


Some  Idea  of  the  stupendous  scale  on 
which  nature  works  is  gained  from 
the  statement  that  for  «v«ry  ton  of 
dr>'  hay  which  an  acre  of  land  pro- 
duces the  growing  grass  pumps  up 
from  the  soil  beneath  iu  the  neighbor- 
hoo<l  of  oW  tons  of  water. 


John  r.  Horn, 

Pl0i[al 
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20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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and  expos<»d  to  air  and  heat  to  germi- 
nate and  grow  to  maturity. 


Whether  there  is  any  connection  we 
cannot  state  on  authority,  but  apple 
trees  bearing  the  pinkest  blossoms  usu- 
ally produce  the  reddest  cheeked  fruit. 
The  one  exception  seems  to  be  that  of 
the  wild  or  native  crab,  which  seems 
to  show  no  color  whatever  and  yet 
whose  blossoms  are  the  pinkest  that 
grow. 

It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  hawk  or 
owl  proves  a  serious  menace  to  the 
turkeys  and  chickens  that  their  de- 
struction is  at  all  Justifiable.  Unless 
they  are  sinners  in  this  respect  they 
should  be  left  unmolested,  as  usually 
the  service  they  perform  in  the  de- 
struction of  rabbits,  rats  and  mice 
more  than  pflys  for  the  harm  they  may 
do. 


STACK  COVERS. 
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NOTICE. 

If  you  find  this  paragraph  marked  it  means 
that  your  time  is  up,  and  that  we  will  stop  send-^ 
ing  the  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  30  days. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you,  so  please  renew  at 
once. 


THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME. 


A  pamphlet  recently  Issued  by  the 
forest  service  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  contains  interesting  data 
relative  to  the  number  of  cross  ties 
used  on  the  railroads  of  the  country 
during  the  year  1905.  On  the  278,202 
miles  from  which  reports  were  re- 
ceived 80.051. <KI0  ties  were  used,  of 
which  number  22.569,000,  or  30  per 
cent,  were  used  in  the  construction  of 
new  track.  Of  the  numl>er  of  ties  men- 
tioned 38.000.000  were  of  oak.  17.000,- 
000  were  of  pine,  while  cedar,  chest- 
nut, tir,  cypress,  tamarack  and  hem- 
lock, with  a  few  other  varieties,  fur- 
nished the  remaining  number. 


NEWS     AND     VIEWS 


An  agricultural  relic— the  application 
of  a  tifty  dollar  method  to  one  hundred 
dollar  land. 

A  cement  floor  has  been  found  an 
Ideal  one  for  the  granary,  being  rat 
proof  and  not  drawing  dampness. 


From  .550  to  ."?S0  may  be  added  to  the 
value  of  any  farm  for  every  acre  which 
can  be  reclainieJ  and  put  into  craps  by 
1  sysU'ui  j1'  thorough  tile  draining,  and 
jvhcrever  done  it  will  be  faund  to  be 
money  easily  made. 


Some  good  people  we  know  un(iuall- 
rictUy  cla.ss  dandelion  greens  as  a  relic 
of  barbarism,  coming  down  from  the 
time  when  ou;-  ancestors  climbed  trees 
and  lived  In  dens  and  caves.  We  con- 
fess the  barbaric  taint 


An  Ideal  economic  condition  which 
ought  some  day  to  be  realized  is  that 
under  which  every  man  should  have  a 
home  and  enough  land  surrounding  It 
to  furnish  him  a  living  provided  he 
|g  willing  to  work  for  it 


Willie  sandy  soils  are  much  more 
easily  worked  than  clay  and  as  a  rule 
"quicker,"  they  suffer  much  more  than 
do  clay  soils  from  erosion  and  more 
quickly  lose  their  fertility  by  a  gradual 
process  of  washi-  g  and  leaching. 


The  very  word  farming  has  taken  on 
a  new  meaning— a  broader,  deeper  and 
higher  meaning.  New  requirements 
are  being  demanded,  better  work  Is  be- 
ing done,  a  higher  standard  is  being 
set,  and  unaccomplished  possibllitiea 
rise  to  our  view. 

Facts  convince  the  reading  public  so 
much  more  quickly  now  than  they  did 
a  few  years  since.  I..et  us  have  facts 
about  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  or 
chard  and  then— more  facts. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Unlte<l  States  denying  to 
fruit  shippers  the  right  to  route  their 
shipments  over  connecting  railroads  In 
the  east  has  arousetl  citrus  growers, 
shippers  and  citizens  of  southern  Call 
fornia  to  active  efforts  to  obtain  legis- 
lation that  will  enable  shippers  to  route 
their  product. 

The  state  experiment  stations  are  to 
have  Increased  funds  from  the  govern- 
ment A  bill  now  passed  by  congress 
provides  that  the  present  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000  for  each  station 
shall  during  this  fiscal  year  be  increas- 
ed by  Jfo.OOCK  and  every  year  hereafter 
there  shall  be  an  increase  of  $2.0(X)  un- 
til the  amount  reaches  the  sum  of  $30,- 
000  a  year. 

It  Is  now  a  question  t>efore  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  whether  freight  and 
express  matter  is  to  be  carried  by 
trolley  llneo  Various  agricultural  so- 
cieties and  fanners'  organizations  have 
l>een  workl^ig  In  favor  of  such  a  meas- 
ure for  a  number  of  years.  Pennsyl- 
vania farniers  also  are  demanding 
freight  by  trolley.  In  many  states  this 
is  concetled. 


A    Tery    Grant    Convenience    In    Hay 
and  Grain  Harvest. 

On  this  farm  stack  covers  have  been 
in  use  about  twenty  years  and  in  sav- 
ing grain  and  hay  have  paid  their  cost 
many  times  over.  The  two  now  in  use 
are  ten  or  twelve  years  old  and  are 
good  for  a  few  years'  service  yet.  If 
they  were  kept  for  accommodation,  to 
loan  when  called  for  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  they  would  be  very  short  lived. 
To  prevent  lending  to  every  one  (for 
many  have  no  knowknlge  as  to  their 
proiier  care)  a  small  fee  is  charged  for 
use.  I  a  haying  or  grain  stacking  time 
they  often  can  be  made  to  help  In 
pushing  the  work  to  completion  as  well 
as  saving  hay  and  grain,  says  John  N. 
Jamison  in  National  Stockman. 

Stacking  can  often  be  commenced 
and  well  under  way  before  rain  comes 
when  If  one  did  not  have  the  stack 
covers  he  would  fear  to  begin  the  work 
on  account  of  the  unfavorable  weather 
|)rospects.  With  the  covers  the  work 
goes  ou  till  evening  without  fear  of 
loss  by  rain  and  without  a  great  rush 
and  late  work  to  tinish  the  stack  or 
rick  begun.  With  the  covers  in  reach, 
every  hour  in  the  day  fit  to  use  In 
stacking  can  be  savetl. 

Covers  can  be  put  to  excellent  use  In 
storing  gi-een  hay  in  the  barn.  Late  In 
the  evening  the  wagons  can  be  load- 
ed with  tough  hay  that  one  feels  is 
most  too  green  to  put  In  the  mow.  The 
wagons  can  be  driven  to  the  liaru  and 
can  safely  stand  outside  with  the  cov- 
ers over  the  load.  If  the  sun  Is  shin- 
ing in  the  morning  and  the  covers  are 
removed  tlie  top  part  of  the  load  will 
soon  dry  off.  Then  putting  the  hay  In 
the  mow  and  storing  it  away  will  re- 
lease much  of  the  heat  and  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  heating  in  the  mow  and 
loss  by  mold. 


SMOOTH   POTATOES. 

mean  Soli,  Clonn  Seed  and  Proteettos 
For   the  Pollase. 

The  secret  in  producing  smooth  pota- 
toes is  to  grow  the  tubers  in  soil  free 
from  cutworms,  wireworms  and  scab 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  tops 
from  insect  p«,'sts  and  fungous  diseases, 
io  that  a  vigorous  and  prolonged 
growth  is  possible.  The  protection  of 
the  tops  is  comparatively  simple.  It 
may  be  accomplished  by  thorough  and 
timely  sprayings  with  a  poisoned  (paris 
green  or  arsenict  bordeaux  mixture. 

Preventive   of   Scab. 

Innnuiiity  from  scab  can  be  secured 
only  by  i)Ianting  in  clean  soil,  and  in 
ca-;e  it  is  necessary  to  use  scabby  seed 
this  may  be  sterilized  by  soaking  It 
for  an  hour  and  a  lialf  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  using  one  ounce 
to  eight  or  nine  gallons  of  water,  or  it 
may  be  a<coniplished  by  soaking  the 
potatoes  for  two  hours  in  a  formalin 
solution,  which  is  composed  of  one 
pound  or  one  pint  to  thirty  gallons  of 
water. 

'White    Grub    and    Wireworm. 

Freedom  from  white  grub  and  wire- 
worm  injury  can  be  obtained  only  by 
plantin-  in  soil   not  infested  by   these 
pests.     A  short  rotation  of  crops,  ac- 
coir.i>anied   by   fall  plowing,   is  one  of 
the  most  elTective  methods  of  keeping 
these   two   destructive   Insects   In   con- 
trol,   and    such    measures     should     be 
adopted  if  possible  on  land  Infested  by 
these  pests.    Both  of  these  insects  have 
a  life  cycle  extending  through  two  or 
three  years.— Country  Gentleman. 


Foreign   VearetHble*. 

There  Is  a  prosperous  farm  not  far 
from  Boston  which  Is  given  up  largely 
to  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  for- 
eign poi»ulation  of  the  Hub.  The 
Chinese  are  very  critical  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  vegetables  which 
they  buy.  and  they  are  among  the 
farmer's  l>est  customers.  The  Chinese 
are  great  c<)nsu!ners  of  vegetables. 

Now.  the  <  hinese  radish  is  something 
to  wonder  at.     It  Is  not  uncommon  to 


Taking  one  county  with  anotner 
thifM'gliout  the  (!".lrv  states,  from  15  to 
18  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows  are  af- 
flicted with  tuberculosis.  In  view  of 
thi^  fact,  i-.ll  dairy  herds  should  be 
te.^tfd  and  tlio  Infected  animals  killed. 


A  field  of  corn  may  be  dragged  with- 
out Injury  In  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  it  is  warm  and  the  stalks  are 
limber  and  pliable,  when  Uie  same 
treatment  would  prove  disastrous  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  or  evening, 
when  the  stalks  are  damp  and  brittle. 


The  good  h  ) -.scwife  should  not  in  ad- 
dition to  her  necessary  burdens  and 
anxieties  be  compelled  to  put  up  with 
the  distraction  incident  to  a  leaky  roof. 
This  nuisance  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  the  balky  horse  or  rusty  plow 
and  should  be  remedle<l  as  quickly  as 
they.  

Tlie  only  rational  ground  for  explain- 
ing the  presence  of  weeds  on  supposed- 
ly clean  soils  Is  that  below  a  certahi 
depth  seeds  Ho  dormant  through  a  pe- 
rl jJ  of  two  or  three  years,  simply 
waiting  to  be   thrown  to  the  surface 


Some  Statlatlca. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  finds  the 
amount  of  wheat  remaining  in  the 
Jmnds  of  farmers  on  March  1  to  be 
about  158.403.01^)  bushels  or  22.9  per 
eent  of  last  year's  crop  as  compared 
with  20.1  per  cent  or  111,055,000  bush- 
els of  the  crop  of  1904  on  hand  on 
March  1,  1905. 

The  output  of  peppermint  oil  in  the 
Unite<l  States  In  1905  is  estimated  at 
about  233.«MK)  pounds.  The  Japanese 
output  Is  said  to  be  about  474,000 
pounds. 

The  United  States  Is  estimated  to 
have  prmluced  about  41,700,000  pounds 
of  broom  corn  in  1905. 

The  exports  of  lard  from  the  United 
States  In  1905  represented  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  all  hog  products 
exported. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  alcohol  made 
in  (Jreece  is  distllleil  from  currants. 
The  average  annual  production  is  given 
at  2,500.000  okes,  or  7,000,000  pounds. 


CHINE.SE  RADISH. 

find  specimens  a  foot  and  a  half  In 
length.  It  is  e.:t(vi  I>o  !i  raw  and  cook- 
ed. It  Is  white  and  is  carefully  was'.ied 
before  beir. ;  carted  to  market,  so  that 
it  pres'.it.-;  an  attractive  ap;iearance. 
althou  h  i'-  enormous  size  makes  Its 
Identification  a  difficult  matter  for  an 
average  American  farmer.  Chinese 
cab'tage  grows  tall  rather  than  round. 
When  growing  the  cabbage  bears  some 
resemblance  to  our  celery.  l>elng  very 
white  at  the  bottom  and  green  at  the 

top. 

On*  of  the  most  Interesting  vegeta- 
bles grown  nt  this  farm  Is  a  variety 
of  Sicilian  s<pnish.  which  has  a  very 
peculiar  shapie.  specimens  often  being 
seen  which  are  fully  a  yard  long,  al- 
though no  larger  around  than  one's 
wrist—Country  Gentleman. 


GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  E.state  and  Insurance. 

Should  you  desire  to  locate  in,  ot  about  this 
ever  prosperinK  city  of  AUentown,  P«.,  it  will  he 
of  your  ad%antajfe  to  call  or  write  u». 

We  Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

—  AND— 

Houses  for  Sale 

Alf»o  desirable  building  loU  for  sale. 
Call  or  addrew 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Room*  7  and  8,  6th  and  Haaillton  SU. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


An  observation  of  a  grosbeak  which 
was  engaged  In  the  building  of  her 
nest  within  a  rod  of  our  dining  room 
window  seems  to  show  that  she  work- 
ed on  her  nest  for  not  more  than  an 
hour  early  In  the  morning,  the  only  way 
we  could  account  for  which  being  that 
the  roots  of  which  her  nest  was  largely 
constructed  were  more  pliable  at  the 
time  mentioned  and  could  be  more 
easily  twined  Into  the  fabric  of  the 
nest.  It  was  further  observed  that  not 
until  the  female  Ind  about  finished  her 
l;jl)ors  di'l  <hc  iiiale  hhd  p'.tt  in  an  ap- 
pearance fiDd  cheer  her  with  a  song 


BEE-KEEPERS 

MAKE  MONEY  if  they   handle   their 
Bees  properly. 

The  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPER  tells 
just  how  this  should  be  done. 

Articles  are  all  by   the   most  practical 
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Bee  Supplies  FREE. 
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CARE  OF  THE  BREEDERS. 

rhey    Mn«t    Be    Kept    In    Uoud    Condl- 
tluu   mt   Thin    Sea«ou   of    Year. 

At  this  tiiue  ol  tlie  yoar  too  much 
iuiliortauce  t-amiot  be  attached  to  the 
3are  of  the  brtHHllni:  stuck.  If  our 
hroo(k'rs  are  In  pour  condition  we  must 
expect  our  chicks  to  be  weak  and  lack- 
i^UK  in  vitality,  says  a  writer  lu  Suc- 
cessful I'oultry  Journal.  Many  breed- 
ers wonder  why  they  lose  so  many 
chicks  every  year.  They  K'ive  the  chicks 
the  I  It  St  of  food  and  care,  and  still 
they  lose  large  numbers.  But  often 
these  same  i>ersous  neglect  the  old 
birds  from  which  they  raise  their 
thicks. 

If  i.ossible  at  this  time  of  year  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  birds  on  a  grass 
ran  e.  The  larger  the  range  the  lietter 
It  will  be  for  the  birds.  Eggs  from 
birds  on  free  range  are  always  more 
fertile  than  from  birds  in  yards.  But 
souse  of  us  cannot  give  our  birds  free 
range.  Then  the  l)est  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  as  nearly  as  possible  give  our 
yarded  birds  the  conditions  they  would 
Lave  if  they  were  on  a  free  range. 
Most  poultry  men  know  what  these  con- 
ditions are  — green  food,  meat  scraps, 

boiie,  etc. 

I  make  a  practice  of  feeding  my 
male  birds  once  a  day  separate  from 
th«  hens.  I  have  found  this  plan  keeps 
these  birds  In  l>etter  condition  than 
they  wotild  otherwise  be. 

The  hens,  too.  should  be  well  fed. 
They  cannot  produce  strong.  hatchal)le 
eggs  if  they  are  thin  and  hungrj'.  Nei- 
ther can  tli;\v  if  they  are  over  fat.  A 
haj.py  medium  should  Im?  obtained  be- 
tween these  two  extremes. 

The  breeding  stock  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  same  yard  or  pen  with  the 
young  stock.  If  the  young  stock  is 
given  free  range,  as  It  should  be.  then 
the  old  birds  should  be  confined.  In 
this  many  breeders  make  a  ndstake. 
They  allow  the  young  and  old  birds  to 
run  together,  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  younger  and  weaker  ones.  I 
have  found  that  best  results  can  be 
obtr.lned  by  mating  a  male  bird  to  six 
or  eight  hens  and  not  over  ten  hens  at 
th'.'  most.  This  api)lles  to  birds  lu  con- 
fimMMcnt.  If  they  have  free  range  fif- 
teen feinale-5  are  not  too  many  for  one 
vigorous  male. 


A   Simple   Brood    Coop. 

Th  •  ••.rool  i.M.p  lit'ivwlth  illustrated 
wa«  do-s!":!'*'!  by  \  i<tor  I>.  Caneday  of 
Taylor^  FnlN.  Minn.  It  Is  an  extraor- 
Oiuarlly  slmi  lo  affair  and  can  be 
c::ido  of  almost  any  i>ox  of  suitable 
size  turned  on  Its  side  and  slatted  p  -t 
way  over  Xhv  front.  .\  frame  covered 
with  one  inch  mesh  poultiy  wire  Is  ar- 


XHK    COUNTKY    JOURNAL 


ranged  to  slide  In  and  out,  so  that  at 
night  the  brood  may  have  plenty  of  air 
and  still  l>e  prote<-ted  from  animals. 
During  the  day,  when  this  wire  cover- 
ed frame  Is  slid  to  one  side,  the  hen  is 
kept  confined  by  the  wooden  slats, 
while  the  little  chicks  may  run  back 
and  forth.  In  and  out.  at  will. 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSL 

This  Music  House 

you  will  find  the  largest  and  finest  display  of  high  grade  and  reliable   Pianos  to  be  seen  in 
one  music  house  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.       ■  ,.,       u 

We  represent  and  sell  such  high  grade  and  well  known  Pianos  hke  the 

Steinway,    Hardman, 

Lester,   Etc. 

There  is  one  fact  we  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  intending  Piano 
purchaser  and  that  is — 

"WHAT  YOU  GET  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  PAY." 

A  low  price  without  quality  does  not  constitute  a  Piano  bargain.  Pianos  like  the  Stein- 
way,  the  Hardman  and  the  Lester  have  a  reputation  for  honest  Piano  value  the  world  over, 
and  they  are  leaders  in  their  respective  grades. 

We  ask  you  to  come  and  inspect  these  superb  instruments.  You  are  not  asked  to  buy— 
you  are  not  importuned.     But  come  to  look,  to  examine,  and  to  buy,  if  you  please. 

If  you  want  a  Piano  and  do  not  have  the  ready  cash,  we  give  you  all  the  credit  you  want 
and  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay. 


SHEET  MUSIC. 

Any  piece  of  Slieet  Music-  you  want  is  here— or  getable— at  lowest  prices. 


. 


KRAMER'S  Music  House, 

5AA   Hamilton  St., 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


way.  M;U'..v  tals  ;in«  t.iu-lit  to  kill  tlu' 
chicks  by  allowln  r  the  dead  ones 
around,  and  If  they  decay  and  the  old- 
er fowl8  eat  them  It  may  cause  serious 
Illness.  In  fact,  this  is  the  cause  of 
Umljer  neck,  ("ull  out  often,  ond.  while 
the  number  of  our  f.ock  may  In  some 
cases  be  much  decimated,  yet  we  find 
It  pays. 

'Weak   Leira. 

Weak  le^rs.  so  ofttni  met.  is  the  result 
of  /lisorUer  of  the  kidneys,  due  to  a 
course  of  fe-'dinj;  with  an  unsuitable 
diet.  (Jive  the  chicks  a  rother  lar^e 
allowance  of  meat  or  some  other  ani- 
mal matter  and  some  milk  to  drink; 
also  some  i>orrld'.;e  made  of  middlings 
and  mlllx.  All  their  diet  should  be 
hitrhly  nourisliin;:  and  such  as  can  be 
easily  dijjested.  It  Is  also  advisable  to 
keep  them  on  a  IkmI  of  dry  chaff,  and 
If  they  are  In  a  lirooder  to  keep  down 
the  temperntnre  to  Just  below  90  de- 
grees. 


PROPER   FEEDING. 


KiU   the   Weakllnv*. 

One  thiu«  often  overlooked,  but  a 
source  of  loss,  is  the  coddling  or  "hold- 
ing over"  of  chicks  lacking  vigor.  In- 
stead of  delaying,'  for  any  cause  de- 
stroy at  once  all  chicks  which  are  crip- 
pled or  weakly.  If  sick  especially  this 
should  bo  done.  The  ureat  danger  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  may  later  lie  over- 
looked and  I»red  from,  says  Kate  Thy- 
son  Marr  lu  Poultry  Success.  We  must 
breed  for  health  and  vitality  by  rigid 
selection. 

It  may  seem  cruel  to  say  burn  tlie 
d^^  bftbjT  chicks,  but  It   is  the  best 


The    Fo^l'N   FIrM    Molt. 

A  chick  usually  molts  Its  chick  feath- 
ers when  It  is  from  three  and  one-half 
to  six  months  old,  it  l)elng  a  very  grad- 
ual process  in  putting  on  the  adult 
plumage.  If  birds  are  hatched  In  Feb- 
ruaiT  or  early  March  they  will,  If  fed 
heavily  on  nitrogenous  foo<ls,  usually 
have  a  complete  molt  of  their  adult 
plumacre  in  October  or  earty  Novem- 
ber, while  those  that  are  later  hatche<l 
with  seldom  have  tlielr  adult  molt  un- 
til the  following  summer. 


V  Prominent  Breeder  Gives  Hia  Vle^rs 
un   an    Important    Matter. 

E.  \\.  'ihompsoa.  the  noted  Barred 
Uock  breeder,  says  in  the  Reliable 
I'oultry  Journal: 

"I   have  found  the  l)est  way  to  get 
the  most  eggs  from  laying  hens  Is  to  ^ 
hav«'  plenty  of  litter  in  the  pens  (either  ] 
8tra>v  or  leaves)  and  to  scatter  the  dry  ■ 
feed    into    It    to    make    them    work. 
\Mjeat.  <Tacked  corn  and  clipped  oats, 
the  same  that  we  feed  horses,  are  the  j 
best  dry  grains  for  me.    These  grains 
I  feed  In  this  way  every  day,  morning 
and  night.     At  noon  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  throw  a  handful  or  two  of  scratch- 
ing food  to  keep  the  hens  exercising 
more. 

"Every  day  or  every  alternate  day 
1  substitute  a  mash  for  the  morning 
dry  feed.  This  is  made  of  hominy  or 
cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  ground  oats, 
white  wheat  middlings  and  l»eef  scrap, 
all  scalded  with  milk  or  water  and 
mixed  so  the  masli  will  crumble.  Twice 
a  week  a  little  powdered  charcoal  is 
put  in  the  mash.  This  charcoal  is  and 
has  been  for  twenty-flve  years  a  fa- 
vorite conditioner  with  me.  I  valne 
the  white  flour  middlings,  as  they  keep 
the  lK)wels  In  fine  condition.  Laying 
hens  must  be  well  fed,  but  must  be 
made  to  work,  so  as  not  to  get  too  fat. 

"I  feed  coclierels  wheat,  whole  com 

instead  of  cracked  corn,  and  the  same 

mash  does  for  them  once  every  day  or 

two.     In  each  of  my  breeding  pens  is 

,  a  Dint  cup  fastened  high  enough  up.  so 


the  cock.'ivl  can  eat  at  any  time,  but 
at  the  right  distance  from  the  floor  so 
the  h«as  caiuiot  reach  It." 


Scniy   LeffM. 

"Scaly    leg"    Is    a    parasitic    disease 
caused  l>y  scab  mlte  which  breeds  be- 
neath the  scales  of  the  fowl's  legs.   Mix 
with  k:»rosene  (coal  olli  all  it  will  take 
up  of  crude  naphthalene  flakes.   These 
fl:.!ces  can  be  obtained  by  your  drug- 
gift  through  any  manufacturing  chem- 
ist In  the  countiy  nt  a  moderate  cost 
per  pound.     Tlace  the  naphthalene  ker- 
osene solution  In  a  pail  or  quart  cup  of 
convenient   depth   and   dip   the    bird's 
legs  Into  It  ns  far  as  the  hock  joint,  be- 
ing carelul  not  to  let  It  go  al)Ove  the 
hock  Joint,  as  It  will  blister  If  it  touch- 
es thf   soft  fleshy  parts.    Repeat   this 
dally   until  the  fowl's  legs  have  l)een 
dipped    three    times;    then    wash    the 
fowl's  legs  with  hot  soap  and  water, 
removing  all  scales  which  come  away 
readily.    If  the  legs  still  remain  scaly 
dip  them  In   the  solution   every  other 
day  for  a  week.    Tliorough  treatment 
will  result  In  a  complete  cure. 


Proper   Ventilation. 

Proper  ventilation  is  very  important. 
Even  in  the  coldest  weather  it  is  best 
to  leave  the  outside  door  open  at  least 
a  half  hour  daily,  lljo  chickens  en.1oy 
fresh  air  and  certainly  should  have 
some  every  day.  The  body  heat  of  th- 
fowls  will  o-HJu  heat  the  building  ag-ln, 
muklng  U  as  warm  as  Ijefore. 
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LARGE  HOG  HOUSE. 

ProvideM    For    Maxiiiinnt    of    Snnllffbt 
and    BxolnMlon    of   Drafta. 

The  lliino'.s  experiment  stat.  ;:i  gives 
the  followiu'^  description  oi  a  large 
hog  house  which  Is  In  successful  op- 
eration: 

Sanitation.— In  order  to  be  sanitary 
a  ho.:  house  should  admit  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  to  the  floor  of  all  the 
pens  and  exclude  cold  drafts  in  win- 
ter, be  dry.  free  from  dust,  well  ven- 
tilated and  exclude  the  hot  sun  during 
the  summer. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  hog  house  built  with 
this  purpose  in  view.  The  building  as 
a   whole  is  thirty   feet   wide,   with  an 


window  L),  wnicu,  wnen  open,  acts  as 
a  ventilator.  It  Is  supplied  with 
weights  BO  that  It  can  be  opened  and 
closed  at  will  by  the  attendant  while 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  alley. 

To  have   this   arrangement   of   win- 
dows in  the  latitude  above  cited.  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  the  top  of  the  win- 
dow E.  which  throws  light  Into  the  pen 
on  the  south  side,  five  feet  six  Inches 
from   the   floor.     The   upper    window, 
which  throws  light  into  the  pen  on  the 
north   side.    Is  longer,   but  a   point   In 
this  window  tlie  same  distance  above 
tlie  lower  end  as  the  height  of  the  win- 
dow E  should  be  nine  feet  eight  Inches 
from  the  floor.    Tliis  nc-e^sltates  a  flat 
roof  for  the  part  of  the  building  south 
of  the  alley,  which  iv.ust  necessaiily  be 
made  of  soi';e  n'.:'tprial  f  at  will  shed 
water  at  a  slight  pitch.     The  wall  on 
the  north  side  of  the  buiMlng  Is  'nntle 
as  high  as  that  on  the  south  si;  e.  but 


FIG.  I.— VIEW  OF  PABT  OF  HOG  HOU8B 

eight    foot    alley    running    lengthwise 
east  and   west  with  the  windows  on 
the  south  side.    The  Important  factor 
to  consider  In  this  connection   Is  the 
height  of  the  windows  represented  at 
E  and  D  in  connection  with  the  width 
and    manner    of    construction    of    the 
building.    The  window  E  is  so  placed 
that  at  noon  of  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year   the    ray    of    lirht    which   passes 
through  the  upper  part  will  fall  upon 
the  flo;)r  on  the  south  side  pen  on  the 
oppo.^lte  side  from  the  window.    This 
allows  the  total  amount  of  light  com- 
ing throu  rh  the  window  at  this  season 
of  the  year  and  this  time  of  the  day 
to  fall  upon  the  floor  within  the  pet.. 
In  the  morning  and  lu  the  afternoon, 
when    the   sun    Is    not    at   Its   highest 
point,   a   part  or   all   of  this  beam  of 
light  will  pass  beyond  the  pen.    Con- 
sequently    during     the     later     winter 
months    there    will    be    a    maximum 
amount  of  sunlight  on  the  floor  of  the 
pen. 


The  lower  part  of  the  window  D  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building  per- 
forms the  same  function  for  the  pen  on 
the  north  side  of  the  alley  as  does  the 
window  E  for  the  pen  on  tlie  south  side. 

By  this  arrangement  of  windows 
there  Is  possible  a  maximum  amount 
of  sunlight  on  the  floor  of  the  pens  in 
winter  which  will  serve  to  warm  the 
Interior  of  the  house  and  especially  the 
beds  during  the  latter  months  of  win- 
ter, thtis  making  It  possible  to  have 
pl^  farrowed  very  early  in  the  season. 
Sunlight  not  only  warms  and  dries  the 
building,  but  destroys  disease  germs, 
thus  making  the  building  both  warm 
and  sanitary.  Sanitation  Is  further 
augmented  by  the  upiier  part  of  the 


I      PIO.  II.— OROUKU  VUKS  OF  H<-)0   HOfSE.      I 

the  roof  on  the  north  side  and  alley  i.^ 
made  steeper  so  as  to  have  more  air 
space  and  good  ventilatiDU. 

In  Fig.  2  Is  submitted  the  ground 
plan  of  the  hog  house.  It  Is  12n  feet 
l.»;  :  I»y  30  feet  wide  and  Is  1  •)Vlded 
with  an  alley  which  runs  lengthwise 
through  the  middle  of  the  building  and 
Is  eight  feet  wide.  This  pern. its  of 
driving  through  the  building  with  a 
wagon,  which  allows  the  feed  and  bed- 
ding to  be  hauled  In  where  it  is  needed 
and  the  manrne  to  be  loaded  on  the 
wagon  directly  from  the  pens  and 
hauled  to  the  Held. 

The  i»ens  are  ten  feet  wide  and 
eleven  feet  deep.  P^ach  pen  hns  a 
doorv  ay  leading  to  the  outside  which 
Is  op:'ned  by  a  door  sliding  upward. 
There  Is  also  a  door  opening  to  the  alley 
on  the  Inside. 


LAMBS  FOR   PROFIT. 

4ood,   Strong:   Belief   About   Breedlnfl; 
Tliom  Sneceniifally. 

Ey  JOHN  rAMPnri.T..  Ontario. 
In   1S07  I  Imported  one  of  the  best 
fihropsldre  ewe  lambs  to  be  found  In 
England,  the  pick  of  the  best  pen  of 
five  shown   that  year.     She  produced 
in    six    years    thirteen    living    lambs, 
many    of    them    first    and    champion 
prize  winners.     Up  to  the  fall  of  1904 
In  sales,  her  own  winnings  In  Canada 
and  Ir.'r  ofisprlng's  winnings  lu   Can- 
ada  and    tlie    States    realized   $S80  in 
casli.     At  til-'  same  time  seven  daugh- 
ters and  four  grandd  luchters  were  re- 
tr.ined  in  tlie  flock,  and  the  now  eight- 
year-old  dam  is  as  fresh  looking  aa  a 
two-year-old. 

As  far  as  iiresent  prospects  indicate 
the   future  <ourse  of  things,   growing 
lamhs  in  general  cannot  for  some  years 
fall  In  beiv  :  a  prolitable  business.  But 
In  the  sheep  Industry,  as  in  other  Hues 
of  a.^rrlculture.  there  is  a  good  and  a 
better  way  of  going  about  It.  and  the 
best  way  Is  not  too  good  for  ony  one. 
It  Is  in  the  good  animal  well  prepared 
for  the  market  that  we  invariably  find 
our  greatest  profit.    To  have  th^;  lamb 
which  will  return  the  largest  profit,  be 
the  market   firm  or  dull,  he  must   be 
brid  for  the  purpose,  along  tlie  right 
lines,  and  so  cared  for  that  every  day 
of  his  life  a  steady  increase  in  growth 
and  flesh  is  maintained. 
From    the    writer's   experiences   and 
;  observations    at    f:'.t    stock    ond    other 
Fhows  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
the  lamb  which  led,  and  that  strongly. 
In  grade  classes  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
ye.ir.-i  past   liad  a   l.)n,'  wooled   mother 
and  for  sire  a  Down,  usually  a  Shrop- 
shire.  A  most  notable  exception  was  a 
pen  of  lambs  exhibited  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural  ollege  at  the  Interna- 
tional. Chicago,  a  few  j-ears  ago,  a  pen 
of  five,  remarkable  for  beauty  of  form 
and  gooil  quaiity.    They  were  sired  by 
a  Southdown  ram  and  out  of  western 
range    ewes    and    no    visible    line    of 
breeding.    Such  evidences  have  led  to 
a  good    string  be.kf  that  a  goo<l  ewe 
of  most  any  kind  of  giade  coupled  with 
a    compact     medium    sized    Shropshire 
ram,  having  a  well  coveretl  back  and  a 
good  full  leg  of  mutton  and  big  in  his 
points,  can  produce  the  lamb  we  are 
after. 


SPRAY  CALENDAR. 

Hoxnr    and     'When     to    Treat     Codllns 
Moth  and  Apple  Scab. 

For  the  convenience  of  orchardista 
and  others  the  materials  to  be  used  at 
each  spraying  and  the  times  for  ap- 
plying the  same  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults against  codling  moth  and  apple 
scab  have  been  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing tabular  form  adapted  from  that  of 
Messrs.  Marlatt  and  Orton  of  the  bu- 
reaus of  entomology  and  plant  Indus- 
try: 

First  application,  bordeaux  mlxtur« 
and  arsenical,  after  leaf  buds  unfold  and 
before  flower  buds  open. 

Second  application,  bordeaux  mixture 
and  arsenical,  just  after  petals  fall. 

Third  appliealion,  bordeaux  mixture 
and  ar.scnlcal.  lifteen  days  later.  (Thi« 
may  be  omitted  In  dry  seasons  and  In  dry 
states  like  Nebraska.) 

Fourth  application,  half  strength  bor- 
deaux mixture  and  full  strength  arsenical, 
thirty  days  after  petals  fall. 

Fifth  application,  half  strength  bor- 
deaux mixture  and  full  strength  arsen- 
ical, sixty  days  after  petals  fall.  (Op- 
tional.) 

Sixth  upplkatlon.  arsenical.  July  25. 

Seventh  application,  arsenical.  Aug.  16. 
The  lirst  u  id  stH.oud  applications  are 
!  the  most  Iniportnnt  in  controlling  the 
apple  scab,  and  the  second  and  fourth 
are  most  important  in  combating  the 
first  brood  of  the  codling  moth.  The 
third  and  fifth  are  optional  for  both 
pests  as  indicated,  and  the  sixth  and 
seventh  are  for  the  second  brood  of  the 
coilllng  moth  only  and  have  no  relation 

to  the  scab. 


The  difference  between  1,000  and 
.'iOO.OOO  germs  to  the  cubic  Inch  Is  the 
scientific  way  of  expressing  the  differ- 
ence l)etween  clean  and  dirty  milk. 
Filth  and  germs  are  Inseparable  and 
boon  companions. 

The  man  who  owns  a  valuable  piece 
of  property  and  rents  it  to  farm  ten- 
ants year  after  year  without  giving  It 
his  personal  supervision  occasionally 
will  find  in  time  that  his  property  Is 
depreciating  In  value  and  in  the  end 
that  It  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  sac- 
1  rlflce. 


MelonN   In   the  Corn   Shock. 

If  when  cutting  corn  you  will  place 
In  one  of  your  largest  shocks  about  a 
dozen  of  your  <hoicest  watermelons  at 
Christmas,  when  the  snow  Is  on  the 
ground  and  the  frost  is  on  the  pane, 
you  can  sit  by  the  roaring  fire  and  eat 
one  of  your  melons.  whi«h  has  kept  all 
that  time  In  the  shock  of  corn.— Farm 
Journal.  

•llieep   Mates. 

Sheep  i\'(;iiire  a  cU>an  place  to  eat 
and  must  have  It  or  else  their  health 
will  be  Impaired  and  food  wasted. 

Regularity  Is  perhaps  more  Important 
in  feeding  sheep  than  is  the  case  with 
other  aninia's.  for  sheep  are  naturally 
regular  In  their  habits. 

While  a  small  bunch  of  sheep  can  be 
kept  on  any  farm  to  good  advantage, 
they  serve  a  double  puri)ose,  as  they 
enriclj  the  farm  and  bring  a  cash  In- 
come at  the  same  time. 


Hoff*   In    the   Orchard. 

On  tlie  lower  part  of  one  farm  we 
have  two  orchartls,  both  In  sod  and  of 
old  fashloneil  high  headed  trees.    From 
May  to  Septcml»er  we  pasture  hogs  in 
these   orchards.      They    eat   the   grass 
and   wludfall   apples  and   with   a   fair 
amount     of     grain    make    gootl    pork, 
which  pays  a  fair  profit.     In  addition 
to  this  the  good  they  do  to  the  orchard 
by  their  manure  and  rooting  about  the 
trees    Is    very    evident      We    do    not 
ring   these  hogs,    but  permit   them   to 
root.     It  is  true  that  they  tear  up  the 
ground,   but  «'arly  In  April  or  late  In 
March  we  scatter  retl  clover  and  rape 
seetl  In  the  mud  and  obtain  a  fair  catch 
which    gives    g«>od    feetl    by    May.      I 
would  not  put  hogs  in  a  low  headed 
young  orchard  or  in  such  an  orchard 
when  the  fruit  Is  ripe,  but  among  old, 
high  hca<led  trees  they  do  well.    They 
are  the  bt?st  stock   I   have  found   for 
such  a  farm  as  ours,  since  they  prac- 
tically  care   for   themselves   and   save 
labor  by  harvesting  crops.— A  New  Jer- 
sey Farmer. 


That  Is  a  most  Inconsiderate  and  un- 
grateful employer  or  housewife  that 
compels  hired  help  to  earn  money  once 
working  for  It  and  earn  It  a  second 
time  begging  for  It.  When  money  has 
been  fairly  earned  it  In  no  sense  be- 
longs to  the  party  for  whom  the  service 
was  rendered,  but  should  be  handed  to 
Its  owner  promptly. 


We  are  this  year  going  to  get  two 
crops  from  a  portion  of  our  garden 
patch— early  i>otatoes  and  a  nice  crop 
of  navy  lieans.  which  were  planted  be- 
tween tlie  hills  in  the  row  about  June 
1.  The  beans  so  planted  are  serving 
to  keep  the  weeds  In  check  and  will 
more  than  furnish  what  we  will  need 
for  the  winter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 


and    with    little    opportunity    for    re- 
dress.    With   cD-openitlve   creameries 
the  stockhoUlor  patrons  are  themselves 
the  benent'l  vies,  the  profit  made  from 
the  lov.'   Ba  )Cock  test  in   the  ca«e  of 
thase  who  arc  patrons  and  not  stock- 
holders often  ser\lnG:  to  cover  the  cost 
of   making    the   wnole   output  of   the 
creamery.     The  only  way  out  for  the 
sufferers  from  a  situation  such  as  the 
one  described  la  to  secure  stock  In  a 
co-operative  cDncorn  or  make  a  united 
protest  to  the  mnnaTers  of  the  com- 
pany wh'.c'h  handle.s  their  product.  The 
abuse  mentioned  Is  simply  a  graft  that 
Is  worked  under  the  jiulse  of  what  has 
heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  an  au- 
thoritative   and    scientific    method    of 
testing,  and  evidence  pilins  up  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  before  long  there 
will  be  a  radical  chan  :e. 


ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPES. 

*oped 


A    Rust 


Not  the  least  of  one's  assets  in  the 
bookkeopluf,'  of  life  are  a  j,'ood  name  and 
the  cordial  esteem  of  one's  fellows. 


The  clover  meadow,  the  manure 
spreader  and  the  Kim;  road  drag  con- 
stitute an  up  to  date  and  winning  agri- 
cultural trinity. 

Tobacco  dust  Is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
ventives of  damage  by  the  striped 
bwtles  which  attack  the  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  vines. 


Green    Crops    For    Autumn. 

One  of  the  desires  everaiiire  spring- 
ing up  In  thy  heart  of  the  live  stock 
owner  Is  for  green  feed  in  the  late  au- 
tumn and  early  spring. 

In  the  search  for  such  a  feed  let  the 
♦luestlon  be  raised  as  to  the  availa^)ili- 
ty  of  rye,  that  most  excellent  small 
grain  which  has  almost  boe:»  "damned 
by  faint  praise"  or  by  being  Ignored. 
It  has  deserved  no  such  fate,  and  the 
farmer  who  thrives  by  the  practice  of 
economical  methods  will  give  it  a  re- 

,  newed  thought.  If  rye  Is  s;)\vn  in  Au- 

We  have  known  of  cases  where  a  line  gust  and  September  it  usually  affords 
fence  was  the  occasion  for  ill  feeling  most  excellent  pasturage  by  Oc'.  >  )er. 
l>etween  neighbors  on  the  best  of  terms  ,  ^mi  Ui  the  milder  climates  stock  may 
In  every  other  particular.  run    upon   It   during  any   part   of   the 

■> '  winter  when  snow  doe.?   not   cover  It 

It  Is  a  wise  man  who  can  profit  by  over.  In  the  sprin  r.  about  the  time 
the  mistakes  of  his  neighbors  and  „-in.n  the  cows  aie  l»ecomln','  "fresh." 
doesn't  have  to  go  through  a  similar  it  is  always  availa:)le  for  use.  which 
experience  to  learn  the  lessons  which  fg  true  of  no  other  r-iin  excejit  wheat 
they  teach.  at    this    early    seas  >a.     Four    or    five 

acres  will  keep  as  u.any  cows  If  a  llt- 

Frults,  such  as  apples,  bananas  and  tie  graia  Is  given  besides.— American 
oranges,  are  tiptop  llesh  reducers  which    sheep  Breeder, 

have  this  to  l>e  said  In  their  favor—  

that  thoy  will  not  ruin  one's  complex-        if  you  want  to  have  plants  for  win 
Ion.  digestion  or  disposition. 


ReMlMtnnt    Strain    .O©^ 
by   Selection. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Colorado 
station  r.  K.  Bllnn  reports  the  discov- 
ery by  a  local  grower  of  a  rust  reslst- 
♦Aig  cantaloupe  which  promises  to  be  of 
immense  value  to  the  Rocky  Ford  can- 
lalope  Indu.stry.  In  this  case  sead  of 
the  Rocky  Ford  variety  was  purchased 
from  five  different  seedsmen.  They 
were  planted  and  cultivated  under 
siuiilar  conditions.  When  rust  attack- 
ed the  field  just  before  the  melons  be- 


other  farmeis  with  the  same  or  with 
other  crops  If  they  will  be  alert  while 
the  crops  are  growing  to  select  and 
mark  Individual  plants  which  show 
exceptional  merit  along  the  lines  of 
prolific  yield,  early  maturity,  resist- 
ance to  disease  or  other  desirable  qual- 
ity and  save  seed  separately  from  the 
plant  showing  such  qualities.  Marked 
variations  which  may  be  profitably 
utilized  In  this  way  are  constantly  oc- 
curring and  are  plainly  evident  on  all 
farms. 

The'  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
Improvements  in  farm  crop  varieties 
nearly  always  trace  back  to  Indivldusd 
plants.    No  one  Is  In  better  position  to 


/^^, 


n>EAI.  KTJST    KE8I8TANT   CANTAIjOUPK. 

gau  to  ripen,  It  developed  rapidly  and 
soon  destroyed  all  the  vines  except 
those  grown  from  the  seed  of  one 
seedsman.  Many  of  the  hills  from  this 
strain  of  Rocky  Ford  seed  remained 
green  throughout  the  season  and  pro- 
duced a  good  crop  of  melons.  Further 
observations  In  the  muskmelon  fields 
of  that  neirhborhood  also  showed  that 
v.-herever  this  strain  of  Rocky  Ford  seed 


BKCTIONS  OP  CANTAIiOUPES. 
[Showing   good    and    poor    internal    qual- 
ities.] 

notice   these    exceptional    plants    than 
the  farmer.    He  is  In  his  fields,  garden 
or  ore'aard  every  day,  where  these  ex- 
ceptional plants  are  produced.     If  one 
plant    in    a    rust    Inlected    wheatlield 
stands    up    green    and    free    from    the 
disease,   that   is  a   plant  to  save  seed 
from    as   a   basis  of   a   rust   resistant 
strain.     If   one   hill   of   potatoes    in   a 
blighted    field    remains    unaffected    by 
disease,  seed  from  that  hill  may  pro- 
duce a  br.ght  resl.Htant   variety.     If  a 
squash  plant  Is  found  that  is  distaste- 
ful to  the  8(iuash  bug.  seed  from  that 
hill  may  produce  8<iuash  vines  which 
the  bugs  will  not  molest. 


A  conutr.  soii^^e  .now  ha,  ^    l^'^.::^  '^^J^X^^    ^<r...  „r  ».-o„  or  ,U.  sa..e  var.e.y  .he 
greatly  improve.,  In  appearnnoe  by  *.    ,h,,u,„«  alK,u,  uex.  year   )•>«  that  l»  ;  vlu.«  »«  -'J^,^-^, 


making  of  be<ls  for  wild  and  tame 
flowers— the  result  of  putting  Into  prac- 
tice some  nature  study  suggestions  of 
an  enthusiastic  teacher. 


That  agricultural  system  which  will 
result  in  the  heavii'st  production  of 
barnyard    manure    will    be    found    to 


of  the  farm. 


'"'•'"";''  .„  ^„  .f  „„,,  vvould  have  '      Mr.  Blinn  selected  a  quantity  of  seed 

1:10  only  way  to  do  If  you  would  nave  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  resistant  hills  and  plant- 
ed thoin  In  comparison  with  ordinary 
seed.  "On  the  rust  resisting  hills  the 
melons   were  hidden   unuer  a  healthy 


nice  flowers. 


growth  of  vines  and  were  large,  solid- 
ly netted,  with  thick,  firm  flesh,  small 
seed  cavity  completely  fi'.led  with  seed. 


Cement  Work. 

It    seems    that    the    foundation    has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  cement 

1    T,.  .,,«r.»    will    hP    found    to    work,  according  to  the  Cement  Era;  lor  ^,.^^^.... ,  

^T^i\i  inr^^rroturis  for  effort  in     stable  floors  or  clay  or  loam  one  should     on  th.  rusted  hills  the  pl.ints  were  a  - 
;^     nd  wUlnoron^^^  "'^    f'^"^-'^^    E^^«^°*«   «'^   ''     n^««t  devoid  of  leaves  and   the  small 

rTttr  IncreSe     he  t:nnT^:a;^^^l    '  igbt  Inches  for  foundations.  All  In  with  ;  „.,,ons    were   prematurely    ripe,    with 
ruiutji  iii«.i»ri    ,  J  chillers,  crush«Hl  stone  or  sand:  spread 

in  three  Inch  layers  and  tramp  well. 
Foundations  should  be  w»>ll  Hooded  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  week  or  more  In 
order  to  i>erMne  thorou  biy  compacted; 
smooth  off  to  a  level  surface. 


Manure   In   Summer. 

One  of   the   many   seasonable   prob- 
lems that  are  p-.esi'nted  to  the  farmer 
Is  how  to  dispose  of  the  stable  manure 
which  accumulates  during  the  summer 
seast>n.     Last  year  I  applied  what  ma- 
nure 1  could  get  from  the  stables  to  a 
piece  of  linc'.rvl-.-at  sow.i  on  a  wheat 
stubble  turned  under.    The  buckwheat 
and  gra ^s  were  so.ve  1  .Inly  31.  or  ab  )VA 
that  date.     I  got  a  pretty  good  crop  of 
buckwheat,     much    better    buckv.iicat 
where   tht    manuri>    was   applit'l    than 
where  it  was  not.  and  thi?  manure  shows 
plainly  on  the  grass  this  season.    Tliere 
will  be  a^  least  one-third  heavier  grass 
where  the  manure  was  applied,  says  an 
Ohio  Farmer  correspondent. 


It  Is  now  claimed  that  the  striped  or 
ground    sciulr-el    Is    of   benefit    rather 
than  Injury  to  a  field  of  corn,  as  it  is 
not  the  corn  he  is  after,  but  webworms, 
cutworms  and  other  worm  and  Insect 
pests,  and  that  the  dauu\ge  he  may  do 
the  corn  Is  uiore  than  offset  by  the  In- 
jects he  destroys. 


th!n.  watevy  flesh,  large,  open  seed 
cavity  and  practically  of  no  market 
value."    (Fl-Ts.  1  and  2.) 

In  tracing  back  the  history  of  this 
strain  of  seed  it  was  found  that  some 
years 


DUease   RenUtant  Potatoes. 

Professor  .Tones  of  Vermont  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  several  new 
sorts  of  potatoes  of  reputed  disease 
resistance  have  recently  Iwen  placed 
on  the  marki^t-Snowball.  Ionia  Seed- 


before   a   seedsman   had   saved  i  Ung,  Vermont  Gold  Coin  and  Norcross. 

%.*  .....  a      t  »..  *     1..:«^4-         .itt'1      %UU*. 


Some  300  Fameuse  trees  in  the  writ- 
er's orchard  belong  to  the  "Illy"  class 
of  the  Scripture,  "which  neither  toll  nor 
spin."  They  have  not  the  reileeming 
feature  of  the  lily  of  which  it  was  said 
that  "Solomon  In  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these."  They  are 
an  unfruitful,  scraggly  and  unproflta- 
ble  proposition,  and  the  ax  is  already 
laid  at  their  root. 


POPULAR    GA 


RDCNING 


L'NSATISFACTORT    CREAM    TESTS. 

Experience   of    individual   sellers   of 
cream,  together  with  the  evidence  of 
those  who  are  at  present  looking  into 
the  question  with  a  deflnlte  object  in 
ylew,  seems  to  go  to  i)rove  that  the 
Babcock  tests  as  used  In  many  of  the 
creameries  of  the  countrj-  are  very  far 
from  satisfactory,  and,  while  the  diffi- 
culty may  not  be  due  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  buyers  to  be  dishonest,  the 
system  of  testing  is  decidedly  unrelia- 
ble   and    unsatisfactory.      Samples   of 
the  same  batch  of  cream  sent  to  differ- 
ent factories  will  show  a  wide  varia- 
tion In  the  amount  of  butter  fat.     In 
almost  every  case  the  test  mentioned 
results  In  advantage  to  the  buyer,  many 
Instances  being  noted  where  the  buy- 
er's   test   showed    from    eight   to   ten 
pounds   less  butter  to   100  pounds  of 
cream     than    shown    by    the    chum. 
Where  none  of  the  patrons  of  the  com- 
pany are  holders  of  Its  stock,  every 
man  of  them  is  systematically  fleeced 


'TIs  a  pity  to  let  the  weeds  go  to 
seed  now. 

A  last  sowing  of  early  table  beets 
may  be  made. 

Spinach  for  fall  marketing  may  be 
sown  now. 

Flat  early  turnips  are  a  good  thing 
to  sow  on  the  vacant  ground  from 
which  crops  have  been  removed. 

Keep  the  soil  stirred  about  the  late 
cabbage  plants. 

Late  peas,  lettuce  and  winter  rad- 
ishes are  sown  In  Augxist. 

By  taking  advantage  of  a  time  when 
the  ground  is  moist  bush  beans  may  be 
sown     for    awhile    In     August.      The 

stringless  green  ptxl  might  be  tried. 
Turnips   arc    often    so»vn    broadcast, 

but  sowing  in  driils  makes  It  easier  to 

thin  and  cultivate  them. 
The  fall   gardener  might  try  a  last 

sowing  of  an   <»arly   variety  of   sweet 

corn.     When   favorable   weather  holds 

on  good  corn  Is  sometimes  picked  late 

in  October. 
Too  early  banking  of  celery  is  often 

the  <-ause  of  rust.    Some  gardeners  say 

banking  snonid   not   begin   before  the 

middle  of  September. 
The  lettuce  plants  that  are  going  to 

see«l  are  qni<kly  pulled   »>p,  and  poul- 
try relish  tliem  amazingly. 
Froi;uei,t    hoeing   and    a    little   liquid 

manure  will  help  eggplants  along  very 

much. 


the  first  lot  from  a  single  healthy 
melon  taken  from  a  field  of  rusted 
vines.  It  had  therefore  been  developed 
by  the  simple  process  of  saving  seed 
from  the  best  melons  produced  by 
plants  wirn-h  withstood  attacks  of  rust 
when  surrounding  plants  were  destroy- 
ed by  this  disease.  What  was  thus  ac- 
cor.-.pli  I't^^-  ^>y  *»"^  farmer  with  one 
CTi^  can  •  v^biblv  be  nee  )nii)i:s!icl  by 


Star  of  tb;'  K  1st  and  Ba  .Mtt-nnI  ree- 
ommen'  =  Mi  ).<e  who  have  opportunity 
to  carelrllv  observe  the  relative  (Ur- 
ease re.dstmce  of  these  and  also  -/f 
other  new  varieties. 


When  writins;  to  Journal  advertisers 
•DT?  aXTTJ  T?  to  say  where  you  saw 
DlL  O  U^Jt  rj  iiieir  adv.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  MAY  do  you  good 


John  r.  Horn, 

Pl0i[al 


J 


2o  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Greenhouses,  358  D, 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TCLCHHONC,   3444. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  atteutioo 
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STACKING  GRAIN. 


Important    to    Keep    Center   off    Vtaclc 
HlKh   All   ThrouKta. 

The  bottom  of  a  grain  stack  should  be 

started  In  the  same  way  as  a  round 

shock.     Care  should  be  taken  to  have 

the    bottom    of    the    stack    perfectly 

round,  with  the  heart  of  the  stack  in 

the  middle  to  Induce  even  settling  on 

111  sides.     The  bundles  are  all  set  on 

end  in  the  bottom  of  the  stack  so  that 

the  heads  of  grain  will  not  come  in 


^^^.<^y////li\\^^S<:^^ 


FiCr     I. 
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BECTIG-N"  ANU  8L.ANT  OP  BTACK. 

contact  with  the  ground,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  which  represents  a  cross  section 
of  bottom  of  a  grain  stack  ready  for  the 
second  layer  of  bundles. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
remember  Is  to  keep  the  stack  highest 
in  the  center  and  as  solid  as  possible. 

Tlie  stacking  should  be  done  with  a 
fork.  The  old  way  of  going  around  on 
the  knees  and  handling  every  bundle 
with  the  hands  Is  out  of  date.  When 
the  operator  uses  a  fork  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  close  to  the  outside, 
thus  leaving  It  loose  with  plenty  of 
room  to  settle  down.  The  harder  he  can 
tramp  the  center  the  better. 

When  the  stack  Is  hirh  enough  to  be- 
gin drawing  in.  an  extra  layer  of  bun- 
dles should  be  laid,  commencing  well  to 
the  Inside  of  the  outer  row.     This  is 
necessary  In  order  to  make  the  center 
high  enough  to  give  the  bundles  on  the 
outer  row  a  slant  of  at  least  twenty  de- 
grees.    Fig.  2  sh  )W8  the  bundles  of  the 
uiM>er  half  of  a  stack  with  a  slant  of 
about  twenty  degrees.     A  little  experi- 
ence will  enable  the  operator  to  stick 
the  bundles  of  the  outer  row  with  the 
butt    ends    lightly    Into   the   course   of 
bundles  below.     This  will  prevent  the 
outer  row  frnn  slip:>ing. 

Topping  out  a  stack  properly  Is  the 
most  dlfllcult  part.     I  have  found  that 
99  per  cent   of   all   stacks   that   draw 
water    take    It    midway    l)etween    the 
bulge  and   the   top.     Never  draw   the 
stack  in  rapl  '.ly  nt  the  start,  as  this  al- 
ways has  a  tendency  to  cause  it  to  take 
water.   The  last  few  feet  of  the  top  are 
by  no  means  so  particular,  because  the 
top  is  narrow  and  will  dry  out  quickly. 
Fig    3  shows  the  outline  of  a  com- 
pleted stack.    Through  the  bulge  from 
A  to  B  it  is  fourteen  feet  across,  while 
at  the  bottom  it  is  twe'.ve  feet  across. 
If  the  operator  has  experience  he  may 
with  good  results  put  on  a  larger  bulge, 
as  It  will  Improve  the  stack  In  settling. 
If  a  line  Is  drawn  through  the  stad 
from  C  to  D  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
pressure  at  this  point  when  the  stack 


tne  lower  en  l  and  about  five  feet  long 
should  be  thrust  down  into  the  top  of 
the  stack  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  off  the  last  bundles.— Lewis 
Olsen,  Minnesota,  in  Oiwnge  Judd 
Fanner.  

Irrlprnted    Sweet   Corn. 

One  farmer,   located  in  Winchester, 
Mass..  who  grows  ten  acres  of  sweet 
corn,  plants  all  of  his  flve  feet  apart. 
He    irrigates    that    corn    with    water 
pumpefl  by  one  of  those  pumps  which 
deliver    120,000    gallons    a    day.     He 
told  me  it  cost  him  not  over  $5  a  day 
to  supply  the  water  to  that  corn.    His 
corn  rows  are  about  000  to  700  feet 
long,  and  the  water  will  run  from  one 
end  of  the  piece  to  the  other  without 
going  out  of  sight.    On  some  land  you 
can't  do  that.     As  soon  as  his  corn  Is 
picked,  about  the  2oth  or  the  28th  of 
.Tuly,  he  sells  the  whole  thing  to  milk- 
men   in   the    neighborhood,    plows   the 
ground  and  plants  it  to  celery  five  feet 
apart,  and  he  irrigates  for  the  celery 
in  the  same  way.— Cor.  American  Cul- 
tivator.   

A  State  of  Small  FarmM. 

Ohio  is  a  state  of  small  farms.  The 
statistics  of  the  twelfth  census  show 
that  in  1900  there  were  27(5.710  farms 
in  the  state,  the  average  size  of  which 
was  88Vj  acres.  Only  104  farms  con- 
tained I'oOO  acres  or  over,  and  three- 
fourths  of  these  were  located  In  the 
more  level  .  -luuties  of  the  state.  The 
chief  source  of  revenue  on  these  larger 
farms  was  live  stock. 


sp 


sprayed  are.i  blighted  very  badly.  The 
difference  between  the  sprayed  and  the 
unsprayed  vines  became  more  marked 
each  day  until  the  1st  of  September, 
when  the  unsprayed  vines  were  dead 
and  the  sprayed  vines  were  blighting 
very  little. 

At  digging  time  tlie  average  gain  of 
the  sprayed  over  the  unsprayed  por- 
tion was  36  per  cent,  or  89  bushels  per 
acre.  The  (leneva  (N.  Y.)  station  has 
been  conducting  co-operative  experi- 
ments with  farmers  in  different  parts 
of  that  state  an«l  has  reported  that  "hi 
fourteen  farmers'  business  experi- 
ments, including  ISO  acres,  the  average 
gain  due  to  spraying  was  02^4  bushels 
l)er  acre,  the  average  total  cost  for 
each  spraying  93  cents  per  acre  and 
the  average'  net  profit,  based  on  the 
market  price  of  potatoes  at  digging 
time.  $24.gO  per  acre" 

Leau    Bacon    Han   L'nlqne   Value. 

It  Is  an  interesting  claim  that  lean 
bacon  in  the  human  dietary  furnishes 
as  nmch  digestible  i)roteln  as  other 
meats  and  nearly  twice  as  much  fat, 
making  the  total  nutrients  and  avail- 
able energy  derived  from  bacon  much 


LOSS  IN   POTATO  CROP. 

Nirluv    »••    t*    Preventive    of    Late 
BllKlit   and   Rot. 

As  the  country  becomes  older  para- 
sitic   diseases    and    Insects    multiply. 
While  In  the  great  potato  lands  of  the 
west  the  plant  grows  luxuriantly  and 
may  be  but  little  Injured  by  blight  or 
Insects,   In   some  other  sections  these 
aften    cause   the    loss   of   one-ht  If    of 
what  the  land  would  produce  v?lthout 
them,    and    farmers   have    become   so 
nsed  to  this  loss  that  they  do  not  see 
Uie  damage  and  count  this  half  crop  a 
lull  crop.    The  accompanying  cut  (aft- 
er  Coburn)    shows   an    entire   healthy 
potato  plant.   When  one  recalls  In  com- 
parison with  this  the  plants  so  often 
seen  riddled  by  fiea  beetles,  eaten  by 
bugs,  blighted  by  fungous  diseases,  the 
great   lessening   of  the  crop  Is   made 
more  apparent.    Late  blight  Is  the  last 
enemy   of  the  season  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of 
the  late  blight  is  the  decay  of  the  tu- 
bers following  an  attack  of  this  dis- 
ease.   The   rotting   begins   before   the    .,^,^,  ^.^^.,^^  .^...,^^ 

potatoes   are   dug  and    may   continue  j  jar^er  than  from  other  meats.     Bacon 
after  they  are  stored.  The  early  blight        -    ■    •  -' — -« 


is  not  associated  with  rotting  of  the 
potatoes. 

From  observations  made  at  the  Ohio 
experiment  station  it  would  seem  that 
little  can  be  done  In  the  way  of  ove-- 
conung  this  disease  by  the  selection  of 


fat  Is  easily  digested,  and  when  com- 
bined with  other  foods  It  appeai-s  to 
exert  a  favorable  mechanical  action 
upon  digestion,  in  recent  extensive 
experiments  reported  by  Professor 
Harry  Snyder  of  Minnesota  over  96 
per  cent  of  the  l»acon  fat  was  digested 


«.:uiiiiii^    mil?    vii.-x  ..•■^    •-..     p^;i    ^jiTui  \ri     »««v-     ....■..^..    — -n=. 

varieties    or    hills,    as   compared    with     j^^^j  ni,sorbed  by  the  body.     Even  at  a 

.     .     ..  , ll~l,...1     In     t\\a    nnoA        ...  .  ...    _ I      I......      I.oy^/^n      la 


Shlpplnfr  Lima   Beans. 

Many  lima  i.eans  cannot  be  shipped 
in  bulk.  be<ause  Uiey  heat  the  easiest 
of  all  vegetables,  and  heating  results 
in  souring,  sprouting,  mildew,  spotting 
and  decay.  Although  Itself  green  and 
full  of  water,  the  lima  bean  must  be 
absolutely  free  from  outside  moisture 
when  packed  for  shipment,  advises  an 
exchange.  Nor  must  the  package  in 
any  w.iy  ret  v.i>t  ov  a  to*al  loss  will 
result  Inside  of  twelve  hours. 


Clover  Root  Borer. 

The    clover    root    borer    Is    a    small 
brown  Insect  whose  young  Is  a  white 
grub  with  brown  head  and  jaws.    As  a 
rule,  clover  Infested  with  this  pest  be- 
gins to  die  In  spots  over  the  field  In 
late  July  or  August.    Ordinarily,  If  this 
injury  Is  n  )ted  by  the  farmer  it  is  at- 
tributed to  the  effect  of  dry  weather, 
and  the  further  destruction  that  may 
not  Itecome  more  obvious  until  the  fol- 
lowing 8i)rlng  Is  charged  up  to  the  ef- 
fect of  winter.     Now  the  young  of  the 
l)orer  are  footless  grubs  without  eyes. 
and  living  roots  are  with  them  essential 
to  life.     liCt   the   roots   wither  or  die 
while  the  }:rubs  are  still  young  and  they 
must  perish.    If  while  the  insects  are  !n 
this    helpless    stage,    which    continues 
some  time  after  the  hay  crop  has  been 
remove<l,   the  land   Is   broken  and  the 
clover  roots  thrown  up  to  the  action  of 
sun  and  wind  tht  se  will  wither  and  dry 
out,  thus  destroying  the  Insects  Infest- 
ing them.    While  this  docs  not  save  the 
clover.  It  destroys  the  i)est  s)  that  It 
does  not  develop  and  make  Its  way  to 
other  fields 


what  may  be  accompllshe<l  In  the  case 
of  the  early  blight.  Spraying,  howev- 
er, is  muciruHn-e  effective  In  lessening 
the  damage  from  the  late  than  from 
the  early  bllpht. 

The  station  reports  that  In  190.'>  on 
plots   that   had   already   been  sprayed 


higher  i)rlce  per  pound  lean  bacon  is 
a  cheaper  food  than  other  meats. 


POPULAR     GARDENING 


Who  loves  a  garden 
Still  his  Edin  l.teps, 

Pennnial    p. ensure  plants 
And  wholesome  harvest  reaps. 

Get  on  good  terms  with  the  succesa- 
ful  gardeners  in  your  vicinity  and  con- 
sult them  freely. 

Cabbage  does  best  when  started 
early  In  hotbed,  frame  or  greenhouse 
and  transi)lanted  to  the  open  ground 
from  .May  1  to  .June  1. 

A  self  cleaning  hand  hoe  Is  an  allur- 
ing proposition  on  the  market  that  ap- 
peals strongly  to  gardeners,  especially 
the  amateurs. 

Start  a  wheel  hoe  among  all  garden 
crops  just  us  soon  as  the  row*  tan  he 
distinguished  and  continue  through  the 
season.  Then  It  will  be  an  easy  and 
pleasant  task  to  cultivate  your  garden 
instead  of  a  job  to  be  dreaded. 

Sour  soil  spoils  many  a  good  garden. 

It  is  easy  to  te.^t  a  garden  site.   A  little 

blue  litmus  paper  from  the  drug  store 

^  molsteniHl   and   placeil   in   the  soil  will 

™^T«„  «i.ATTirr  POTATO  PLANT.  decide  the  matter,    if  the  paper  turns 

ENTIBE  HEALTHY  POTATO  PLANT  ^^^^  .^  ^    .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

twice  With  bordeaux   and  «r«f";*«  ^^       ^.„^j,.„  g,„„„a  is  just  right  to  work 
lead  later  sprayings  were  made  ^Mth       ^  -J^  ^^sr  2^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

bordeaux  on  Aug.  5,  18  and  20.     ine 

vine.^  were  given  a  thorough  spraying    turntil  up. 

each  time    and  the  formula  used  was  ,     Rigit    after    the    ground    has    been 

Jour     ounds   of  blue   vitriol   and   four  '  plowed  or  spad.nl  Is  the  t  me  to  do  fine 

pouuinf  qulcklin.e  to  fifty  gallons  of    work  In  harrowing  or  '•'^»^l«8^  ^llow  no 

puuim-.       M  ^j^p    ^^j.   j.jjj^jj^   ^Q    fjjrm.    One   hour  ■ 

""soon   after  the   spraying  of   Aug.  6  ,  work    will  do  more  In   firing  the   soli 
1  had   been   made  the  vines  on  the  un-  j  then  than  three  later  on. 


FREE, 


~] 


To  .he  reader,  of  Z*.  Cou.<ryJo,.n,al.  .n  elegant  Solid  Gold  Diamond  Point  P-^"»^«^  '^  by  the  l.rt« 
toy  pen.  but  one  that  retail,  at  all  stationery  ,tore,  from  »,.oo  to  f.50,  and  a,  the  pen  „  "»"°'»""??^^f  'f.JX 
factory  of  it,  kind  in  the  United  SUte,,  and  gnar.ntee.1  by  them  to  pve  ent.re  ^''''''^''"■^;.^^  "°'^;;'^^ZTl 
.„  „,.r  r,.d,r«  PRITir  a,  a  premium  for  Kcuring  only  three  annual  subscriber,  to  The  Counlry  Journal,  at 
'^0^,  each  nT^ndifg^h^^SCny'fivT  cent,  to  us.  afte'r  whLh  „e  will  send  you  the  same  day  „e  receive  the  money 
^Wllly  FREE  and  without  charge,  for  mailing  this  elegant  Fountain  Pen  with  full  instruct.on,  for  us,ng. 


OUTLINB  OP  COMPLETED  BTACK. 

settles  down  will  be  considerably 
greater  than  on  the  outside  from  the 
bulge  to  the  ground;  hence  it  Is  very 
important  to  keep  the  center  of  the 
stack  high  and  solid  all  through.  A 
narrow  fctake  sharuened  to  a  ooint  «t 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  earn  a  nice  premium,  even  any  man  or  woman  could  be  thankful  to  possess  such  a  gift,  and 
!;^::o:id  make  an  acceptable  present  for  anyone,  ^he  Country  Journal  will  present  to  ,ts^^^  a  senes  of  Prem- 
iums, and  a  change  is  offered  each  month.     Make  all  remitUnces  to  PREMIUM  DEPT.. 

The  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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THE  ART  OF  BUDDING. 

May  Be  SaefenKfully  Done  at  End  o« 
Uru>tiiiK   Season. 

Bmldiug  cunsists  iu  taking  a  bud 
from  one  tree  and  iusertiiig  It  under 
tbe  bark  of  another  tree,  says  Ameri- 
can Cultivator.  It  is  used  to  take  the 
phue  of  graftiui,'  and  is  practiced  in  a 
in  propagating  peach 


success.  I>r.  II.  J.  Waters,  deau  of  tbe 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  when 
asked  bis  opinion  on  the  subject  said: 

"The  wji  te  of  corn  fodder  In  tbe 
great  corn  i>elt  Is  stup'.Mjdous  and  ap- 
pals tbe  eastern  farmer,  who  perhaps 
more  fully  realizes  its  immense  value 
for  wintering  steers,  as  be  Is  himself 
compelled  to  carefully  preserve  all 
stock  food  of  whatever  nature  pro- 
duced on  bis  farm.  He  so  fully  appre- 
ciates its  value  as  feed  for  cattle  when 
fed  in  conjunction  with  timothy  hay 
and  silage  that  tbe  fact  that  bis  west- 
ern Itrotber  allows  it  to  go  to  waste 
looks  to  bim  like  sheer  madness. 

"Tbe  wastefuj  methods  so  long  fol- 
lowed aiul  so  famous  on  tbe  rich  soils 


commercial  way  ...  j,. >,,...„ „  .  —  ...  i    „,  tu^ 

es    plums    cherries,  roses  and  certain    of  the  Mississippi   valL.v.  such  as  the 
vari^L'ol-     ornamental     trees     and  I  burning  of  straw,  cornstalks,  gr.ns.ses. 


shrubs.  It  is  essential  that  tbe  bud 
and  stock  unite  freely.  To  have  this 
occur  the  cells  of  the  caml)ium  layer 
of  the  stock  must  be  in  a  state  of  active 
division,  indicated  by  the  ready  sepa- 


ete.,  have  already  brou  vbt  their  natural 
reward  in  many  cases  in  diminislu'd 
prolits.  Tbe  greatest  waste  Is  of  corn 
fodder. 


Old   PaMnres  Reclaimed. 

Some  yea.s  ago  a  neigiil)t)ring  farm- 
er undert  )ok  the  renovation  of  a  por- 
tion of  bis  pasture  that  was  overrun 
with  woi-tlil.'ss  growtli.  It  was  on  the 
southern  slojie  of  a  bill  and  naturally 
a  good  soil.  Tlie  piece  was  fenced  anil 
for  two  years  devoted  to  crops.  No 
manure  was  used,  only  cammercial  fer-  | 
tilizers.  ' 

This  land  was  not  run  out.  but  sim- 
ply tbe  grasses  had  given  place  t ) 
weeds,  brakes  and  otlier  wild  grj  th. 
It  bad  never  been  plowed,  and  the 
tbonnv'-'b  tre;.tmeMt  riven  resulted  In  a 
good  catch  of  grass  and  was  afterwartl 


RESERVE  EWE  LAMBS. 

Improve  the  Flock  by  Carerul  Selec- 
tion   of    Female*. 

The  gradius  up  and  i;eneral  improve- 
ment ol'  the  breeding  flock  must  have 
its  ultimate  source  in  tbe  reservation 
of  the  ewe  lambs  now  being  reared  to 
maturity,   writes   Leo  C.   Reynolds   in 
National    Stockman.    Too    much    care 
cannot  be  exercised  in  selecting  out  the 
ewe  lambs  that  possess  the  power  to 
strengthen    and    pernumently    fix    de- 
sirable  qualities    iu    the    fljck.     Flock 
masters  make  a  big  mistake  every  sea- 
son in  not  giving  more  attention  to  se- 
lecting their  b^'st  ewe  lambs.  | 
Tbe  demand   for  breeding  stock  for  i 
starting  new  flocks  should  not  induce  I 
flock   masters  to  part  with  thel.'   i.esl  | 
ewe  lambs.    Not  in  many  years  have  j 
I    knovn    of    breeding    material    com- 
manding such  a  high  premium  as  now. 
The  price  offered  by  some  anxious  buy- 
ers will  be  a  big  inducement  to  let  go 
some  of  the  best  ewe  lam»>s.  thinking 
that  another  year  you  will  have  some 
more  just  as  good.    It  is  right  here  that 
some  sb  )rtsishted  flock  owner  Is  going 
to  fall  (:  >wu.   Tbe  flock  master  who  dis- 
best   ewe   laml»s   simply 


Plant   Root*   Need    Air. 

Too  much  water  in  tbe  soil  is  as  ser- 
ous a  fault  as  too  little  water.  Plant 
roots  need  air  as  much  as  they  do 
water,  and  a  waterlogged  soil,  one  In 
which  the  pore  spaces  are  water  filled 
Instead  of  air  and  water  filled.  Is  111  fit- 
ted for  the  growth  of  an  adequate 
quantity  or  a  satisfactory  quality  of  a 
crop.  The  roots  are  drowned  as  ef- 
fectually In  the  same  way  and  by  the 
same  means  as  is  an  animal.— J.  L. 
Hiller.  

Farm   Brevltlca. 

Timothy  sod  is  right  for  rutabagas. 

Let  us  see  that  all  the  animals  have 
drink  when  they  want  It  this  sultry 
weather. 

Don't  let  a  crust  form  on  cultivated 
land.  Start  the  cultivator  going  soon 
after  each  rain. 

Cover  up  tbe  grindstone  when  not  In 
use.  There  Is  something  about  tbe  heat 
of  the  sunshine  that  hardens  it  and 
spoils  Its  grit. 

Is  there  any  wild  grass  that  you  can 
cut  and  bring  in  for  tbe  cattle  to  stamp 
down  In  the  yard  for  manure?  There 
may  be  a  low  swale  where  you  can  get 
some  of  Ibis. 

Make  .1  bin  in  tbe  stable  and  store 


ALFALFA  NOTES. 


poses   of   his    nesi   ewe    .«.....-   ^.-u^v     ^       .p^,^,  j^,,„|^  ^f  .ii-,.  loam  dust  these 
shuts  himself  out  of    be  race  o^ /^^^^  '  JP^^f,  ,^;"'  7^  j,  invaluable  in  keeping 
good  harvest   In   the  next  few    "o^  'i''>^ 


HOW  BUDDING  IS  DONB. 

ration  of  the  bark  from  the  wood.  The 
union  of  tbe  two,  the  bud  and  the 
stock,  takes  place  at  the  edges  of  the 
bark  of  the  inserted  bud.  For  this  rea- 
son the  tnid  should  be  inserted  as  soon 
as  it  is  cut  from  the  twig  so  as  to 
avoid  drying  out.  In  climates  having 
severe  winters  budding  Is  most  satis 


ing  a 
j'ears. 

Through  the  careful  selection  of  ewe 
lambs  some  permanent  and  very  de- 
sirable improvements  can  be  effected  In 
the  flock  that  will  In  tbe  course  of  a 
year  or  two  return  excellent  proflts. 
The  tlennmd  today  is  for  early  matur- 


down  stable  odors  and  in  catching  and 
holding  amn>onia  and  stable  liquids 
that  otherwise  would  waste.— Farm 
Journal. 


fine  piece  of   pasture.    This   was  a  ,  ing  sheep— sheep  that  can  be  got  to  mar 


a  . 

case  where  a  moderate  amount  oi  la 
borand  cost  transformed  an  unpn.duc 
the  fleld  Into  one  of  much  value. 

THE    CRAZE    FOR    L.A1WD. 

Many's  the  man— l^r  It  Is  more  often 
due  to  the  husband  than  the  wife— who 
when  gray  hairs  have  come  and  his 
body  is  stiffened  with  hard  work  and 
rheumatism  awakes  to  a  realizing  sense 
that  th3  yo-U-:iiuj  lor  the  next  eighty, 
tbe  inordinate  desire  for  mere  posses- 
:.jA  without  regard  to  consequences 
entailed  upon  himself  or  the  members 
of  his  family,  w.is  a  most  profitless 
and  disappointing  ambition.  He  .senses 
the  fact  all  too  late  that  he  can  live 
but  one  life;  that  the  real  worth  and 


^:;.„;  „..;.,;;:;;;;=,  iz-^nz,  \  ya.ue  „r .,,» ..^.  -  -  .r-i!? 


of  tbe  growing  season.  Tbe  buds 
should  be  plump  and  mature  when 
taken  from  shoots  of  the  current 
year's  growth.  The  "bud  stocks" 
should  be  cut  the  day  the  l>ud8  are  to 
be  inserted,  trinuned  and  wrapped  at 
once  in  a  danq)  <l<>th  to  prevent  drying 
out.    Trimming  consists  In  cutting  off 


iar';e  estates,  but  a  reasonable  enjoy- 
ment of  Its  advantages  and  blessings 
as  one  goes  along  when  there  are  still 
within  bim  and  those  who  journey  at 
ills  side  both  the  will  and  tbe  eapaclty 
to  enjoy.  Some  of  the  most  miserable 
and  unhappy  i>eople  we  have  ever 
known  have  l)een  of  the  class  described. 


ket  at  tbe  earliest  possible  date.  There 
are  always  a  few  ewes  that  show  an 
inclination  toward  early  maturity,  and 
the  progeny  should  be  selected  to  pro- 
mote this  very  desirable  ipiallty.  Our 
great  need  today  Is  sheep  that  can  b». 
fattened  at  any  age  and  put  upon  the 
market  when  prices  are  the  highest. 
This  kind  of  animals  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  making  selection  from  ewes 
that  show  an  inclination  to  reproduce 
that  particubir  quality. 

A   Convenient   Gate. 

One  of  tlie  great  conveniences  alwnt 
a  l)arn  or  bouse  Is  a  gate  that  swings 
both  ways  and  always  closes  and  fas- 
tons  l»ebind  tbe  man  with  two  palls  of 
milk,  etc.  It  is  verj'  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, writes  a  corresp;nident  of 
Farm  Tro.rress.  Make  as  any  ordinary 
I  gate  and  put  a  common  hinge  at  the 
lK)ttom.     Mortise   a   slot   through   the 


out.  Tnmmmg  cons.s  s  '"  ^"^^'"J^^  ""  I  ""^^^^ed  with  an  Inordinate  desire  to 
the  leaves  savng  a  b.t  o  the  «te"^  \«  I  ^X^s^^,,,.,  «,,ek.  more  land,  have  a 
use  as  a  handle  in    nsertlng.    in  cut-    PO^^^^^  ^^^    sacrificing 

ting  the  bmls  use  sharp  knife;    »f ''M  SL^^^^^^  e^eothlng  that  makes  life 
blade  of  knife  one-fourth  ukI.  If-^l'^^^^^^^^^^ 

bud,  cut  upward  just  behind  bud,  re-    ^ortn  j^  ^^.^^ed   to  realize  that  it  cou 
moving  but  little  of  wood,  commg  out    ^UP  ^  „u.f^i„„   Hr«ft    but   onlv 

about  one-f.urth  of  an  inch  above  bud     ained   no   satisfying   draft,   but   only 


(see  Fig.  A). 

To  insert  bud  make  T  shaped  Inci- 
sion In  stock  about  two  Inches  above 
ground  (see  Fig.  B).  With  the  spatula 
of  l)uddiug  knife  loosen  the  lips  of 
bark  in  angle  of  the  T  cut  and  slip  In 
the  l»ud  (see  Fig.  B).  The  bud  must  bo 
held  (irndy  in  place  by  a  bandage 
wound  ab«)ve  and  1  elow,  l)elng  care- 
ful to  leave  the  eye  of  the  bud  uncov- 
ered. Rattia  fiber  (wet),  bast,  candle 
wick  or  waxed  cloth  may  be  used  for 
tying.    Ilaftla  is  usually  employed.    If 


bitter  dregs. 


A  Pulaski  county  (Ind.)  syndicate 
win  this  year  devote  a  2,000  acre  farm 
to  tbe  culture  of  mint.  This  product 
t^emands  a  peculiar  soil— black  and 
mucky— a  drained  swamp  makes  a 
-ood  location.  The  company  In  ques 
tion  Is  capitalized  at  .$SO,(X)0,  the  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  money  being 
necessitated  by  a  laboratory  and  refin- 
ery which  are  needed  In  the  prepara- 

The  returns  are 


SEIiF  CLOSINO  GATE. 

post  near  the  top  to  Insert  a  pulley. 
Uound  o(T  two  short  rockers,  say,  one 
foot  long  by  two  and  a  half  Inches 
tlilck,  and  flatten  their  faces  slightly. 
Set  one  on  the  post  and  the  other  011 


tying.    Ilattia  is  usually  emp.oveu^    ..    ^j^^  ^f  the  product.     The  returns  are     ^  ^^^^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^ 

the  bud   "takes"  remove  the  bandage  |  p^tj^^ted  at  $200  per  acre  when  In  full     '^^j^/^,,,    f^,    f^om    tbe    gatei»ost. 


In  about  ten  days  by  cutting  loose  on 
back  side  of  stock  to  prevent  the  hin- 
dering of  growth  of  bud.  In  three  or 
four  weeks  cut  off  the  stock  Just  above 
bud  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  new 

bud. 

Peaches  arc  l)uddeil  the  same  year 
that  the  pits  are  planted.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  hold 
a  bud  they  are  ready  for  budding. 

After  l)udillng  examine  the  stock 
frecpiently  and  remove  any  suckers 
that  may  start  at  base  of  seedling. 


tilth. 


"WaHte   of   Corn   Fodder. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually 
wasteil  in  this  country  through  Igno- 
•Ance  of  the  value  of  com  fodder.  The 
experiment  stations  have  made  repeat- 
ed efforts  to  bring  the  farmers  to  fully 
r«alize  this  fact,  but  only  with  partial 


A    factory    employee    residing   in  or 
near  an  eastern  city  who  bought  all  the 
feed  for  bis  cow  and  a  flock  of  twenty- 
five  hens  presents  tbe  following  figures 
showing     the    coat     of    keeping    and 
amount  realized  from  each:  The  feed 
bill   of   tbe  cow   amounted    to  $92.80, 
with  receipts  from  her  milk  and  butter 
product  of  .$114.  while  It  cost  $24,40  to 
keep    the    bons,    which    In    eggs    and 
poultry     soil     showed     a     return     of 
$102.01.     Tb.e  hens   are  thus   seen   to 
have  been  much  the  better  proposition. 


not  be  too  far  from  the  gatei>ost 
Take  a  short,  small  link  chain,  secure 
it  to  the  gate,  pass  over  the  pulley  In 
the  gitepost  and  suspend  a  weight  to 
It.  The  chain  serves  as  hinge  and 
spring.  The  latch  Is  the  same  as  other 
gates,  except  that  it  is  reclined  from 
l)Oth  sides. 


During  tbe  year  1904,  3,015,aW  acres 
of  land  m  the  United  State*  were 
planted  to  potatoes.  The  yield  from 
the  same  was  332.830.300  bushels,  an 
average  of  110  Inusbels  to  the  acre. 


A  lady  reader  of  these  notes  gives 
us  the  following  recipe  for  preservUig 
sweet  com,  which  pro4luces  an  article 
.superior  to  both  the  canned  and  dried 
product;    Boil   corn    on    ear   tUI  ,i3ailk 
sets,  cut  from  cob  and  mix  thorQUgbly 
with  salt  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  o«  salt 
to  four  of  corn;  pack  In  Jar  and  cover 
with  cloth  and  plate.     Salt  should  be 
soaked  out  before  cooking.     Com  pre- 
servetl  In  this  way  keeps  Its  flavor  re- 
markably well  and  Is  also  tender. 


tb^  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  bis  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano— there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  con.sider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano   Co*,        f' 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

l2o  Boylston  St.    J  95  Wabash  Ave 


Canaea  of  Fatlnre  In  Getting  «  Stand. 
Drilling    Seed. 

Though  of  late  alfalfa  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  the  follow- 
ing by  an  American  Cultivator  writer 
is  of  Interest  to  eastern  farmers: 

1  can  thorougldy  recommend  it.     It 
may  almost  be  looked  upon  us  1  per- 
manent crop,  as.  if  desired,  it  ^  11  re- 
main  productive   for   ten   or   a   dozen 
years.      I    know   that   there   are   some 
who  have  failed  to  get  a  full  plant,  but 
many  more  have  succeeded,  and,  once 
it  is  secured,   it  goes  on.     I  consider 
the  cause  of  failure,  as  a  rule.  Is  sow- 
ing it  broadcast  instead  of  drilling  it 
iu.     Alfalfa   may   be  sown   in   wheat, 
barley   or  oats.     It   should   be  drilled 
like  clover.     Some  advise  sowing  it  In 
rows    eight    or    ten    Inches    apart,    to 
admit  of  the  space  between  being  cul- 
tivated  in   years   to  come   to  kill   the 
weeds,  but  1   prefer  to  sow  the  ordi- 
nary  distance  and   never   fear  weeds 
predominating  or  doing  injury,  as  the 
alfalfa  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  weeds 
have  no  chance  of  existing  or  spread- 
ing. 

Alfalfa    With    Clover. 

Some  sow  alfalfa  alone,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  a  mixture  with  white  clover 
and  orchard  grass  is  decidedly  better. 
The  latter,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  great  sup- 
port to  the  alfalfa,  especially  in  a  wet 
8ea.son,  and.  while  clover  gl.fs  a  very 
valuable  bottom,  perhaps  for  hay  the 
mixture  of  the  three  may  be  better 
than  pure  alfalfa:  also  for  grazing 
after  all  cutting  Is  over.  The  clover 
and  grass  may  be  an  advantage,  though 
personally  I  have  been  always  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  alfalfa  "straight." 
Tlie  cost  of  seeding  is  considerably  less 
than  for  permanent  pasture  on  a  three 
years'  levy. 

Sure    and    Lnrwe    Crop*. 
Any  soil  that  will  bear  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  will  produce  alfalfa  perfectly, 
and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  In  In- 
troducing It  at  once  In  any  fieKl  tliat  has 
been    well   cidtlvated    and    Is   In   good 
heart.     It  Is   far  surer  than  ordinary 
clovei's  on  stlflf  soils,  and  for  the  pure 
alfalfa  crop  twenty  pounds  to  tbe  acre 
should  be  sown.    Either  wholly  or  with 
the  mixture  mentioned  the  yield  should 
be  enormous,  and  from  the  second  or 
the  third  year  two  or  three  crops  may 
be  cut  In  one  year.    The  first  is  ready 
before   any    kind   of   bay,    the   second 
comes  In  just  before  the  grain  and  the 
third  in  the  autumn. 


purpose.  \\'l?en  but  few  plants  appear, 
which  will  prol)«bly  be  the  case  late  In 
the  season,  they  may  be  cut  most  cheap- 
ly with  a  sharp  hoe. —  Orange  Judd 
Farmer. 


DUkinff  Destroys   Aphides. 

For  the  corn  root  aphid  a  success- 
ful cultural  remedy  has  been  found. 
As  may  be  generally  known,  this  Insect, 
like  many  other  aphides,  is  cared  for 
by  certain  species  of  ants.  The  ants 
construct  their  nests  In  the  soil  and 
care  for  tbe  aphides  tbe  year  round. 
On  one  farm  It  was  found  that  where 
the  soil  was  disked  three  tinics  and  har- 
rowed once  before  planting,  thus  break- 
lug  up  the  ant  nests,  the  numt/?r  of 
ants  and  aphides  was  reduced  by  &2 
per  cent. 

K  Good  Yleldlnar  "Wheat. 
Harves-*   King,   a  red,   smooth   chaff 
wheat,  gavvV  the  largest  yield  of  g:'alu 
of  any  varievj,  In  a  recent  test  at  the 
Pennsylvania  experiment  station. 


Plain    FarmlnsT. 

A  tool  in  the  hand  is  worth  three 
where  you  can't  find  them. 

Bettor  not  try  to  make  a  fifty-four 
inch  sickle  cut  sixty  Inches.  It  won't 
pay. 

If  you  get  enough  honey  fur  your 
own  table  you  will  make  bees  pay. 

Don't  gauge  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe 
corn  by  tbe  growth  of  tbe  weeds. 

It's  a  hard  proposition  to  do  every- 
thing that  ought  to  be  done  nowadays. 

A  well  cultivated  cornfield  can  be  fit- 
ted for  small  grain  by  disking.  A  poor 
field  must  l>e  plowed. 

A  miss  Is  as  good  as  a  mile  when  the 
cow  kicks  you,  but  when  you  kick  her 
it's  better  thau  five  miles.— Kimball's 
Dairy  Farmer. 


ASPARAGUS  RUST. 


SOIL  INOCULATION. 

Ll«vld       Cuitores       In       Glass— Other 
MennN— When    Not  to  Inocnlate. 

The  government's  nitro  cultures  dried 
on  cotton  have  been  virtually  discredit- 
ed, and  the  nitrogen  fixing  germs  are 
now  being  sent  out  as  liquid  cultures  in 
glass  tubes.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  are  devoting  consid- 
erable attention  to  other  well  recog- 
nized means  of  soil  Inoculation.  Dis- 
cussing this  point  iu  connection  with 
alfalfa,  George  A.  Billings  of  the  New 
Jersey  station  says  that  inoculation 
may  be  accomplished: 

First.— By  the  application  of  100  to 
500  pounds  or  more  per  acre  of  soil 
taken  from  a  well  Inoculated  fleld, 
evenly  scattered  and  lightly  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil.  Good  results  have 
been  obtained  by  applying  this  mate- 
rial even  after  the  plauts  have  re- 
ceived a  good  start. 

Second.— By  tbe  use  of  a  specially 
prepared  culture  media  obtained  from 
the  tubercles  on  the  root. 

Third.— By  sowing  the  alfalfa  seed 
and  allowing  the  resulting  crop  to 
stand  one  year.  The  larger  part  of  the 
plants  die,  but  there  may  be  a  number 
of  vigorous  plants  remaining  which 
had  become  inoculated  with  some  of 
the  comparatively  few  bacteria  present 
iu  the  soil  at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
adai»ted  to  lorm  tubercles  on  the  alfalfa 
roots.  Wlu'U  the  fleld  is  reseeded  the 
chances  are  that  a  great  number  of 
bacteria  will  be  available  for  the  in- 
oculation of  tbe  new  plauts. 

Fourth.— A  soil  solution,  obtained  by 
drawing  off  the  water  auded  to  soil 
from  an  Inoculated  field,  applied  by 
means  of  a  si»riukling  cart,  has  been 
found  very  beneficial,  and  the  results 
are  even  more  quickly  apparent  than 
with  a  direct  application  of  soil. 


Antomatlc  Flood   Gate. 

Set  a  heavy  post  deep  into  tbe  ground 
at  each  side  of  tbe  stream,  as  shown. 
Take  a  round  log  of  goad  diameter  and 

notch  It  at 
either  end,  as 
for  a  windlass. 
Loosely  fit  over 
each  end  a  '. 
large  clip  made 
of  old  wagon 
tire  iron  and 
'>olt  these  clips 
ast  to  tlie  bot- 
ttnffs  of  the  posts  near  the  creek  bot- 
tom.   See  cut. 

Now  bore  large  auger  holes  In  the  top 
of  the  log  and  drive  a  solid  stake  three 
or  more  feet  long  Into  each  bole  and 
secure  with  a  spike.  Up  stream  mortise 
into  the  log  a  moderately  heavy  post, 
this  post  to  lie  flat  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  creek.  When  freshets  come  this 
flood  gate  will  swing  and  allow  the 
heavy  current  to  pass  over  It,  and  as 
the  current  recedes  tbe  post  weight  will 
automatically  bring  tbe  gate  back  into 
its  proper  position.— Cor.  Farm  Journal. 


To    Kill    Canada    Thistle. 

If  a  patch  of  Canada  tidstle  Is  large 
plow  the  ground.  The  spring  is  a 
good  time  to  herin,  but  It  will  answer 
any  time  until  near  the  blossoming  sea- 
son. When  tbe  ground  Is  plowed  the 
thistles  must  ail  be  burled.  After  bui-y- 
Ing  let  the  ground  bo  worked  on  the 
surface,  so  as  to  keep  tbe  thistles  vir- 
tually from  showing  above  ground.  If 
this  Is  falthfTilly  done  for  one  season 
the  thistles  will  be  all  gone.  Tlie  vital- 
ity of  the  roots  leaves  tliem  and  they 
die  for  want  of  air.  When  thus  dealing 
with  them  any  Implement  that  will  stir 
the  soil  for  a  couple  of  Inches  and  will 
cat  off  all  tbe  thistles  will  answer  the 


Bnlphnr  Treatment   Has  Proved   Sne- 
eessfnl   In   California. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  serious  dis- 
ease, a  kiud  of  rust,  has  been  spread- 
ing throughout  the  asparagus  growing 
districts,  which  appears  to  be  reduc- 
ing production  to  a  marked  extent 
end  In  some  places  has  destroye^l  plan- 
tations to  a  degree. 

The  rust  does  not  appear  on  tne  as- 
paragus cut  for  canning  or  for  market, 
ind  tbe  crop  Is  only  Injured  Indirectly 
.hrough  the  weakened  condition  of  the 
toots  and  crowns. 

How  Balphar  Is  Used. 
R.    A.   Smith   of   the  California   sta- 
tion has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
carrying  on  experiments  to  test   vari- 
ous means  for  tbe  control  of  this  dls 
ease,  and  he  reports  success  with  tbe 
use  of  dry  sulphur  thoroughly  dusted 
over    the   plants.     Tbe    best    form    of 
sulphur  to  l>e  used   Is  tbe  flowers  of 
sulphur,  which  Is  the  finest  grade  ob- 
tainable.   It  should  De  thoroughly  dust- 
ed over  the  plants  In  advance  of  tlie 
ai)pearance   of    the    summer    stage   of 
the  rust  and  one  or  two  applications 
given    later    during    the    season.      To 
make    the    sulphur    mare   adherent    a 
spraying    with    whale    oil    soap    and 
water  is  recommended  to  precede  tbe 
powder.     Tbe   sulphur   should    l)e  ap- 
plied at  tbe  rate  ot  about  17A)  pounds 
per  acre  for  each  application.   The  cost 
of  tbe  sulphur  and  Its  application  was 
abtmt  5?<»  i»er  acre  for  two  applications 
In     California.      This    treatment    has 
I  rove  J    very    successful    In   California 
and  1^  rei)orted  upon  favorably  by  a 
large  grower  In  South  Carolina.     It  is 
essen.ial  to  begin  the  treatment  early, 
probably  within  three  weeks  of  the  be- 
ginning   of    summer    growth,    and   to 
keep  tbe   sulidiur  showing  well   upon 
the  plants  throughout  the  season. 


SUMMER  FALLOW. 


Experiments  conducted  at  tbe  Mlch- 
Ignn  experiment  stations  show  that  a 
succotash  crop  consisting  of  corn,  peas. 
(.Its,  rape  and  clover  Insures  a  most 
excellent  and  satisfactory  forage  and 
soiling  crop  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  when  the  grass  Is  short. 
The  land  on  which  tbe  exi>erlment  was 
tried  was  well  manured  and  put  In 
good  condition,  tbe  rape  and  clover  be 
ing  sown  broadcast  and  the  com,  peas 
and  oats  being  drilled  In.  the  entire 
mixture  being  sown  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  to  the  acre. 


Intensive  Farr.i .':•-»  lias  Forced  It  0« 
the   Eastern    rroKramme. 

The  summer  faiK>\.  han  ieen  some- 
what of  a  fad  iu  this  country  at  va- 
rious times,  auid  many  meu  have  be- 
lieved iu  the  lUMCtice  who  have  never 
felt  that  they  could  afi:ord  It,  says  a 
writer  In  Country  Gentlenuui. 

Careful  observation  and  exi>e.    uent, 
however,  are  deuioustrating  th:  t  this 
practice,  borrowed  from  the  best  Eng- 
lish agriculturists,  is  not  an  advanta- 
geous one  to  introduce  In  any  consid- 
erable   portion    of    our   country.     The 
greater  heat  and  dryness  of  our  sum-  j 
raers  render  the  condition  of  fallowed 
land  wholly  different  from  that  which 
results  from  similar  treatment  In  the 
cool  and  moist  climate  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.    There    tbe   conditions    favor    an 
Improvement   of    texture    and    an    in- 
crease of  available  fertility  with  ev- 
ery stirring  of  the  soil,  while  with  us  i 
the     period     of     extreme     heat     and  1 
drought  tends  to  burn  out  tbe  humus 
without  developing  anything  of  equal 
value  to  take  its  place. 

Shade  and   Mulch. 
I    have    always    wondered    whether 
tliere  really  was  any  advantage  In  fal- 
lowing as  conii)aretl  with  the  working 
which  tbe  land  gets  when  a  well  cul- 
tivated crop  of  corn  Is  raised.    1  have 
al.^o    noticed    that    thick    and    heavy 
growths  of  corn  seem  to  exhaust  the 
land  less  rapidly  than  thin  and  poor 
crops.   Of  late  years  we  have  heard  so 
much  of  tbe  dust  mulch  that  other  va- 
riations  of   the   mulching   practice  or 
Idea  have  been  partially  forgotten.    I 
suspect  that   we  are  approaching  the 
time  when  the  great  value  of  the  cow- 
pea   and    similar   quick   growing,    hot 
weather  plants  will  be  recognized  to 
be  almost  as  much  In  the  shading  of 
the    soil    and    the    physical    effect    of 
their  root  development  as  In  the  chem- 
ical value  of  the  root  nodules. 

Intensive  farming  In  tbe  east  has 
force<l  the  fallow  year  off  the  pro- 
gramme on  most  practical  establish- 
ments. 


BLILDINO  THB  SILiO. 

There    may    be    several   reader*   of 
these  notes  who  are  this  year  plaimiDg 
to   build  a   silo.     While   there  are   a 
number  of  different  designs  for  bulld- 
lug  them  and  many  of  them  have  giv- 
en   very    satisfactory    results,   we   de- 
scribe   here    somewhat    In    detail    the 
plans  of  a  200  ton  capacity  sUo  which 
has  recently  been  built  on  a  big  dairy 
farm  within  a  few  miles  of  the  writ- 
er's home.     It  furnishes   most  of  the 
winter  ration  for  a  herd  of  100  pure 
bred  Jersey  cows  and   was   built  ac- 
cording to  the  best  specifications  that 
lould  be  secured.    The  foundation  con- 
lists  of  a  circular  stone  wall  two  feet 
thick   and   measuring   twenty   feet  in 
diameter  from  outside  to  outside.  This 
Is  set  about  three  feet  and  a  half  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  silo  proper  couslstlng  of  six 
Inches  of  gravel,  packed  down  and  fin- 
ished   with    cement,    much    after    the 
manner  of  the  ordinary  cement  walk. 
The  top  of  tbe  wall  is  made  perfectly 
level,  being  finished  In  cement,  as   is 
also  the  Inside  of  the  wall.    The  tower 
which  rests  on  this  wall  sets  In  about 
six   Inches,  which  gives  It  an  outside 
diameter  of  about  nineteen  feet.    It  is 
thirty  feet  bi-vh  and  Is  made  of  C  by  6 
timbers  tongued,  grooved  and  beveled, 
bought  finlsbtHl  and  ready  to  put  to- 
gether.     Any    good    creamery    supply 
house   can    furnish   them.     In  putting 
together  the  staves  are  made  to  vary 
In    length    and    lap    so    as    to    stiffen 
and  strengthen  the  structure.    Section- 
al Iron  rod  hoops  are  used  to  hold  the 
framework  together,     ^^'hen  this  is  In 
place  the  shoulder  left  on   the   Inside 
and  on  top  of  the  wall  Is  covered  with 
bevel   of  cement  extending   up   on   to 
the  tlml>ers  about  four  lucbes,  so  as  to 
make  an  air  tight  joint.     The  silo  In 
question  Is  finished  with  a  cone  shaped, 
water   tight   roof  and   Is   stayed   with 
guy  wires  to  prevent  overturning  by 
the  wind.     To  counteract  possible  air 
leaks  the  interior  is  lined  with  tar  pa- 
per.    The  product   from   aliout   thirty 
acres  of  corn  Is  required  to  fill  the  silo, 
on    which    cutting    Is    begun    about   a 
week  l)efore  the  time  of  harvesting  for 
ordinary  dry  fodder.    The  last  corn  put 
In  the  silo  may  be  a  little  too  ripe,  but 
this  does  not  matter.     Where  help  can 
be  had   the  most  satisfactory   way   is 
to  have  a   man   Inside  to  scatter  and 
tramp  the  silage  down  as  It  Is  deliv- 
ered   from    the    elevator.      If    help    is 
short  all  hands  may  turn  In  after  half 
a  day's  cutting  and  level   and  tramp 
down.     Tbe   way    In   which   the  silage 
will  keep  df'pends  much  upon  the  man- 
ner In  which  this  work  Is  done.    There 
are  eleven  openings  three  feet  square. 
one  a'ove  another,  on  the  side  of  the 
silo  nearest  tbe  barn,  the  doors  being 
beveled   and   fitted   to  the  opening  so 
that    the    pressure    from    within    will 
make  them  fit  the  tighter.     In  case  a 
silo  of  smaller  capacity  Is  desired  these 
plans  could    I)e    easily    reduced.     The 
silage    Is    tbe    l)€8t   possible    food    for 
'  the  dairy  ration,  but  the  owner  of  this 
silo  finds  It  excellent  for  the  stock  In 
the  fleld  lot. 


BEE-KEEPERS 

MAKE  MONEY  if  they  handle   their 
Bees  properly. 

The  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPER  tells 
just  how  this  should  be  done. 

Articles  are  all  by   the   most   practical 
and  experienced  Bee- Keepers. 

The  Editors  are  thoroughly  practical— 

The   Bee- Keeper  has  been    published 
continually  for  16  years — 

Price  50c.  a  year  (35c.  to  new  subscri- 
bers,) 32  pages  fully  illustrated —  Sample 
Copy  and  large  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Bee  Supplies  FREE. 
Address, 

The  American  Bee-Keeper, 

FALCONER.  N.  Y. 


Early    Apples. 

Pick  early  apples  intended  for  the 
market  as  soon  as  fully  matured  and 
well  colore<l.  Ix't  hogs  In  the  orchard 
occasionally  to  pick  up  early  windfalls. 


NOTICE.— Persons  inquiring  about  or 
sending  for  goods  advertised  in  this  Jour- 
nal will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  advertiser,  that 
they  saw  the  advertisement  in  THE 
COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 
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THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 
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The  Country  Journal 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS. 

The  Codntry  Journal  is  published  monthly 
at  819  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.  Subscrip- 
tion price  25  cents  a  year.  Single  copies^  cents. 
Changes.— In  ch«»nging  your  post-office  ad- 
dress, send  your  ol  I  address  as  well  as  the  new 
address.  .     .  . 

Renewals.— Always  state  whether  your  sub- 
scription is  a  new  one  or  a  renewal. 

Discontinuance.  —  We  discontinue  sending 
paper  when  time  paid  for  expires,  unless  renew- 
ed within  thirty  days. 

Remittance.— Money  may  be  sent  at  our  nsK, 
by  postal  note,  money  order,  express  order,  re- 
Kistered  letter,  or  draft  payable  in  Allentown. 
Pa  Stamps  accepted,  but  other  forms  remittance 
preferred.  Premiums  to  be  mailed  will  go  sater 
if  they  are  registered.  Send  ten  cents  extra  if  you 
wish  them  sent  in  this  way.  .       ^.     ,  , 

We  believe  all  the  advertisers  m  this  Journal 
are  reliable,  and  will  do  as  they  agree.    "   yo" 
find  any  of  them  to  be  otherwise  we  would  be 
pleased  to  Itnow  it. 
Advertising  rates  made  known  on  application. 


jiuslvo  evidence  that  the  country  Is  go- 
ing straight  to  the  demnltlon  bowwows. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

J.  S.  TRIGG, 

W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON, 

OSCAR  P.  ROTH. 


Buying  nr  home  has  this  adrantage 
over    purchasing    fraiu    the    catalogi'e 
house:    In  the  one  case  you  are  a  cus- 
tomer  among  a   few  hundred;  in  the 
latter,  one  of  several  hundred  thousand. 
For  this  reason  the  home  merchant  is 
under  the  greater  necessity  and  com- 
pulsion   not    only    of    promising,    but 
giving   you    the   greatest    measure   of 
satisfaction. 

It  is  worth  knowing  that  the  pure 
food  law  has  already  becjun  to  take  ef- 
fect to  si'.ch  an  extent  that  the  local 
merchants  are  reijulred  to  state  on 
printed  sUp^  aceompanyini?  every  pack- 
age sold  the  amount  of  beef  suet  which 
Is  utilized  In  the  production  of  lard. 
They  claim  that  the  suet  Is  necessary 
during  the  hot  months  to  prevent  the 
lard  from  melting  and  wasting. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  »" '« '^^f^ff, 
of  A  LEWIS  DeTURK,  819  Hamilton  Street,  to 
whom  all  correspondence  relating  to  Advertis- 
ing should  be  addressed. 


Send  aU  communications  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions and  manuscripts  to 

E.  E.  KNITTLE,  Publisher, 
819  Hamilton  St..  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 

Lehigh  Telephone  1716. 


The  success  of  a  system  of  tile  drain- 
age deiieuds  no  less  upon  having  the 
ground  properly  surveyed  and  the 
trench  inspected  before  the  tile  is  laid 
than  upon  the  quality  of  tile  used.  In 
view  of  the  fact  th.it  tllin-  well  laid 
should  be  good  for  a  lifetime,  it  would 
pay  any  one  having  any  considerable 
amount  of  the  work  to  do  to  hire  an 
expert  to  see  to  it  that  this  first  part 
of  the  work  mentioned  Is  scientifically 
and  properly  done. 


NOTICE. 

If  you  find  this  parag.-aph  marked  it  means 
that  your  time  is  up,  and  that  we  will  stop  send- 
ing the  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  todays. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you.  so  please  renew  at 
once. 


THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME. 


There  Is  no  particular  need  of  wor- 
rying about  the  poor  farmer  wh«i  a 
load  of  five  330  pound  hogs  will  fetch 
him  $100. . 

Twenty-eight  cent  wool.  $0.80  hogs, 
forty-flve  cent  corn  and  eleven  cent 
cotton  mark  the  fl(X)d  tide  of  an  excep- 
tional era  of  agricultural  prosperity. 


With  a  view  to  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  barsalu.  the  out.^rowth  of  a  batch 
of  two-year-old  onion  seed,  a  friend  of 
the  writer  last  year  .set  out  half  of  an 
acre  of  onions  to  strawben-les.  giving 
them  the  best  care  he  could  consistent 
with  the  culture  of  half  a  stand  of  on- 
ions. Last  fall  he  marketed  $45  worth 
of  onions  from  the  half  acre  and  this 
year  sold  $G5  of  strawberries  from  the 
bed  thus  planted.  As  the  strawberry 
bed  usually  gives  no  return  the  first 
year,  the  plan  followed  proved  a  very 
satisfactory  one. 


CELERY   BLIGHT. 

More    Frequent    In    Plant*    Grown   on 
Very    Mutnt    Soil. 

The  celery  plant  Is  subject  to  two  or 
three  blights  or  rusts  which  check  its 
growth  and  Injure  its  appearance, 
which  Is  very  important  In  a  vegetable 
used  as  much  for  a  table  ornament  as 
for  an  esculent. 

Among  the  worst  of  these  diseases 
is  the  development  of  watery  blotches 
along  the  veins  and  edges  of  the  leaves. 
These  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
pre.sence  of  minute  nematode  (eel-like) 
woruis.  working  between  the  upper 
and  muler  cuticles.  Later,  however.  It 
was  discovered  that  they  were  c.iused 
Ijy  a  species  of  bacteria. 

Dr.  llalstead  of  the  New  Jersey  ex- 
periment station  made  sDme  years  ago 
a  very  careful  study  of  this  disease 
and  fmuul  tliat  It  generally  be-an  in 
the  center  or  heart  of  the  plunt,  from 
which  it  spread  to  the  expanding 
leaves. 

He  discovered  that  it  was  most  seri- 
ous on  plants  that  had  been  grown  in 
too  moi>  t  soil,  but  not  su  )merged.  He 
judged  it  best,  therefore,  to  prevent 
the  appe  iraiice  of  the  disease  l)y  grow- 
ing the  plants  In  rather  dry  soil  and 
only  oic.isionally  Irrigating  them  with 
pure  water. 

Sl>r!!y.n  r  with  bordeaux  mixture  or 
with  ingicide  powr.ers  has  been  rec- 
onune  iilod  as  checks;  but,  as  a  rule, 
bacterial  nlYections  are  not  curable  and 
must  be  cut  out. 


Corn   Well    Dliiplayed. 

In  selecting  corn  lor  exhibit  at  a 
state  01  l;)cal  fair  farmers  sh  nild  take 
only  perfect  and  uniform  ears.  Fre- 
quently corn  Is  ruined  for  exhibition 
purpo.ses  by  being  handled  carele.nsly. 
One   of  the   iHMte.-*t    ways  of  sh')win  , 


Fresh  air,  pure  water  and  cleanliness 
constitute  a  sanitary  trilogy  whose 
Importance  and  value  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  when  viewed  with  ref- 
erence to  man.  beast  or  fowl. 


If  reports  in  th?  daily  press  are  to  , 
br?  believed,  there  Is  a  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  owned  near  Areola.  111.,  which 
should  certainly  be  encouraged  in  her 
desire  to  have  a  family  of  her  own. 
She  wanted  to  sit  in  the  hog  shed  at 
the  time  a  litter  of  pigs  was  born,  and. 
not  being  provided  with  eggs,  she  un- 
dertook the  mothering  of  a  couple  of 
the  little  pigs,  gathering  one  under 
each  wing  as  night  came  on,  an  ar- 
rangement that  seems  to  have  proved 
mutually  satisfactory.  The  state  ex- 
periment station  should  provide  this 
bird  with  a  medal. 


SELECTING  SEED  CORN. 

Carefully    Chooiie  Enra  That   Nearest 
Approach   Perfection. 

The  ideal  ear  of  corn  is  not  the  one 
of  greatest  length  or  diameter,  but  is 
described  as  being  "about  ten  inches 
long,    with    grains    deep    and    wedge 
shaped,    set    In    twenty-four    rows    as 
straight    and    uniform    as   soldiers   on 
parade  and  as  thick  at  the  tip  as  at 
the  butt."    The  ears  of  this  character 
that  are  exhibited  at  corn  shows  are, 
it   is   claimed,   the   result  of  years   of 
i-aretul  breeding  and  scientific  cultiva- 
tion. 

Yet,  having  these  characteristics  in 
mind,  ears  approximately  perfect  are 
to  be  found  in  every  well  cultivated 
corulield,  and  the.se  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  stored  for  seed,  from 
which,  year  by  year,  the  standard  of 
(iuality  may  be  raised  and  the  yield  per 
acre  increased. 

Until  very  recently  but  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  selection  of  corn 
for  planting.  It  was  thought  that  if  the 
germ  was  vital  the  i)lant  would  pro- 
duce ais  well  from  a  mls8hai)en  seed  as 
from  o;.e  that  was  entirely  symmetri- 
cal and  from  an  ear  on  which  the  rows 
were  crooked  and  tho  kernels  some- 
what >:cattered  as  from  those  that  were 
straight  and  close  set.  Careful  study 
has  ascertained,  however,  that  these 
minor  characteristics  are  as  readily  In- 
herited as  the  more  important  ones  of 
the  proper  proportion  of  grain  to  cob 
and  of  gluten  to  starch  and  protein  in 
the  kernels. 

Uniformity  in  size  of  ear  and  in  set 
of  kernels,  in  weight,  length  and  diam- 
eter of  ear  is  desirable  not  only  for 
their  Intrinsic  value,  but  because  where 
machinery  is  used  for  husking  and 
shellin-  the  latter  can  be  most  easily 
and  sat.sfactorlly  employed  upon  grain 
that  Is  not  too  diverse  In  these  mat- 
ters.—Farm  I'rogress. 


If  you  were  a  horse  how  would  you 
Bke  to  spend  all  your  leisure  moments 
tied  up  in  a  dark.  damp,  close  stall 
with  your  head  rammed  up  close  to  the 
wall  and  never  a  ray  of  light  or  a 
breath  of  fresh  air? 


Last  year  59.100,000  acres  of  land  In 
the  United  States  were  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  hay.  The  yield  from,  this 
area  was  C0,!531.617  tons,  valued  at 
$510,000,000.  Tliere  was  a  variation 
In  price  from  $10  per  ton  in  Rhode 
Island  to  $4  per  ton  in  South  Dakota. 


There  is  no  plan  that  has  yet  been 
suggested    looking   to   an   arousing  of 
interest   In  a   tree  planting  campaign 
that  would  seem  to  be  so  simple  and 
yet  have  so  much  to  commend  it  as 
the   withdrawal    from   taxation   of  all 
lands  devoted  to  timber  culture.     Per- 
suade the  ordinary   man  that  he  will 
be  Immediately   l)enetited  In   a  remis- 
sion of  taxes  and  he  will  sit  up  and 
take    notice    more    than    he    would    It 
I  roinisel  ?1.0C0  per  acre  for  his  land 
;.t  the  end  of  twenty  years.  The  propo- 
itlon  Is  one  that  legislators  In  every 
tate  should  look  Into  and  act  upon. 


small  lots  of  corn  that  we  have  seen  Is 
shown  above.  This  was  a  first  prize 
lot  grown,  selected  and  put  up  by  J.  L. 
Keckly  of  Ohio.  Here  Is  a  hint  for 
farmers  In  general,  and  the  suggestion 
may  prove  heli)ful.  The  husks  are 
turnetl  back  and  tied  as  represented  In 
the  picture,  says  American  Agricultur- 
ist. 


Willie  a  fellow  might  not  have  quite 
so  large  a  bank  account  and  cut  quite 
so  big  a  figure  In  an  agricultural  way. 
that  system  would  give  him  the  most 
real  comfort  and  satisfaction  which 
would  restrict  the  number  of  acres  he 
owned  to  that  which  he  could  handle 
comfortably  himself  with  the  aid  of  one 
hired  man. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  know  him  well  that  the  hog 
will  be  clean  and  keep  clean  If  he  is 
given  half  a  chance.  Barring  his  Incli- 
nation to  get  into  an  oozy  wallow  on 
s  hot  summer  day  he  shows  more  in- 
telligence In  the  matter  of  personal 
cleanliness  than  does  the  horse,  cow, 
sheep  or  hen. 

A.  fact  that  is  coming  to  be  realised 
with  considerable  financial  sorrow  by 
■lock  speculstors  of  the  country  is  that 
sur  prosperity  as  a  people  Is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  whims  of  a  gang 
of  Wall  street  gamblers.  A  flurry  on 
*ebanffe  is  no  longer  accepted  as  con- 


All   too    many   human   lives    bear  a 
close  analogy    to   the   neglected   field, 
which,  thout-h  possessing  an  innate  ca- 
pacity to  produce  a  wholesome,  useful 
crop,    through    neglect    is    producing 
nothing  but  weeds,  exhausting  its  own 
fertility  and  proving  a  source  of  con- 
tamination to  land  adjoining.     In  both 
cases  the  cost  of  reclamation  Is  four- 
fold more  than   that  of  keeping  both 
life  and  land  at  Its  best.     Restoration 
In  either  case  comes  throuvrh  the  sow- 
ing of  good  seed  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion. 


Sowlns  IVheat. 

One  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  Is 
ample  to  sow  an  acre,  and  five  pecks 
win  answer  If  sown  early  and  given 
time  before  cold  weather  stops 
growth,  says  Farm  .Tournal.  As  soon 
as  the  wheat  is  sown,  if  the  land  Is  not 
underdraiue<l.  It  Is  advisable  to  plow 
some  furrows  where  they  will  carry 
off  any  water  that  might  collect  in  de- 
pressions. Wheat  cannot  grow  In  wa- 
terr 


Storlnv  the   Honey   Crop. 

Years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  store 
honey  In  the  cellar,  as  It  was  thought 
that  a  coal  or  cold  place  was  what  was 
needed  for  the  preservation  of  this 
product.  It  is  yet  ditticult  to  get  this 
notion  out  of  the  minds  of  many. 

However.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
If  kept  for  any  length  of  time  In  a 
cool,  damp  place  the  honey  would  com- 
mence to  sweat  or  ooze  out  of  the  un- 
sealed cells,  while  If  left  In  such  a 
place  for  two  or  three  months  the  cell 
capplngs  would  assume  a  watery  ap- 
pearance and  finally  »)urst. 

Some  beekeepers  work  hard  all  thj 
season  to  secure  a  crop  of  honey  and 
then  store  it  in  such  an  unsuitable 
place  that  when  it  reaches  market  they 
do  not  get  nearly  so  much  for  their  la- 
bor as  they  would  had  they  spent  more 
thou«ht  on  having  their  product  reach 
the  market  In  an  attractive  condition. 

Many  In  the  east  store  their  honey  in 
an  upper  room  or  attic.  Where  this 
can  be  done  there  Is  no  better  place  to 
keep  It. 

In  two  or  three  weeks'  time  the  hon- 
ey will  thoro\ighly  ripen,  when  It  can 
l>e  prepared  for  market— Farm  Jftur 


Restorlnir   Prairie   Soil. 

All  who  have  taken  up  prairie  farms 
will  recognize  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
in-  statement  of  Professor  Ten  Eyck 
of  Kansjis  in  regard  to  them: 

When  the  wild  prairie  is  first  broken 
the  soil  Is  mellow,  moist  and  rich,  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops.  After  a  few 
years  of  continuous  grain  cropping  and 
cultivation  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  changes-the  soil  grains  be- 
come finer,  the  soil  becomes  more  com- 
pact and  heavier  to  handle.  It  dries  out 
quicker  than  it  used  to  and  often  turns 
over  In  hard  clods  an<l  lumps  when 
plowed.  The  perfect  tilth  and  freedom 
fiom  clods,  so  characteristic  of  virpln 
soils.  Is  always  more  or  less  complete- 
ly restoitHl  %\henever  land  has  been 
laid  do  vn  to  grass  for  a  sufficient 
i  length  of  time. 


An    Effective  "Wason   Jack. 

Tlie  wagon  jack  herewith  shown  Is 
reproduce  1  frjm  Farm  Progress.  It  Is 
simple  In  construction  and  effective  In 


use.  A  IS  of  oak  2  by  4  by  33  Inches. 
B  Is  2  by  4  Dy  14  inches.  V,  Is  12  Inches 
long,  and  lever  D  Is  5  feet  long,  the 
short  end  being  one  foot.  The  drawing 
explains  Itself. 


Crop  report  statistics  issued  for  July 
ttidlcate  that  the  potato  crop  Is  About 
58.000  acres  short  of  the  acreage  of  last 
year,  while  the  tobacco  crop  Is  some 
40,000  acres  short. 


Chemical  Weed  Killer. 

A  chemical  weed  killer  has  been  de- 
veloped or  tested  by  the  Wisconsin  ex- 
periment station  In  attempts  to  kill 
wild  mustard,  cocklebur.  yellow  dock, 
etc.  The  peculiar  thing  claimed  for  this 
poison  is  that  when  sprayed  on  a  grow- 
ing grain  crop  Infested  by  weeds  It  kills 
the  weeds  without  Injury  to  the  culti- 
vated crop.  The  solution  used  consl-ts 
of  100  pounds  of  Iron  sulphate  d"- 
solved  In  fifty-four  gallons  of  water, 
which  amount  will  spray  an  acre. 
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nis  profit  the  same  as  his  hired  help 
and  yet  reduce  neither  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion. 


CORRESPONDENCE  11      T^  ^^ 
SOUCITED      J[    or        V  .^ 


What  is  more  pitiful  than  neglected 
old  age?  I^eople  don't  change  in  a  min- 
ute or  an  hour,  and  unless  they  are 
utterly  helpless  they  are  going  to  re- 
tain some  of  the  ideas  and  ways  of 
their  more  active  days.  Habit's  chain 
Is  strong.  It  is  easy  in  these  busy, 
tired  days  to  be  careless  In  one's  per- 
sonal appearance  and  dress,  but  It  is 
worth  while  to  do  the  best  you  can,  for 
loose,  slouchy  habits  are  wonderfully 
easy  to  fall  Into  and  just  as  hard  to 
overcome. 


That  arrangement  of  a  fellow's  du- 
ties is  by  all  odds  best  where  he  drives 
his  work  and  Is  not  driven  by  It. 


A  pasture  lot  full  of  bull  thistles  is 
simply  a  plea  to  the  owner  of  the  farm 
on  which  they  are  located  for  invest- 
ment in  a  flock  of  sheep. 


An  almost  Ideal  condition  of  land 
tenure  would  be  that  under  which 
each  family  could  have  as  much  land 
as  it  could  care  for  properly  without 
outside  help. 

Dampness,  filth  and  lice  are  the 
three  gi*eatest  enemies  of  successful 
poultry  raising.  With  there  conditions 
eliminated  the  person  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence has  little  cause  for  worry. 


An  inspection  of  the  different  crop 
totals  and  averages  covering  a  period 
of  years  forces  the  conviction  that 
there  must  be  a  woeful  amount  of 
shoddy,  shabby,  slipshod  farming  to  ac- 
count for  the  amazingly  low  averages 
that  are  credited  to  the  different  crop 
products.  It  simply  means  that  there 
is  a  big  nigger  In  the  agricultural 
woodpile,  and  It  is  with  a  view  of  get- 
ting him  out  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
fuud:j  auJ  eflorls  of  the  agricultural 
department  Is  expended. 


Free  denatured  alcohol  not  only 
gives  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
unreasonable  prices  for  kerosene  and 
gasoline,  but  will  also  do  away  with 
twenty  cent  potatoes  and  corn.  Not 
only  Its  actual  but  its  potential  effects 
will  be  beneficial. 


As  showing  that  the  American  way 
is  catching  In  more  fields  than  one  we 
noted  lately  that  an  irrigation  ditch 
has  recently  been  dug  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii  which  Is  fourteen  miles  long 
and  furnishes  70.000.000  gallons  of  wa- 
ter dally  to  fertile  yet  semiarld  por- 
tions of  the  Island. 


While  from  now  on  some  articles  of 
food  may  cost  more,  the  consumer  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  is  gettin  ,  what  he  has  paid  for;  that 
his  coffee  Isn't  chicory,  brown  paper  or 
clay;  tliat  his  slrtip  Isn't  a  glucose  or 
corncob  contoction;  that  his  mustard 
isn't  more  t!:an  half  starch  and  his 
pepper  plain  dirt. 


Tl'BERClIl.OSIS    IN   THE   D.\1RY. 

There  Is  probably   no  disease  in  ths 
whole  category  common  to  both  man 
and    beast    v.hich    Is    today    receiving 
more  earnest  or  careful  consideration 
than  tuberculosis.    At  no  time  has  tliere 
been  a  fuller  realization  of  the  possi- 
bility of  infection   from   It  or  so  gen- 
eral an  Interest  In  sensible  methods  for 
checking  and  preventing  ravages  by  it. 
Among  these  methods  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  treatment,  or  outdoor  cure,  is 
receiving  especial  attention.     A  tuber- 
culosis  specialist    In   the   course   of   a 
i>aper  read  at  a  recent  medical  conven- 
tion cited  the  case  of  several  monkeys 
'.n    the    Lincoln    park    zoo   at    Chicago 
w-hlch  were  in  the  last  stages  of  tulier- 
pulosls,  but  which  were  entirely  cured 
;iy  exi)oslng  them  In  their  open  cage  to 
nil  kinds  of  weather  during  the  winter 
.njnths.     So  successful  did  tlie  experi- 
uieut  prove   that   the  same   treatment 
will  be  used  with  all  other  apes  and 
!i:onkey8  In  the  garden,  whose  average 
life  In  con'lnement  has  been  but  four- 
teen months.    The  case  here  cited  Is  but 
a  prellndnary  to  the  expression  of  a 
belief  that  a  large  i)ercentage  of  tut>er- 
cul  )sls  cases  among  dairy  cows  Is  the 
direct  result  of  the  pernicious  practice 
of  keeping  them  closely  confined  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  in  badly  lighted 
rnd    poo.-ly    ventilated    stables 


PREPARING  FOR  WINTER. 

3oue  Timely  Hlnta  io  Guide  the  Prn- 
dent    Farmer. 

October.— Sow  cover  crops,   rye  and 
buckwheat,  on  ground  that  would  oth- 
erwise be   bare  during   winter.     Late 
In  the  mouth  harvest  roots  and  store 
in  pits  or  root  cellar.     Finish  harvest- 
ing   and    storing    apples,    pears    and 
grapes.     Leave  only  hardy  vegetables, 
such     as     parsnips,     Jerusalem     arti- 
chokes   and    horseradish    in   the    field. 
These  may  be  dug  as  needed  through 
the  winter  or  In  early  spring.    Fill  cold 
frames  with  lettuce,  radish  and  onion 
sets  for  winter  use.     Sow  spinach  for 
spring  cutting.    Transplant  all  flowers 
for  house  use  l)efore  frost.     Dig  and 
start  in  a  dry   place  dahlias,  cannas, 
gladioli   and  similar   bulbs   and   roots. 
When   the  temperature  goes  lielow  50 
degrees   at   night   start   a    Are   In    the 
greenliouses.      Plant    last    settings   of 
strawberries     in     pots     early     in     the 
mouth.      Celery     must    have    a    flnal 
earthing  up.     Asparagus  and  rhultarb 
for  forcing  must  be  dug  and  allowed  to 
freeze  before  removal  to  the  cellar. 

November.— i'inal  harvesting  of  cab- 
bage,   celery,    roots,    etc.,     and    final 
planting    of   si)inach.      Make   cuttings 
and  scions  of  grapes,  currants,  goose- 
l)erries  and  tree  fruits,  tie  in  bundles 
and   bury   luitt  end   ui>ward.     Stratify 
seeds    of    peaches,    plums    and    other 
stone  fruits  and  store  where  they  will 
I  not   freeze.     Spread   mulches   on   bulb 
!  beds,  around  sliriibs.  upon  herbaceous 
borders  and.  when  the  ground  Is  frozen 
hard,    upon   strawl)erry    beds.      Prune 
grapevines  and   other  trees.     Plow  or 
dig  heavy  soil  and  leave  In  loose  con- 
dition   to   freeze.     Cover   cold   frames 
with  straw   mats  or  shutters  on  cold 
nights.     Tidy  ui)  the  place  for  winter. 
Review  the  season's  practice  and  Im- 
prove plans  for  next  year. 


fARMNQWPE 


FERTILIZING  ORCHARDS. 


Slow    ActlnK    ComponndH    Cheap    and 
Effective— Valne   of   TlllaKC. 

In  fertilizing  orchard  lands  It  is  to 
the  bearing,  fruiting  trees  that  we 
should  apply  most  liberally  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  fertilizers,  writes  E. 
H.  Scott  in  Country  Gentleman.  There 
does  not  seem  to  he  any  general  rule 
even  which  can  be  laid  down  for  this, 
as  there  can  be  with  humus  and  nitro- 
gen fertilization.  We  should  always 
be  ahead  of  the  game,  however,  with 
these  elements  for  several  reasons,  one 
of  which  may  be  tlie  cost.  With  such 
every  i  s^o^^'  ^'rowing  plants  It  is  Just  as  ef- 


It  Is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
many  fruit  and  l>erry  producing  plants 
are  not  only  protected,  but  also  that 
the  supply  Is  maintained  on  account  of 
the  bright  color  of  fruit,  it  being  held 
that  thj-  birds  are  attracted  by  the 
brlpht  colors,  and  they  not  only  help 
to  destroy  noxious  Insects,  but  also  dis- 
seminate the  seed. 


If  any  of  the  readers  of  these  notes 
are  planning  to  put  down  cement 
walks  It  will  be  well  to  keep  the  mix- 
ing box  for  the  cement  from  under  de- 
sirable shade  trees.  We  have  noticed 
a  number  of  such  trees  this  season 
whose  lower  limbs  have  been  seri- 
ously scorched  by  the  fumes  arising 
from  the  box  beneath. 


When  only  small  quantities  of  milk 
are  handled,  or  the  separator  is  not 
used,  it  is  very  essential  to  cool  the 
milk  in  cold  water  before  putting 
away  for  the  cream  to  rise.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  bacteria  in  the 
milk  multiply  very  rapidly  unless  the 
temperature  of  the  ndlk  Is  lowered 
quickly,  and  the  milk  Is  less  apt  to 
keep  sweet  as  long  as  it  would  other- 
wise.   

What  is  more  unsightly  than  a  gar- 
den where  the  remains  of  the  lettuce, 
radishes,  peas  and  beans  and  other 
early  vegetables  which  have  been  con- 
sumed are  left  to  ;r.ov,-  up  with  weeds? 
The  land  should  \ye  thoroughly  cleared 
of  everything  aad  sovv-ed  to  turnips  or 
some  oUier  early  maturing  crop.  A 
good  manager  can  work  his  land  to 


breath  of  clean,  fresh  air  possible  being 
kept  out  In  order  to  prevent  a  lowering 
of  the  stable  temperature.     And  where 
the  cows  are  kept  confined  In  the  stable 
during  the  summer  months,  as  1;?  true 
with  a  numlier  of  silo  dairies,  the  dan- 
ger from  a  propagation  and  spreading 
of  the  disease  would  seem  to  !)e  preatly 
Increased.    In  this  connection  It  would 
seem  to  be  pertinent  to  cite  experiments 
carried  on  by   the  Illinois  experiment 
station  during  the  past  two  or  three 
winters,  which  proved  c(mclusively  that 
dairy  cows  that  were  left  out  all  win- 
ter, but  given  a  wh  >lesome  and  nutri- 
tious ration  and  a  clean,  dry.  open  shed 
In  which  to  sleep  nights,  and  stabled 
only  at  milking  time,  not  only  came  out 
healthier   and   stronger   In   the  spring, 
but    made   a    better    milk    and    butter 
record  than  a  like  nuinl)er  of  cows  fed  1 
the  sn-ne  ration,  but  kept  closely  stabled  j 
durin  :  the  entire  period.     It  stands  to 
reason    that    If   tuberculosis   Is   propa- 
gated In  monkeys  and  men  by  lack  of 
fresh     air     and     sunshine    the     same 
thing  would  be  true  of  the  dairy  cow. 
It  may  take  some  time  for  this  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  propaganda  to  gain  a 
foothold  auiong  stock  raisers  and  dairy- 
men, but  It  is  bound  to  come  before 
long!   willy  ullly.     The  way  to  check 
tuberculosis    In   hogs   Is   to   give   them 
desm,  dry  and  well  ventilated  quarters 
and   to   quit    feeding  them   milk   from 
tuberculosis    Infected    cows,    and    the 
way  to  stamp  the  plague  out  of  the 
dairy   Is   to   dispose  of  those  animals 
known  to  l;e  Infected  and  to  provide 
tho.^'e  remaining  with  the  same  kind  of 
quarters  as  sigwsted  for  the  ho-s.  with 
a  gxiarantec  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
during  every  hour  possible  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 


fective  and  jjracticable  for  us  to  apply 
slow  actintj  compounds  as  quick  acting  j 
ones,  and  It  is  far  cheai»er  to  do  so. 
After  a  man  has  had  a  chance  to 
study  his  trees,  his  soil  and  conditions 
he  ought  to  be  able,  with  careful  over- 
sight and  a  little  experimentation,  to 
tell  Just  about  what  the  soil  needs. 

Tillage  after  all  Is  the  best  fertiliz- 
ing agent.     It  will  be  found  that  the 
heavier,    clayey    lands   are    nearly    all 
sufliciently  well  stocked  with  minemi 
fertilizers  nnd   that  It   will   be  to  the 
lighter  soils  that  we  must  devote  the 
most  attention.     With  the  heavier  soils 
It  is  claimed,  and  tnily,  that  careful, 
thoroudi  tillage  will  render  available 
more    fertilizing    elements    and    place 
them   in  ai  position  where  they  can  Ihi 
us?d  than  can  be  done  In  several  years 
I  by  the  application  of  materials. 
j      It   is  to  the  three— lime,   phosphates 
!  and  some  of  the  more  Insoluble  of  the 
potash  salts  -which  we  should  look  for 
our  on'liard  fertilizers  and  aim  always 
to   have   enough    in    the   soil,    so    that 
plenty  of  time  may  be  allowed  for  the 
material  to  fhange  to  available  forms 
before  it  Is  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  the  trees. 

A  potato  grower  of  whom  we  read 
the  other  day  has  solved  the  problem 
of  the  weeds  which  usually  go  to  seed 
in  his  patch  after  the  potatoes  are  ripe 
by  sowing  buckwheat  Just  as  the  vines 
l)egln  to  die.  He  puts  his  potatoes  In 
to  a  good  <lepth  so  that  little  hilling  Is 
necessary,  cuts  the  buck\vheat  wheri 
ripe  and  later  digs  his  potatoes.  This 
gives  him  two  crops  from  the  same 
piece  of  land  and,  besides,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  his  field  kept  free  from 
weeds. 


A  FRUIT  EXPERIMENT. 

Rotten  Cored  Appleii   Made  Sound  by 
Proper   Fertilisation. 

Certain  facts  regarding  an  experi- 
ment which  we  conducted  a  few  years 
ago  may  Interest  some  of  the  readers 
of  this  paper,  writes  a  correspondent 
of  American  Cultivator. 

^^'hen  we  came  Into  possession  of  the 
farm  which  Is  our  present  residence 
the  apple  trees  were  In  bloom,  and  we 
were  deliglited  with  the  beauty  of  an 
especial  one.  which  was  the  most  com- 
pact mass  of  bloom  we  had  ever  seen. 
We  were  told  that  the  apples  at  matu- 
rity were  practically  worthless,  the 
former  owner  oidy  allowing  the  tree  to 
stand  because  its  closely  Interwoven 
branches  made  an  admirtible  shelter 
for  his  pigs. 

We  became  much  Interested  In  this 
apple  tree  and  anxiously  watched  the 
growing    iruit.     The    variety    was    a 
yolden  russet  of  fine  acid  flavor,  just 
suited  to  culinary  use.    They  grew  to 
a  larue  size  and  were  slightly  streaked 
with  red  at  the  stem,  a  beautiful  ap- 
ple,  but   we  had   never  seen   a   closer 
comparison  to  the  "apples  of  Sodom" 
—outwardly    a    first    class    fruit,    but 
which  could  be  crushed  with  ease  in 
the  hand,  revealing  a  blackened,  rotted 
center,   and   entirely    worthless.    Such 
was  the  state  of  fully  three-fourths  of 
the  crop. 

I  hesitated  before  acting  upon  the 
advice  to  destroy  this  tree,  for  I  be- 
lieved there  was  a  remedy.  It  was 
evident  from  the  rank  growth  that 
nitrogen  had  been  supplied  too  gener- 
ously l»y  the  i>igpen.  and  too  much 
nitrogen  without  jiotash  In  proportion 
to  make  the  pidp  of  firm  texture  had 
worked  mischief  with  the  apples. 
When  the  tree  was  making  good 
growth  the  following  .vear  we  applied 
ten  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  scat- 
tering it  over  the  ground  under  the 
trees  as  far  out  as  the  branches  ex- 
tended. As  this  potash  Is  soluble,  It 
was  soon  supplying  plant  food  to  the 
roots,  there  being  no  sod  to  Interfere 
with  Its  descent. 

The  result  was  a  decided  object  les- 
son to  our  neiirhlmrs,  yet  not  greater 
than  we  anticipated. 

A  large  majority  of  the  apples  were 
at  maturity  of  the  finest  quality,  sound 
and  crisp,    .\lthough  none  had  In  pre- 
vious years  been  placed  In  the  cellar, 
several  bushels  were  stored  that  fall, 
which  k«M»t   very  well.     We  make  the 
same  application   since  each   summer, 
I  and  tli(>re  is  not  a  trace  of  decayed  cen- 
ter, nor  have  we  an  apple  on  the  farm 
j  which  is  so  salable  during  March  and 
even  ii'to  April  as  this  formerly  worth- 
less russet. 


DOES  IT  PAY   TO  GRIND  CORN  T 

During  the  past  nine  years  Profess- 
or Henry  of  the  Wisconsin  experiment 
station  has  conducted  a  careful  series 
of  exp:?rlments  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  advantage  of  ground  corn 
as  a  fattening  ration  over  shelled  corn. 
His  findings,  published  in  a  recent  bul- 
letin, seem  to  prove  cpilte  conclusively 
that  the  advantage  in  grinding  seems  to 
depend,  first,  almost  entirely  upon  the 
prevallln'.;   price  of  corn   at   the  time 
the  feeding  is  tAone  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  cost  of  grinding.     He  concludes  his 
report  with  a  table  showing  the  sav- 
ing from  grinding  the  corn  when  it  Is 
worth  25  cents  per  bushel  and  at  reg- 
ular Intervals  up  to  75  cents.    He  finds 
that  when  corn  Is  worth  25  cents  per 
bushel   the  saving  by    grinding  is   1.4 
cents  per  bushel;  at  30  cents  it  Is  1.7 
cents;   at   35   cents,    1.0   cents;   at   40 
cents.  2.2  cents;  at  45  cents.  2.5  cents; 
at  50  cents.  2.8  cents;  at  55  cents,  3.1 
cents;    at    00   cents,   3.4   cents;    at   65 
cents,  3.7  cents;  at  70  cents.  8.9  cents, 
and  at  7.'i  cents.  4.2  cents.    The  feeder 
must  take  into  account  the  prevailing 
cost  of  corn  and  grlndlus  and  deter- 
mine In  each  case  whether  it  is  prof- 
itable to  so  handle  It. 
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THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


PASTURING  PIGS. 


Portable       Sleeping       Honee*,       Peed 
HoaMe    and    Other    Appliance ■. 

Bacon  i)roihutl<n  seems  to  be  look- 
ing up  In  thla  country.  Canada  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  this  business  reduced 
to  a  science.  Tasturiug  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  Canadian  herd  manage- 
ment, and  where  pigs  are  pastured  ex- 
tensively i'«t>per  preparation  is  made. 
In  the  first  place,  pig  pro;)f  fences 
must  surround  the  whole  pasture  area. 
Pi-obal)ly  the  cheapest  fence  for  thla 
purpose  will  be  found  to  be  woven 
wire.    A   board  fence  is  very  effective. 


TUe  largest  plank  will  constitute  the 
bottom,  the  two  short  planks  the  ends 
and   the   two  long  narrow   planks  the 
sides  of  a  flit  bottomed  trough.     Two 
of  the  six  inch  wide  boards  should  be 
nailed  between  the  end  pieces  near  the 
top  In   such   a   way   as  to  make   a   V 
shaped  trovgh.  save  that  they  should 
not  come  together  at   the   bottom    by 
about  three  inches.    The  other  one  Inch 
board   should   be   nailed    one  edge   up 
in  a  vertical  position  between  the  two 
ends.    The  upper  e<lge  should  be  about 
one  inch  below  the  open  bottom  of  the 
false  V   shaped  trough  and  the  lower 
edge  about   four  Inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trough.    The  purpose  of  the 
false  upper  trough  la  to  allow  the  feed- 
er to  pour   the   feed   Into  the   trough, 
even  though  the  pigs  are  struggling  to 
get    at    the    food.    Such    a    trough    Is 
easily  kept  clean,  easily  flr.ed  in  spite 
of  crowding  pigs,  strong  and  durable. 


RENOVATED  BUTTER. 


TWO  STYLES  OF  PIO  HOUSE. 

but  lacks  dur.il)llity  anil  is  expensive. 
Barb  wire  fencing  can  hardly  l)e  made 
to  turn  small  pi;;s.  A  good  plan  is  to 
have  a  woven  wire  fence  two  or  three 
feet  high  and  two  or  three  strands  of 
barbe<l  wire  above  the  same  to  turn 
the  larger  pigs.  In  addition,  some 
portable  feu  ing  should  be  on  hand  for 
dividing  the  large  tields  into  plots. 
Wooden  hurdles  may  l>e  used  and  are 
fairly  economical.  Wooden  framed 
wire  netting  hurdles  are  also  very  ef- 
fective. Woven  wire  stretched  tightly 
ou  very  tirnily  set  posts,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  proposed  division  line,  with 
stakes  at  intervals,  is  probably  as 
cheap  and  easily  liandled  a  movable 
fence  as  any.     (See  illustration. I 

Portable  sleeping  h  )U-te.s  that  may  be 
easily  moved  from  one  plot  to  another 
are  necessary  and  may  Im?  constructed 
at  small  expense.  A  good  size  is  eight 
feet  square  or  eight  feet  long  by  six 
feet  wide.  The  side  sills  should  be  of 
good  stout  scant ilng  six  inches  by  four 
Inches  and  the  floor  of  two  inch  plank 
nailed  thereto.  The  upper  part  may 
have  two  forms— that  is.  the  roof  part 
may  come  right  down  to  the  sills  (see 
cut)  or  may  rest  on  side  walls  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  For 
BOWS  with  young  the  sort  of  roof  where 
the  roof  starts  at  the  sill  is  somewhat 
to  Ix?   preferred. 

WTiere  the  pastures  are  any  consider- 
able distance  from  the  feed  room  it 
will  frequently  be  found  advisable  to 
have  a  portable  feed  cabin  on  wheels 


Locuat  For  Posta. 

For  post:?  locust  trees  are  grown 
along  avenues  and  highways,  where 
they  answer  ^he  triple  purpose  of  post 
growing,  shade  and  ornament;  also  in 
pastures,  where  they  thrive  while  in- 
terfering but  little  with  grass  produc- 
tion. The  borer  is  the  great  drawback 
to  the  locust,  and  it  gives  great  trouble 
In  renusylvania  and  much  of  the  mid- 
dle west. 

Cncnmbera  For  PIckllnv* 

Not  infre(iueutly  the  cucumber 
beetle  ruins  the  prospects  for  pickles. 
August  is  not  too  late  for  planting 
again  if  pickles  ;ii-e  desaed.  The 
vines  may  need  a  little  protection  frorj 
one  or  two  early  frosts  In  some  iocuil- 
ties,  but  usjially  there  Is  a  good,  lo-ig 
growing  season  in  the  falL— American 
A^iculturist. 


\m-vv  Down  IVanron. 

The  low  down  wagon  is  gaining  in 
popularity.  The  one  I  obtained  seven 
years  ago  was  the  first  one  introduced 
in  my  neighborhood,  antl  now  there 
are  several.  The  wheels  of  mine  are 
twenty-four  inches  high,  with  six  inch 
tires.  The  short  turning  feature  of  the 
low  down  is  something  to  be  com- 
mended. In  haul  in?;  and  turning 
among  the  stumps  of  new  ground  and 
in  the  narrow  lanes,  small  feed  or  barn 
yards,  etc.,  this  feature  is  very  desir- 
able.—Michigan  Farmer. 


NEWS     AND     NOTES 


Marked    Improvement   In   Ita  Qnailtr* 
and    Demand   Fdir  It    InereaainK> 

By    LEVI    WELLS,    dairy    inspector,    bu- 
reau of  animal  industry. 

The  law  as  applied  to  renovated  but- 
ter requires  rigid  and  freciuent  inspec- 
tion to  be  made  of  th^  plants  where  it 
is  manufactured  and  of  the  iv-iterials 
used  in  its  composition  as  well  s  the 
sanitary  conditions  within  and  without 
the  factories,  including  proper  drain- 
age, ventilation,  etc.,  so  that  nothing 
unwholesome  or  detrimental  to  health 
shall  exist  in  the  finished  product  when 
it  leaves  the  factory. 

At  the  present  time  many  creamery- 
men  who  consider  their  product  gilt 
edged  could  with  profit,  so  far  as  clean- 
liness and  sanitary  conditions  are  con- 
cernetl.  advantageously  examine  and 
adopt  methods  practiced  in  some  of  the 
best  renovating  plants. 

But  the  marked  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  renovated  butter  Is  only 
partially  due  to  the  improved  condi- 
tions of  recent  years.  The  most  im- 
portant f.ictor  in  this  Improvement  is 
in  securing  the  packing  stock  while  it 
is  fresh  and  giving  it  proper  care  until 
it  Is  needled  for  use,  so  that  instead  of 
lying  arounil  in  the  basements  of  coun- 
try stjres  absorbing  the  odors  of  fish 
and  kerosene  oil  It  is  put  In  cold  stor- 
age at  a  temperature  below  zero,  where  ] 
it  remains,  without  deteriorating  in 
quality,  until  it  is  needed  to  make  over. 
Manufacturers  generally  have  aban- 
doned the  Idea  that  tliey  can  produce  a 
merchantable  article  of  butter  from  old 
rancid  stock,  and,  as  a  rule,  If  any  such 
is  received  they  reject  it.  Some  of  It 
goes  to  the  cheap  bakeries  and  the 
rest  is  used  for  soap  grease. 

La<-k  of  PacklniK  Stock. 
The  markets,  both  here  and  abroad, 
seem  to  take  readily  at  remunerative 
prices  all  tlie  better  grailes  of  renovat- 
ed butter  that  can  be  produced,  and  the 
quantity  is  ouiy  limited  by  the  anjount 
1  of  packing  stock  the  country  provides. 
The  business,  as  far  as  the  quantity  is 
concerned,  has  undoubtedly  reached  Its 
limit,  not  from  lack  of  protit  in  manu- 
facturing or  of  demand  for  the  finished 
product,  but  from  lack  of  material 
from  which  to  make  the  goods. 

The  amount  of  packing  stock  to  be 
produceil  each  year  will  gradually  de- 
cline, principally  because  it  will  be  di- 
verted Into  m:)re  profitable  channels  by 
improved  methods  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  hand  sej)arators. 


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

Facta  Worth  Conalderinsr  When  Buy- 
ing  and    Uainv   Them. 

Annual  croi>s,  whether  oats,  corn, 
potatoes  or  ve^fetables,  require  that 
their  food  elements  shall  be  ready  to 
hand  as  their  growth  makes  now  de- 
mands. The  commercial  fertilizer, 
then,  should  be  able  to  furnish  avail- 
able food  elements  throughout  the 
growing  season  and  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion required  by  the  crop. 

A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  plant 
growth  shows  very  clearly  that  there 
must  be  pre.sent  a  continuous  supply 
of  available  nitrogen,  which  requires 
that  some  shall  be  In  the  Inorganic 
and  some  in  organic  form. 

The  more  quickly  the  crop  is  to  be 
grown  In  the  spring  the  more  inor- 
ganic nitrogen  will  be  needed,  since  It 
is  sooner  ready  for  the  plants  than  or- 
ganic forms.  Soluble  phosphoric  acid 
produces  results  more  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly than  the  other  forms,  and  a  well 
made  fertilizer  should  have  at  least 
half  of  It.s  available  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  soluble  form.  All  crops  remove  from 
the  so'!  much  more  potash  than  phos- 
phoric :icid.  an;l  although  the  soil  may 
funiish  some  of  it  without  the  positive 
evidence  of  field  experiments  to  that 
eflect  a  fertilizer  should  have  at  least 
as  much  potash  as  it  has  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid. 

Commercial  fertilizer  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  In  top  dressing  grass, 
and  for  such  a  puri)ose  it  should  have 
a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  of  which 
nearly  all  should  be  Inorganic.  The 
phosphoric  acid  should  be  nearly  all 
soluble  In  order  to  be  of  marked  bene- 
fit, and  the  fertllizc'r  should  be  applied 
In  early  spring  while  the  soil  is  thor- 
oughly moist. 

Finally,  In  the  purchase  of  fertilizers 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  costs 
you  Just  as  much  to  mix.  bag.  freight 
and  handle  a  ton  of  low  grade  fertilizer 
as  one  of  hiirh  grade.  By  purchasing 
a  half  ton  of  the  highest  grade  goods 
one  buys  more  and  better  nitrogen,  as 
much  potash  and  enough  phosphoric 
acid  to  balance  them  for  less  money 
than  he  would  pay  for  a  ton  of  low 
grade  goods,  because  he  saves  half  the 
cost  of  the  above  different  items.— F. 
W.  Morse,  New  Hampshire, 


rORTABIiE  FXZD  HOUSE  AND    BABREI<. 

or  runners.  Where  it  is  not  desired  to 
go  to  such  an  expense  as  building  a 
portable  feed  cabin  a  barrel  on  wheels 
may  be  fixed  up  quite  cheaply.  (See 
cut  for  both  of  these.) 

For  outdoor  feeding  a  trough  four 
feet  long  is  excellent  and  will  allow 
six  pigs  to  eat  in  comfort  three  on 
each  side.  For  such  a  four  foot  trough 
secure- 
One  two-inch  plank  one  foot  wide, 
four  feet  long. 

Two  two-inch  planks  six  inches  wide, 
four  feet  four  inches  long. 

Two  two-Inch  planks  one  foot  wide, 
twenty   inches   long. 

Three    one-inch    boards    six    inches 
Wide,  four  feet  long. 


During    the    calendar    year    19<>5   to-  I 
bacco  to  the  value  of  $2,'i81.7l«  was  | 
exported  from   the   IMdlippine  Islands. 
Spain  was  the  lar;;est  taker  of  leaf  to-  ' 
bacco,   Hongkong  of  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes. I 
A  great  problem  with  western  grain  ' 
farmers  is  to  get  sacks  for  this  year's  , 
crop.    This  has  always  been  dlflicuit  i 
This  year  $1»,IM)(J.(XX)  worth  of  the  goods 
went  up   in  smoke  In  San  Francisco, 
remarks  an  exchange. 

Midsummer  jobs  Include  digging 
iiltches.  laying  tile  and  cleaning  out 
and  deepening  wells  when  necessary. 

For  many  purposes  fire  killed  timber 
should  be  preferred  to  green  timber 
because  It  Is  so  well  seasoned,  accord- 
ing to  the  national  forest  service.  It  is 
more  desirable  than  green  timber  and 
also  lighter,  which  lessens  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

That  the  hay  crop  of  the  United 
States  may  prove  disappointing  Is  tu€ 
opinion  of  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  based 
upon  the  view  that  weather  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country  have  not 
been  at  all  conducive  to  a  large  yield 
of  hay  of  gotKl  quality. 

The  man  who  Invented  the  "vlneless 
potato,"  which  guilelesti  people  were 
urged  to  grow  in  l)ins  In  their  cellars 
by  means  of  a  secret  compound  (to  be 
obtained  at  $4.50  a  package),  has  met 
with  discouragement.  According  to 
press  reports,  the  postal  authorities 
have  Issued  a  fraud  order  denying  the 
vlneless  business  the  use  of  the  mails 
and  chemists  of  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture are  credited  with  unkindly 
calling  the  marvelous  compound  "noth- 
ing l>ut  a  low  grade  of  sulphate  «f 
potash." 


RIeh   Soil   For  Tobacco. 

Tobacco    is    a    crop    which    usually 
pays  well  for  a  large  outlay  in  ferti- 
lizers,  other   conditions   being   favora- 
ble.    Farmers    not    familiar    with    the 
methods  practiced  In  the  Connecticut 
valley  are  greatly  surprised  when  told 
that  It  Is  the  cu.stom  with  many  of  the 
best  farmers  In  that  locality  to  apply 
every  year  to  the  same  field  from  $50 
to   $7r»   worth    of   fertilizer   per   acre. 
These   growers    cxptM't    and    annually 
harvest  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  ton 
of    barn    cured    tobacco    to    the    acre. 
Furthermore,   the  quality  of  the  leaf 
produced    Is   better  now   than   it   was 
twenty-five  ye.irs  ago,  when  much  less 
intensive  methods  of  culture  and  fer- 
tilization were  used.    The  writers  well 
understand   that   the  export   and   plug 
w^rapper  types  of  tobacco  produced  in 
Virginia  are  vastly  different  from  the 
cigar  wrapper  and   binder  types  jiro- 
duced  In  the  Connecticut  valley.    They 
believe,    however,    that    the    efficiency 
of  rich  land  Is  the  same  for  both  sec- 
tions.—McNess  and  Matthewson. 


Diaenae  Reaintant  Cropa. 

Some  Instances  may  be  cited  to  show 
just  what  is  meant  by  resistant  or  im- 
r.une  varletcs  and  their  value.    Grapes 
furnish  a  striking  example.     European 
grapes    plantetl    in    this    country    fail 
wherever    the    American    grape    root 
louse   Is  present  because  the   louse   Is 
able  to  attack  and  destroy  the  roots  of 
these   varieties.     The   roots   of   native 
American  grapes  are  also  attacked  by 
the  same  louse,   but  are  so  hard  and 
wiry    that    1  le    louse    cannot    destroy 
them.      U»   other   words,    they    are   re- 
sistant.    The  unusual  resistance  of  the 
Keiffer  pear  to  blight  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  gvow  this  pear  in  the  southern 
states,  whore  most  other  varieties  fall 
because  of  blight.    The  variety  of  cow- 
pea  known  as  Little  Iron  has  proved 
so  resistant  to  wilt  disease  that  In  some 
fields   It  has  survived   when  all  other 
varieties  have  been  killed  by  the  dis- 
ease.    American   gooseljerrles  are  but 
little  subject  to  the  mildew  which  seri- 
ously affects  the  larger  Engll.sh  varie- 
ties  grown   here.     With   nearly  ever/ 
crop  grown  some  of  Its  varieties  ara 
more  resistant  or  Immune  to  some  dis- 
ease or  insect  attack  than  others. 


Among  the  worst  kind  of  people 
that  can  come  into  a  community  ar« 
the  migratorj'  class  or  those  that  do 
not  posses  <  or  have  any  de-.=»lre  to 
poi.^oss  any  regular  employment. 
Theie  people  have  nothing  themselves, 
have  nothing  to  give  lo  the  community 
and  in  the  end  carry  away  the  little 
they  may  have  earned  to  spend  else- 
where. Their  home  ITe  Is  n  mtserdble 
makeshift,  and  the  children  are  poorly 
clothed  and  fed.  Tlieir  motto  reads, 
"The  easiest  way  Is  always  the  best 
way." 


Eatlmatlns    Contenta   of    SUo. 

Many  wish  to  build  a  silo,  but  do  not 
know  what  size  they  need  or  how  to 
find  the  capacity.  It  Is  an  easy  matter 
if  you  know  the  combination,  says  a 
Rural  New  Yorker  writer.  To  find  the 
capacity  of  a  square  silo  we  multiply 
the  length,  width,  and  height  of  the  silo 
in  feet  and  divide  the  result  by  fifty  to 
get  the  tonnage,  as  an  average  cubic 
foot  of  silage  weighs  forty  pounds,  thus 
requiring  fifty  cubic  feet  for  a  ton. 
For  a  clrcuUir  silo  we  square  the  dl« 
ameter  and  multiply  by  .7854  to  get 
the  surface  measurement  and  this  by 
the  height.  Suppose  we  wish  to  build  a 
silo  thirty  feet  high  and  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter:  10  by  10  =  250  X  .7854  = 
201.00  X  30  =  0031.8  -=-  50  =  120.  the 
tonnage  capacity  of  the  silo. 
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THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


THE   ROUND   BARN. 


Ita 


Advitntagren    Set    Forth     by     Pro- 
fcHMor  Ten   Kyek  of  Kanaac. 

l"he  form  of  the  barn  will  be  decided 
by  its  location,  size,  special  purpose  or 
use  and  the  fancy  of  the  builder  or 
awnev.    Long,  narrow  barns  are  built 
It  the  greatest  expense  In  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  Inside  space  provid- 
ed.   The    S(iuare    Inclosure    gives    the 
most   space   in    proportion    to   outside 
surface  of  any  four  sided  figure,  but 
the  circle  Incloses  more  space  for  the 
amount  of  surface  exposed  than  any 
other    form;    hence    from    the    stand- 
point of  economy  of  lumber  and  build- 
ing material  the  round  barn  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  to  build  In  many  in- 
stances.   It  is  easily  and  economically 
built,  not  reiiuiring  the  large  timbers 
and  framework  of  the  large  rectangu- 
lar  barn.     When    well   built   a    round 
barn  is  very  substantial  and  durable, 
every  part  acting  as  a  band  to  bind 
the  structure   together.    Such  a  bam 
may  be  built  so  as  to  be  very  conven- 
ient and  comfortable  for  the  handling 
and  feeding  of  stock.    It  may  be  well 
lighted  and  easily  ventilated.    It  does 
not  require  as  many   dows  and  win- 
dows as  the  rectangular  shaped  barn, 
and  there  Is  less  waste  of  space  In  it 
for  driveways.   Such  a  barn  looks  neat 
and   presents   a   pleasing   appearance, 
and  Its  round  surface  prevents  it  from 
receiving  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  as 
does  a  fiat  sided  bam. 

The  foregoing  Idea  of  barn  building 
Is  given  by  such  excellent  authority  as 
Professor*  Ten    Eyck    of    Kansas    In 


to  eleven  tons  of  hay. 

The  total  coat  of  building  this  bam 
was  $347.54.  dtvided  as  follows:  Lum- 
ber, $107.30;  hardware  and  ventilator, 
$15.05:      windows.      $5.50;      carpenter 
labor,    $91.15:    stone,    sand,    dirt    and 
labor    of    filling    and    grading,    $30.70; 
mason's    work,    $9;    painting,    $22.70; 
total,   $347.54.    About  400  feet  of   old 
boards  were  used  in  constructing  the 
roof   and    for   stall   divisions,   and   the 
windows    used     were    old     sash    and 
valued  at  only  50  cents  per  sash.    If 
ail    new    material    had    been    used    it 
would   have   raised    the   total   cost   to 
about  $300. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


MODERN  FARM  BARK. 

Farmers  Advocate  in  connection  witb 

R  description  of  a  round  barn  (shown 

in  the  cut)  recently  hw'W  on  his  own 

residence    property    near    the    Kansas 

State    Agricultural    college.     It    Is    a 

small    bam.    being    only    twenty-eight 

feet  in  diameter.   The  height  from  the 

sills  to  the  eaves  is  eighteen  feet.   The 

framework  of  the  barn  consists  of  2 

by  4  and  2  by  0.  2  by  4  being  used  as 

studding  and  2  by  0  as  floor  Joists  and 

rafters      The    studding    were    placed 

two  feet   apart  and  the   rafters   four 

feet  apart  at   the   perimeter   and   six 

Inches  apart   at   the   center,   a  heavy 

wooden   ring  being  used  as  a  center 

rest  for  the  upper  ends  of  the  rafters. 

Over  this  the  ve  .tilator  was  set,  which 

also  serves  as  a  cupola  for  the  bam. 

Three-fourth  inch  drop  sidUig  was 
used  to  side  this  barn,  but  It  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  Inner  lip  of 
the  siding  groove  In  order  to  fit  tlie 
boards  tightly  together.  Shlplap  would 
have  been  better  than  drop  siding.  The 
first  floor  of  the  bam  Is  simply  a  filling 
of  stone,  gravel  and  clay. 

This  barn  has  (ilO  s(|uare  feet  of  floor 
space,  contains  one  double  stall,  one 
single  stall  and  one  box  stall,  a  harness 
and  blanket  room,  a  small  granary  and 
a  barn  floor  In  front  of  the  mangers  op- 
posite the  large  door  shown  in  the  cut, 
which  is  of  sufficient  area  to  give  shed- 
ding room  for  a  carriage.  The  second 
floor  is  nine  feet  above  the  sills,  and 
the  whole  upper  part  Is  used  as  a  hay- 
mow, giving  storage  room  for  from  ten 


Bnah  Cutting   Time. 

Bushes  In  i)astures  have  now  made 
most  of   their  growth   for   the  season 
and  when  cut  will  not  have  vitality  to 
f;tart  up  again  to  any  great  extent  this 
fall;  hence  the  advantage  of  doing  this 
work  In  August.    When  the  practice  of 
cutting  every  year  Is  followetl  It  will 
be  found  that  the  growth  will  decrease, 
and  in  tliis  way  they  can  be  gradually 
got  rid  of      If  there  are  any  bushes, 
briers   or   rank    growing   weeds   along 
the  fences,   in  the  meadows  or  by  the 
roadside  they  would  also  receive  atten- 
tion.  

COUNTY    AGRIC1:L,TURAI.   SOCIETIES. 

In  view  of  the  (lulte  general  demise 
of  the  old  time  agricultural  society,  a 
plan  that  is  being  followed  In  one  Iowa 
county  is  worthy  of  mention.     To  be- 
1  gin  with,  the  decadence  of  these  soci- 
eties seems  to  be  due  in  part  to  the 
greatly   Increased  Interest  In  the  state 
fairs,     whlcli    offer    superior    exhibits 
along  all  lines,  and  In  part  to  the  fact 
that  as  ordinarily  conducted  the  county 
fair  is  exploited  primarily  as  a  money 
making  scheme,  while  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived by   those  who  attend   along  the 
line  of  be<-omlng  acquainted  with  bet- 
ter   varieties    of    gi-asses,    grain    and 
stock  as  well  as  Improved  a:JTicultural 
methods  Is  held  as  entirely  subsidiary. 
The  plan  proposed  has  in  view  the  or- 
ganization of  an  agricultural  society  In 
which  the  farmers  of  the  county  shall 
be  the   chief   stockholders   and    whose 
purpose  shall  be  the  holding  of  corn  con- 
tests and  general  agiicuitural  exhibits, 
with   either   of    which    races   or   other 
amusements  may  be  combined.     It  is 
a  relatively  small  per  cent  of  the  farm- 
ers of  any  state  who  are  able,  or  at 
least  take  pains,   to   attend  the  state 
fair;  hence  a  county  society  organized 
along  the  lines  suggested  would  seem 
fitted  to  fill  a  very  definite  and  useful  i 
place.     Combined  with  the  county  ex- 
periment work  which  Is  being  under- 
taken In  many  localities,  it  would  seem 
to  have  in  it  the  possibility  of  develop- 
Ing  into  a  sort  of  county  agricultural 
experiment  exhibit,  possessing  definite 
and  practical  value  for  the  famiers  of 
the  county  and  forming  a  natural  and 
helpful   auxiliary  of   the  state  experi- 
ment work.    The  fact  that  representa- 
tive farmers  were  stockholJors  would 
give  them   a   personal    Interest    In    Its 
success,  lack  of  which  has  beeu  at  the 
bottom  of  Uie  discontinuance  of  many 
of  these  once  popular  county  exhibits. 
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Inflammatory. 

,  Sciatic.  Scrofuletic/ 

Muscular.  Articular:  I 

SyphliticParalytic. 
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ACUTE   AND 


^EUMATISM 


E  %  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

%  RECOMMENDED 

%         BY  THOUSANDS 


Price,  f  i.oo  a  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  $500 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY  THE 

GERMAN  REMBDV  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN.   F>A. 


cents  a  ton.  the  average  being  00  cents. 

Of  372  comparisons  made  between 
silage  au'i  uonsllage  milk.  «  per  cent 
were  in  favor  of  the  silage  milk,  29  per 
cent  were  In  favor  of  the  nt^nsllage 
and  11  per  cent  Indicated  no  prefer- 
ence. 

The   foregoing   Items   summarize   in 
useful     fashion     the     very     informing 
bulletin  No.  101  of  the  Illinois  experi 
ment  station. 


SILAGE  POINTERS. 

Crops.  Co«t  of  Fllllns  SUo,   K«e«t  cC 
Stlase    on    MllU    Flavor. 

Corn  silage  is.  as  »  rule,  the  most 
economical  succulent  food  that  can  be 
obtalnetl  for  dairy  cows  at  a  season 
when  pasture  is  not  available.  Al- 
though not  a  balanced  ration  In  Itself, 
It  tends  to  heavy  milk  production  and 
economical  milk  can  be  made  I  feed- 
Tbe  VKI-ire  Butcher.  Ing  com  silage  and  a  legume  hay  with- 

The  viila:?e  butcher's  possible  rehabll-  out  the  use  of  much  grain. 
Itation  may  be  one  factor  In  an  in-  By  helping  the  pasture  out  during  dry 
crease  of  the  f amber's  receipts  for  his  periods  with  partial  soiling  more  stock 
products.  While  the  large  cities  are  ^^^  ^^  carried  on  a  given  area  than  by 
making  an  appeal  for  home  dressed  jjj.j„rinK  alone.  No  crop  will  furnish 
meats,  the  consumer  there  cannot  be  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
so  certain  of  getting  what  he  asks  for  ^^^ 

as  can  the  resident  of  the  village  and  1  "«itli  tue  suo  inis  cuu 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  where.  ;  ««'""f  • 


with  iMjpulations  of  :*.im  to  10,(KX)  or 


In  Illinois  com  seems  to  be  the  best 


If  there  is  a  little  toddler  in  your 
home  requiring  con  ;tant  watchhig  and 
entertainment  try  the  p!an  of  build- 
ing a  little  yard  or  pen  about  ten  fe^t 
square  in  some  shady,  protected  place, 
filling  it  with  sand  and  the  child's 
playthings,  where  he  can  play  In  hap- 
pine.  and  safety.  Dress  the  young 
ster  In  a  cool,  sensible  way  and  don't 
worry  every  time  he  gets  his  face 
dirty.  The  child  will  spend  a  great 
many  happy  hours  there,  and  you 
moUier  folks  will  be  the  gainers. 


with  iK>pulatlons  or  imiuij    »   '"'^j"  "^  1  ^,„„,,.  ,.^0,,  for  the  sllo,  and  by  combln- 
12.000.    nearly   every   one    "''nows   his  [  ^^';    [        ^^  ^^  ^e^^,  the 

rr;;•\^r;rXtsToVart;^,f'alng  vau.   .  g^ate.  ton  for  ton. 
the  demand,  and  such  butchers  will,  as 


a  general  rule,  oflTer  a  more  ready 
market  at  higher  prices  for  nearby 
live  stock  of  all  kinds.  This  may  be 
better  for  the  lo<al  butcher  or  may 
not.  However,  the  natural  deduction 
is  that  it  would  be  Ijetter  for  the  farm- 
er contingent  to  such  markets.— Rural 
Magazine. 


It    is   doubtful    If   the    Iowa    "plant 
wizard"  who  has  succeeded  In  propa- 
gating a  8trawberr>-  that  will  produce 
fmlt   t!irou.::hout    the   summer   season 
has  very  much  of  a  bonanza,  after  all. 
We   incline   to   the    view   that,    while 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  berry  line  that 
beats   the   strawberry    for   Its  season, 
it   would   Pnd  bard   sledding   when   It 
came  Into  direct  competition  with  the 
raspberry.     blackberiT.     tomato     and 
muskmeion.     When  a  fellow  has  had 
four  or  five  weeks'  run  of  any  fmlt  or 
vegetable  hes  thankful   that   there   Is 
som»?thlng  else  coming  on  which  will 
give  a  variety.    And  this  Is  truo  even 
of  the  luscious  strawberry. 


When  corn  Is  fully  tasseled  it  con- 
tains less  than  one-fourth  as  much  dry 
matter  as  when  the  ears  are  fully 
glazed.  From  this  stage  to  maturity 
the  lncre:ise  Is  but  slight. 

Tliat  silage  may  keep  well  the  corn 
should  not  be  cut  until  most  of  the  ker- 
nels are  glazetl  and  hard.  If  too  ripe 
the  sllajre  will  not  settle  well  and  the 
air  will  not  be  sufficiently  excluded  to 
prevent  si>olIlng. 

The  corn  Is  most  easily  handled  by 


Whenever  it  Is  possible  for  the  youu»i, 

woman  to  do  so  she  should  supplement  

her  general  or  cultural  education  with  cutting  with  a  com  binder  and  using  a 

a  course  in  domestic  science.     While  silage  cutter  of  large  enough  capacity 


there  are  In  many  such  courses  a  good 
many  culinary  fiuffs  and  frills  and  non- 
essentials, yet  she  will  acquire  there  in 
six  months  a  larger  fund  of  Informa- 
tion  touching   the   science  and   funda- 


to  avoid  the  necessity  of  cutting  bands. 
If  silage  Is  to  keep  well  the  leaves 
and  heavier  parts  must  be  kept  thor- 
oughly mixed,  evenly  distributed  in  the 
sllo  and  well  tramped  next  the  wall. 


mental  facts  of  cooking  than  she  could  |  After  filling,  the  top  six  Inches  should 


stumble  on  to  by  herself  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years.  If  she  has  a  dis- 
cerning mind,  and  every  prospective 
housewife  should  have  this,  she  will  be 
able  ta  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat  !h  the  course  of  domestic  science 
mentioned,  making  use  of  that  which  is 
practical  and  passing  that  which  is 
8Ui>erfluo\i9  and  nonessential. 


be  wet  once  and  the  whole  surface 
tramped  every  day  for  a  week  to  ob- 
tain a  thin,  compact  layer  of  w«II 
rotted  silage  which  will  exclude  the  air. 
Records  of  the  cost  of  sllo  flllinf 
were  kept  by  the  experiment  station  on 
nineteen  different  farms  In  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  the  cost  was 
found  to  range  from  40  cents  to  76 


\ 
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IX 


W  I 


2  A  few  of  Those  Who  Have  Purchased  and  Arc  Breeding  j 

5   I'  .:     ■         "^Wll^HH  from  my  Thorough  Bred  Homers ;  ^ 


Mr.  A.  J.  Heller,  of  513  North  9th  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  a  pair  of  thbrough  bred,  blue  barred  Homers  from  my 
stock.  Mr.  Heller  is  just  a  starter  and  has  the  intention  securing 
more  from  time  to  time  as  he  completes  his  building.  He  will 
simply  raise  .squabs  for  his  own  table. 

Mr.  Alfred  George,  of  817  Cedar  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
bought  two  pairs  of  my  blue  barred  Homers  and  will  breed  for  his 
table  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Rabert,  of  Rising  Sun,  Pa.,  has  a  fine  loft  of  thor- 
ough bred  Homers  which  he  secured  from  my  stock.  Mr.  Rabert 
is  well  pleased  with  the  results  he  is  obtaining. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Rausch,  of  17  North  3rd  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
procured  three  pairs  and  is  breeding  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Welsch,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  is  a  heavy  squab  breeder  of 
fine  Homer  birds  which  he  secured  from  my  loft«. 


over  100,  divide  them  into  lots  of  not 
more  than  twenty-flve,  then  you  can 
watch  them  better,  look  after  them  and 
pick  out  tJie  drones. 

In  building  this  fall  try  to  arrange 
the  size  of  your  houses  so  as  not  to 
waste  much  lumber.  A  good  house  la 
one  seven  and  one-half  feet  high  li 
front  and  four  and  one-half  in  the  rear. 
This  will  take  a  twelve  foot  board,  and 
all  that  is  lost  is  the  sawdust.  The 
greater  economy  we  use  In  the  business 
the  larger  the  profits  are. 

Provide  at  least  six  square  feet  of 
room  In  each  pen  per  bird  and  at  least 
100  square  feet  per  bird  in  the  yards. 

Build  your  houses  damp  proof,  but 
have  plenty  of  sunlight  and  provide  for 
the  circulation  of  air.  Avoid  direct 
drafts  on  the  birds. 

If  the  ground  upon  which  your  house 
is  built  is  low,  provide  board  floors, 
altho-ajjh  earth  floors  are  better  If  they 
can  be  had  dry.— N.  A.  King  In  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Advocate. 


The  accompanying  cut  is  a  reproduction  of  a  comer  of  one  of 
my  lofts,  showing  a  few  selected  thorough  bred,  blue  barred 
Homers.     Address  all  commuincatioiis  to 


J  T       ■     -         ^^1  E.  E.  KHITTLE,  AHentown,  Pa.  ^ 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

It    !■  a    Very    Simple    Ppoc««ii    I«    Vo« 
Onljr   Kno*r    How. 

Water  glass  (sdicate  ol  soda)  is  one 
of  the  best  preparatloua  for  t'jf  pres- 
ervation of  eggs.     Water  alu^s  can  be 
obtained  from  your  druggist  and  is  a 
cigar  sirupy  fluid.     -Mix  one  pint  in  an 
eartbeuware  or  glass  with  nine  pints 
of   boiling  water.     Do  not   use  metal. 
This  solution  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
belare  being  used.     See  that  the  eggs 
are   clean    and    strictly    fre-sh.      Pack 
them  in  a  stone,  glass  or  wooden  ves- 
sel that  is   water  tight  and  perfectly 
clean.      When    the    container    is    two-  | 
thirds  full  of  eggs  pour  the  cold  water  | 
glass  solution  carefully  over  them,  al-  | 
lowing  tlie  solution  to  stand  about  two  , 
inches   higher  than   the   t  )pmost   layer 
of  eggs.     Cover  the  container  tightly 
an«l  place  It  in  a  cool,  dry  place  to  be 
kept  there  until  the  eggs  are  wanted 
for  u.se.     Tlie  room  in  which  tlie  eggs 
are  kept  should  be  cool  and  the  air  pure 
and  sweet,  as  clean  as  you  w  mid  keep 
a  milk  room.    If  the  room  Is  too  warm 
a  gummy  deposit  will  be  found  upon 
the  eggs  when  they  are  removed.    When 
the  eggs  are  wanted  for  use  they  may 
be  taken  from  the  solnticu.  driinl  and 
packed   in  cases   for  market.     An  or- 
dinary    observer     cannot     distinguish 
them  from  an  ordinary  fresh  case  egg. 
They  ran  be  nseil  satisfactorily  for  all 
cullnnry  purposes  except  boiling.  Init  if 
they  are  to  l)e  boiled  the  large  end  of 
the  egg  should  be  pie.ced  with  a  coarse 
darning  netnlle.     Even   then   they   are 
llal)le  to  burst  open.     Eggs  will  keep 
in  this  solution  frr>m  six  to  ten  months. 
The  solution  should  be  made  fresh  for 
each  lot  of  eggs  pa<ked. 


mg  sufficient  to  restrain  them.— Clar- 
ence W.  Kiug  in  Feather. 


THE  GUINEA   FOWL. 


(be 


Geene  a*  Pood. 

Geese    are    being    more    extensively 
cultivate<l    In   the   attractive   varieties 
for    tiie    table,    says   a    writer   in    the 
Feather.     The   Touiou.se   and    Embdeu 
are  the  great  heavyweiglit  table  gee.se. 
These,  when  bred  true,  are  superb  in 
(luality.     Coupled    with    these   are   the 
African    and    the   Ciunese   geese.     The 
Canadian  wild  goosv'.  crossed  with  Wut 
African    or    the    other    varieties,    tluis 
producing  mongrel  geese  for  the  mar- 
ket, has  become  most  popular  through- 
out New  England.    The  mongrel  goose 
comes  from  crossing  the  wild  Canadian 
goo    •  :;u«l  liiu  -Mric.i.i  goose  most  suc- 
cc;  sfully;  also  coupled  with  the  Emb- 
den    and    the    Toulouse.     The    young 
from  this  cross  are  never  used  for  pur- 
poses  of    reprotluctlon.    but   are    most 
palatable  table  poultry.    In  all  my  ex- 
I  eri.'uce  i  have  never  enjoycil  a  wate.'- 
fowl    with   eiiual    relish    to   that   with 
I  which  1  have  enjoyed  a  well  fitted  mon- 
I  grel    goose.     When    once    successfully 
1  paired— the  Canadian  gander   with  an 
African   goose— they    should    never    be 
\  separated,  but  kept  mated  as  producers 
I  as    long   as   they    can    be  successfully 
handled  in  this  way. 


The    BInok    CayoRn    Duck. 

The    Cayug.i    duck    should    have    a 

glossy  black  head,  dark  hazel  eyes,  a 

dark   bill,   a   gracefully   curving  neck. 

clad  In  black  feathers  with  a  greenish 

luster,  a  long,  broad  back,  a  long,  finely 

shaped,  plump  body  of  a  glossy  black 

hue  and  long,  well  folded  black  wings. 

The  primaries  of  the  duck  sometimes 

are  a  dark  brown  and  the  coverts  of 

the  drake  a  ver>-  green  Idack,  with  the 

tail   feathers   black  and   the   feet  and 

shanks    black.      The    plumage   of    the 

drake    should    l>e    glossy    black    with 

green  reflections. 

The  body  of  the  Cayuga  is  golden  yel- 
low when  dressed  for  market,  and  the 
average  weight  for  the  drake  is  eight 
pounds;  for  the  duck  seven  pounds.  I 
have  had  Cayugas  weigh  when  very  fat 
eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  pair. 
The  Cayuga  is  extremely  hardy  and 
ranks  among  Uie  best  layers,  produc- 
ing eighty  to  ninety  eggs  In  the  spring, 
sometimes  laying  in  the  autumn.  The 
flesh  of  the  Cayuga  is  considered  by 
competent  Judges  to  be  of  the  highest 
quality.  Care  in  feeding  must  be  tak- 
en, as  they  fatten  easily.  They  are 
quiet  and  mild  in  disposition  and  are 
rarely  aj^le  to  fly,  a  two, foot  board  be- 


Care   of    the   Brooder. 

il'  chicks  do  not  have  dean  tiuarters, 
with  clean   surroundings,   tliey   cannot 
thrive,  according  to  M.  Uhl  in  Poultry  : 
Success.      The    broo<ler   must   l>e   kept  i 
clean,  and  there  should  never  be  a  l)ad 
smell  In  it.     It  is  good  to  clean  every  j 
other  day  and  move  the  brooder  a  little,  j 
Scatter  any  kind  of  chaff  or  fine  straw  \ 
over  the  floor;  also  a  little  sand  or  gar- 
den soil.    (Jive  good  fresh  water  often 
and  iiceiJ  the  fountain  clean. 

Never  throw  the  food  over  the  filth, 
either  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the 
inooder.  nor  by  any  means  have  any 
kind  of  food  lying  around  to  get  sour, 
as  by  eating  this  chicks  are  almost 
sure  to  get  sick— that  is,  l>owel  trouble. 
It  pays  to  keep  things  clean,  as  then 
lice  cannot  get  a  start. 


Do   Not   CroTTd   the   Chick*. 

Do  not  put  too  many  chicks  In  a 
brooder.  Between  50  and  100  will  do, 
but  50  Is  best.  Too  much  or  too  little 
heat,  soft  aad  sour  food  and  not  enoiigh 
exercise  are  the  causes  of  bowel  trou- 
ble. At  present  the  condition  of  things 
is  such  that  we  must  depend  to  raise 
our  chicks  with  the  aid  of  brooders. 
The  old  way  is  getting  too  8k>w  for 
most  people  now. 


4    Valuable    Bird    to     Have     on 
Farm  of  Averase  Sis*. 

One   of  the   main    reasons   why   the 
guinea  fowl  is  so  eminently  suited  to 
farms  is  that  a  free  range  Is  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  success.    It  is  almost 
useless  attempting  to  rear  the  chickens 
or  to  maintain  the  adult  stock  In  con- 
finement.    I    know    several    cases    In 
which  sucli  a  practice  has  been  tried, 
but  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  It 
ftas  proved  a  success,  says  a  writer  In 
the  Feather.    It  Is  surprising  how  far 
the  birds  will  wander  during  the  day. 
I  have  frequently  seen  them  two  and 
three  miles  away  from  home,  but  there 
Is  little  fear  of  their  not  returning  at 
night,  as  invariably  with  the  approach 
of  evening  they  return  to  the   home- 
stead.   Guinea    fowls    are    wonderful 
foragers,  and  after  the  first  few  weeks 
they  will  o';taln  nearly  sutliclcnt  food 
to  support   themselves.    During  seven 
months   out   of  the   twelve   the    adult 
birds  re<piire  practically  no  feeding,  as 
they  are  ab'e  to  find  a  plentiful  supply 
of   seeds,    grubs   and   insects   to  keep 
them  in  a  giwd  condition,  and  it  is  only  j 
during  the  winter  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  much  artificial  food,  two 
small  feeds  a  day  proving  ample. 

In    order    to    succeed    with    guinea 
fowls,  it  is  necessary  that  the  location 
shall   be    suitable.    Upon    heavy    clay  , 
land  they  do  not  thrive  well,  the  most  1 
suitable   soil   consisting   of   a    medium 
ioam     upon    a    gravel    subsoil.    Very 
sandy  soil  is  not  good,  as  it  contains 
so  little  animal  life,  without  which  suc- 
cess   can    never    be    attained.    When  ' 
they  are  upon  dry.  well  drained  land  j 
very  little  difficulty  Is  experienced  in 
rearing  the  chickens,  and  they  only  re- 
quire careful  attention  during  the  first 
few   weeks  of   their  lives.    After  this 
they  are  able  to  work  for  their  own 
livin-JT  and  are  no  more  trouble  to  their 
owners. 

In  one  respect  it  has  been  found  im- 
possil>le  to  thoroughly  domesticate 
guinea  fowls.  They  always  steal  their 
nests  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to  sit 
In  specially  constructed  boxes.  Even 
with  a  flock  of  about  200,  which  were 
as  tame  as  ordinary  fowls.  It  was  Im- 
possilde  to  make  the  hens  sit  in  the 
place  provided.  In  a  few  cases,  when 
it  Avas  accomplished,  the  percentage 
hatched  was  extremely  poor,  and  those 
that  did  make  their  exit  from  the  shell 
were  delicate  and  weakly. 


The  Sqnab   Thot's  "Wanted. 

It  Is   true  many  are  going  into  the 
squab    business,    whether    they    know 
much  or  little  about  the  ups  and  downs 
of  that  kind  of  work,  says  American 
Poultry  Advocate.     By  that  many  Im- 
agine  the   business   will   be   overdone. 
Not  much  fear  along  that  line,  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  constant  and  In- 
creasing demand.     And  as  the  supply 
of   game   Is   getting  scarce   and   more 
scarce  each  year,  there  Is  going  to  be 
continued  increase  for  futurity.     Now 
the  market  calls  loudly  for  a  nice  white 
meated  squab,  and  the  prices  paid  are 
remunerative  enough  for  time  and  trou- 
ble taken  to  procure  this  desired  epi- 
cure. 


Boyer'a   Poultry   Chatter. 

M.  K.  Boyer,  perhaps  the  greatest 
authority  in  the  IJnltetl  States  on  utili- 
tarian poultry  keeping,  has  the  follow- 
In;:  In  the  Western  Poultry  Journal: 

ixhon  there  is  a  lack  of  egg  produc- 
tion it  is  scarcely  ever  attributed  to 
t1ie  management,  although  it  Is  general- 
ly due  to  som-j  condition  that  comes  be- 
cause of  the  management. 

Tlie  hen  that  produces  120  eggs  a 
year  will  pay  her  way  and  should  be 
entertained  royally  on  the  farm. 

To  know  what  a  hen  Is  doing  Is  a 
requisite  to  Improvement.  When  it 
Is  known  that  a  hen  produces  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  pounds  of  eggs  In  a  year 
It  means  that  she  must  be  fed  so  as  to 
assist  her  In  doing  so.  She  should  have 
the  kind  of  feed  that  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  the  egg  In  their  most  avail- 
able form. 

Well  cared  for  hens  should  give  at 
least  a  00  per  cent  supply  of  eggs. 

Laying  hens  should  never  be  so  fat 
as  to  prevent  the  gizzard  being  felt. 
If  food  Is  given  In  excess  of  what  Is 
requinnl  to  support  life  It  Is  disposed 
of  mostly  in  three  ways— some  hens 
put  on  tiesh.  some  fat  and  some  lay 
eggs.  The  flesh  can  be  found  In  the 
breast,  wln-s  and  thighs,  the  fat  In  the 
Btern  and  abdomen  and  the  eggs  In  the 

nest. 

I.  K.  Felch  says  utility  must  not  be 
Ibrgotten.  No  breed  that  falls  in  prac- 
tical points  can  long  stand  well  in  pop- 
I  ularity.  And  the  practical  points  are: 
Great  productiveness  In  eggs,  even 
colored,  even  shaped,  generous  sized 
eggs  and  the  greatest  possible  Increase 
of  weight  for  food  consumed. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
egg  from  a  good  layer  is  more  likely 
to  produce  a  good  layer  than  an  egg 
from  a  poor  layer. 


Flavor  of  KKttm. 

The  flavof  (»f  hens'  eggs  is  declared 
by  an  Englisli  medical  man  to  bo  very 
materially  aflTected  by  foo<l.  When  Uie 
hens  are  scavengers  their  eggs  are 
made  unfit  to  eat.  but  a  diet  of  gccA 
pure  grains  produces  remarkably  Bnc 
and  sweet  eggs. 


Bnildlns   SavKeatlona. 

It  Is  not  the  kind  of  a  house  we 
build,  but  the  way  we  build  it.  A 
house  10  by  12  will  give  us  120  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Do  not  put  twenty- 
flve  light  Brahmas  to  that  house  and 
expect  good  results,  for  If  you  do  you 
will  be  disappointed.  However,  you 
could  put  twenty  Rocks  or  Wyandottes 
In  that  pen  or  twenty-flve  Leghorns  or 
any  of  the  smaller  varieties. 

If  you  have  a  flock  of  birds  numberintr 


Condensed  Hen  WlBdom. 

A  good  Incubator  is  all  right  If  you 
run  It  right.  A  poor  one  Is  wrong  no 
matter  how  you  run  It.  Don't  buy  a 
poor  one  because  It  Is  cheap  in  price. 
Cheap  in  price  may  mean  dear  at  any 
price. 

Don't  overcrowd  the  chicks  and  see 
that  the  brood  coops  have  ample  ven- 
tilation. A  close,  stuffy  brood  coop 
is  the  best  kind  of  an  Invitation  to 
disease. 

Corn  Is  not  to  be  despised  as  an  egg 
producer,  although  it  may  l>e  well  to 
feed  it  with  a  little  caution  during  the 
hot  summer  months. 

If   the   hens   don't    lay.   trj-    feeding 
them  a  little.    We  have  seen  this  tried 
la    numl)er  of   times,   and   the  reau.-^i 
were  somewhat  surprising. 
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MAKING  A  NEW  BREED. 

How  the   Silver  Penelled  lPVyando*«« 
IVaa  Produced. 

The  first  step  In  the  production  of 
the  Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte  consist- 
ed of  mating  a  dark  Brahma  hen  to  a 
partridge  Wyandotte  male,   which   re- 
sulted In  silver  females  and  in  silyer 
males  with  red  wings,  says  American 
Agriculturist.       Simultaneously     dark 
Brahma  and  Silver  Penciled  Hamburg 
females  were  mated  to  a  Silver  Laced 
Wyandotte  male.    These  matings  pro- 
duced AVyandotte  Brahmas  and  Wyan- 
dotte Hamburgs;  therefore  the  offspring 
of  the  mating  of  the  latter  contained 
one-half  Wyandotte,  one-quarteu  Brah- 
ma  and    one-<iuarter   Hamburg   blood. 
While  the  object  was  the  production  of 
a  specimen  well  deflned  in  the  minds  of 
the  originators,  there  appeared  at  In- 
tervals in  the  process  a  variety  of  col- 
orings, shapes  and  markings  unsought 


POULTRY  FECOTNO. 
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Meal*' 
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Albamea**    and    "Bona 
Make  (laick  Growth. 

The  question  as  to  the  source  of  addi- 
tional protein  for  the  ration  In  poultry 
feeding  is  Important,  particularly  when  1 
large  flocks  are   kept   In  conflnement. 
Experiments  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  ex- 
periment station  have  shown  that  at 
times,  especially  during  periods  of  rap- 
Id  growth  by  the  young,  there  is  need- 
»d  In  the  ration  a  much  larger  propor- 
llon  of  protein  and  of  mineral  matter 
than    is    supplied    by    the    foods    that 
must  chiefly  be  used,  as  the  cemmou 
grains.    To  prevent  a  lack  of  these  es- 
sential constituents  various  concentrat- 
ed  byproducts  are  fed. 

Of  three  highly  nitrogenous  rations 
fed  to  ducklings  one  contalidng  dried 
l»lood  and   bone  meal  was   associated 
with  much  slower  rate  of  growth  than 
one   containing   animal   meal   and  an- 
other containing  "milk  albumen"  and 
bone  meal,  though  the  same  amount  of 
food  under  each  ration  gave  equal  In- 
crease In  weight.     The  superiority  of 
the  two  rations  seemed  due  chiefly  to 
their  greater  palatablllty. 
RatlouH  That  Punh  Yonns  Chick*. 
Of   four  rations  carrying  much  c<JU- 
centrated  food  one  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  gluten  meals  proved  In- 
ferior when  fed  to  young  chicks  to  an- 
oUier   having    In    addition    bone    me-" 


BRlLbPtMG   TURKEYS. 

lltina  na  to  the  Matlnff  of  tba 
Bruuxe    Variety. 

Vigor  is  the  most  essential  thing  to 
consider    In    mating    turkeys,    says    a 
poultrymau  in  National  Stockman  and 
loarmer.     After  we  get  vigor  then  we 
look  to  the  size.     We  must  consider 
size,  as  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  who  wish  to  buy  a 
»om  or  hen  wish  size;  hence  it  would  be 
useless  to  mate  and  breed  turkeys  that 
were  small,  under  size,  but  be  wisdom 
to  breed  only  from  the  largest  turkeys 
possible  to  obtain.    When  we  say  "lar- 
jtest  possible"  we  do  not   mean  large, 
overgrown  turkeys,  but  turkeys  that 
are  lar-o  and  harmoniously  built.    Last, 
but  not  least  by  any  means,  we  con- 
sider fine  marking  of  plumage. 

We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  shape,  how- 
ever, as  we  go  along,  because  shape  is 
Just  as  Important  as  color.  We  prefer 
a  torn  with  broad  back  across  the  shoul- 
ders, rising  In  a  nice  curve  from  neck 
to  center  of  back.  The  back  Is  too  of- 
ten found  too  flat  and  straight  and  too 
narrow  as  well.    To  get  size  we  must 


carefully  examined   while  made  tight 
on  the  old  house. 

Another  point  Is  that  it  is  only  after 
one  has  built  a  poultry  house  and  used 
it  a  year  that  he  knows  what  he  wants. 
No  man  ever  built  a  poultry  house  that 
he  could  not  see  something  to  Improve 
about  It,  and  It  Is  this  experience  that 
Is  assisting  to  get  more  eggs  In  winter. 
Then  there  are  the  roosts  and  nests. 

Those  who  have  spent  hours  per- 
forming the  work  of  cleaning  out  the 
poultry  houses  will  appreciate  any  la- 
bor saving  contrivances,  and  the  time 
to  adopt  them  Is  before  the  winter  be- 
gins. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  house  have 
plenty  of  windows,  so  as  to  secure 
sunlight  and  warmth.  Nothing  is  BO 
repugnant  to  fowls  as  darkness  durlug 
the  day.  and  tiiey  will  fre«iueutly  re- 
main in  a  storm  outside  rather  than 
keep  witliiu  the  walls  of  a  dark  house. 
Begin  the  fall  right  and  prepare  for 
the  winter  early  so  as  to  have  tlie  hens 
and  pullets  laying  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in. 
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BIIiVBB  PENCIIiED  WYANDOTTE  COCK. 

and  many  times  Inexplicable  in  the 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  matter  of 
selection  then  became  a  serious  one. 
The  ordeal  of  beginning  again  fre- 
quently calletl  into  play  a  high  <iuality 
of  Judgment  and  a  vast  fund  of  pa- 
tience. 

The  standard  calls  for  yellow  shanks 
and  skin.  These  are  oftentimes  difficult 
to  obtain,    together    with    the   desired 
white  In  the  feather.     The  two  colors 
are  really  somewliat  inconsistent,  con-  1 
slderlng   the   natural    plumage   of    the  I 
Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte,  as  the  yel- 
low pigment  is  likely  to  run  into  the  | 
feather  and   deaden   the  bright,   clean  j 
white  nece8:».iry  to  make  up  the  desired 
contrast  with  the  black:    The  male  birds 
seem  to  hold  the  yellow  shaucs  more 
naturally  than  the  females.    .     there- 
fore the  breezier  Snds  a  dusky  yellow 
appearing   on    the    female   shanks,    he 
must  not  be  discouraged;  It  is  nature 
and  hardly   truly  objectionable.     Pos- 
sessed of  an  unusual  share  of  beauty, 
they  are  likewise  a  general  utility  fowl. 
They  are  full,   round   and  plump  and 
reach  maturity  quickly.    The  standard 
weights   are:   Cock,   eight   aud   a    half 
pounds;  the  hen  six  and  a  half  i>ounus 
and  the  pulet  flve  aud  a  half  pounds. 
Larger  birds  are  often  exhibited,  and 
the   increase   in   weight   seems   not   to 
have  Interfered  with  a  high  score.   The 
utility   bird    may    be   bred   to   weight, 
but   tlie  exhibition    bird   ought   not  to 
run  above  the  standard  weights. 


and  much  Inferior  to  others  In  whic 
most  of  the  gluten  meal  was  replaced 
by  animal  meal  or  a  byproduct  called 
"milk  albumen."  Uupalatability  seem- 
ed largely  responsible  for  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  two  rations.  The  poorest 
was  also  deflcient  in  mineral  matter. 

The  rations  containing  "milk  albu- 
men" were  uiore  palatable  and  seemed 
more  healthful  than  the  others,  but 
owing  to  the  hlj^her  price  for  this  food 
it  was  not  profita!»ly  used  in  the  de- 
sired .luantity.  The  rations  containing 
animal  meal  were  more  profitably  fed. 

The  results  and  observations  In  gen- 
eral show  a  greater  disadvantage  in 
the  free  use  of  foods  of  uncertain  pal- 
atablllty and  healthfulness  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth  than  at  any 
other  time. 


FnttenlnK  Broiler*. 

As  a  formula  of  the  feed  to  be  usefl 
for  the  last  two  weeks  In  the  fattening 
of   "milk   fed   broilers"    Country    Gen- 
tleman  gives  the   following:     Mix  to- 
gether 100  pounds  of  white  or  yellow 
cornmeal.    100  pounds   of  whe:it   mid- 
dlings  and  30  pounds  of  animal  meal,  1 
this  mixture  to  l)e  fed  In  the  proper-  I 
tlons  of  one  poimd  of  mixed  meal  to  , 
two  pounds  of  skim  milk,  either  fresh  | 
or  sov.r.     If  white  flesh  Is  desired  us-  | 
73  pounds  of  fine  ground  oats  and  2') 
pounds  of  cornmeal. 

A    Fine   \*'hlte    Rock. 

The  Illustration,  reproduced  from 
American  Poultry  Journal,  shows  a 
pedigreed    White   Plymouth    Uo<  k   hen 


The  Hond  of  the  Pen. 

The  pen  should  consist  of  as  many 
bens  as  the  male  bird  can  give  proper 
attention  to  and  no  more,  but  the  ex- 
act point   when   we  reach   the  proper 
limit  IS  a  ditticult  thing  to  set  down  in 
black   and   white,  simply  because  the 
best  number  is  variable  with  members 
of  the  same  flock.   The  estimates  given 
by  various  breeders  vary  all  the  way 
from    five    to   six    to   fifteen    or    even 
twenty   hens   to  each  active,   vigorous 
male,   but  the   latter  estimate   Is  one 
which  In  the  practice  we  have  never 
found  satisfactory.    In  the  majority  of 
cases  ten  hens  will  be  found  to  be  as 
many  as  one  cock  can  properly  attend 
BO  as  to  Insure  the  best  average  of  fer- 
tilized eggs  and  the  most  robust  chicks. 
Head   your   pen    with    a   nice,    blocky 
chap.    In  picking  out  the  females  to 
run  with  the  cock  It  Is  well  to  make  a 
trial   mating  early   In  the  season  and 
cull  out  those,  If  any.  to  which  he  Is 
ugly  or  Indifferent  until  only   his  fa- 
vorites are  left— Poultry  Standard. 


BKOKZB  TCBKKT  COCK. 

have  the  male  of  good,  strong,  broad 
back,  neck  of  a  light  rich  bronze  color. 
The  Lie;;st  s-ould  Le  very  broad  and 
full,  lU-lit.  billiluut  bronze  In  color.  We 
find  If  the  1  re.st  Is  narrow  In  the  male 
and  fails  to  fill  out  plump  and  round 
such  a  toKi  IS  not  likely  to  transmit  slse 
to  his  progeny. 

We  prefer  a  tom  with  a  long,  deep 
body,  lu'.ndsome  i;i  sliape.  black  In  col- 
or, shaded  with  Lroiize.  but  should  not 
be  80  l)rilli:int  as  tlie  breast.    A  great 
many  In  m  iling  a  tom  lose  sight  of  the 
color  of  fluff.     This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant section  with  us.  and  we  see  that 
every  fluff  featlier  as  near  as  possible 
is  black,  ending  In  a  wide  black  and 
bronze,  terminating  In  a  white  edging. 
We    select    hens    of    large    size    and 
markings  rlmilar  io  those  of  toms.  but 
less  brilliant,  with  edging  of  feathers 
dull  white  or  gray.     We  have  placed 
more  stress  on  the  tom  from  the  fact 
the  tom  has  more  Influence  on  shape 
and  color  of  the  offspring  than  the  fe- 
males,  yet   some   breeders'    views  are 
the  reverse  of  this.     As  our  experience 
has  been  to  build  up  In  size  and  weight 
quickly,  we  like  a  large  pullet  to  breed 
from,  its  a  great  Influence  Is  transmit- 
ted to  the  progeny  from  females  when 
.t   comes    to    size.      We    mate    ten   or 
twelve  hen^  to  one  tom.  yet  some  breed- 
ers use  oi.'y  one  tom   to  eighteen  or 
twenty  hen^  with  good  results. 


CluekM   and   CacWlea. 

The  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  recommends  in  warding  off 
roup  a  decrease  In  the  i)roportlon  of 
corn  and  an  Increase  in  the  proportion 
of  nunit  food  In  the  daily  ration. 

For  sneezing  and  slight  colds  a  sim- 
ple remedy  is  a  tal)lespoonful  of  kero- 
sene in  the  drinking  water,  to  be  re- 
peated for  several  days  in  success. 

For  sore  head  or  chicken  pox  an  oint- 
ment made  of  two  parts  lard  and  one 
part  kerosene  is  rellald  •.  Another  cure 
for  sore  head  Is  bathing  with  salt  wa- 
ter and  afterward  anointing  with  car- 
bolize^l  vaseline. 

Cases  of  roup  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  placing  a  little  bromide  of 
potassium  In  the  drinking  water. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  cry 
of  cholera  comes  from  sections  where 
corn  Is  the  main  diet. 

Disease  comes  to  many  flocks  through 
the  drinking  vessels.  Disease  lurks  U 
filthy  water  fountains. 


Poultry    House*    of    Coaerete. 

Poultry  houses  built  of  concrete  are 
strong,  warm,  frostproof,  fireproof, 
cheap  and  everlasting.  They  are  prac- 
tically free  from  mites  and  lice  and  can 
be  qiiii  kly  renovated  and  cleaned.  At 
least  these  are  some  of  the  claims 
made  by  their  advocates. 

The  picture  from  American  Agricul- 
turist shows  an  Incubator  room  of  con- 


CON(  UKTK  INCUBATOR  HOUSE. 

Crete  built  by  nn  enterprising  Missouri 
poultrymau.  In  which,  he  says,  he  ran 
a  numlM-r  of  Incubators  right  along 
during  the  ver>'  coldest  weather.  He 
keeps  Ills  concrete  poultry  houses  nice- 
ly whiti'waslie<l  Inside  and  out  and 
says  the  cost  of  these  houses  was  less 
than  If  they  ha.l  been  built  of  lumber. 


HUE  HAS  THE  GOOD  POINTS. 

bred  and  owned  by  Victor  D.  Caneday. 
Taylors  Falls.  Minn.  She  is  very  fine 
in  botu  color  and  shiipe  and  laid  elglity- 
slx  eggs  In  four  months  In  her  second 
laying  year.  Her  grandam  laid  over 
•200  eggs  in  a  .year. 


OeeHc  a*   l^ayera. 

Young  geese  usually  In.v  from  eight- 
een to  twenty-four  eg?:s  the  first  sea 
son.  and  old  ge.-se  will  lay  from  thirty 
to  forty  during  the  season.  Youns 
geese  very  seldom  get  broody  the  first 
season. 


THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

winter  Quarter*  of  FowU  Shonld  B« 
Prepared    For   Occupancy. 

It  Is  not  too  soon  to  Ijegin  prepara- 
tions for  next  winter,  says  Farm  Jour- 
aal.  Too  soon  to  do  the  work  Is  not 
•o  be  considered  unless  there  Is  nothing 
to  do.  It  is  surprising  how  much  one 
^^•I1I  have  to  do  when  winter  comes  on 
iud  he  Is  uni)repared. 

The  poultry  house  may  require  over- 
hauling In  various  ways  or  a  new  one 
may  be  built.  Jt  will  be  found  that  a 
new  house  will  be  less  damp  if  built 
soon  enough  to  allow  the  woml  to  sea- 
son before  winter.  Earth  fioors  that 
have  l)ecn  saturated  with  the  drop- 
pings of  the  fowls  should  be  removed 
to  the  depth  of  six  Inches  and  fresh 
material  useil,  and  the  roof  should  be 


GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  EsUte  and  Insurance. 

Should  you  desire  to  locate  in.  or  «bo«t  »»\|» 
ever  prospJinK  city  of  AUentown.  P...  tt  wiU  be 
of  your  advuntage  to  c«U  or  write  u«. 

We  Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

— AI»I>— 

Houses  for  Sale 

AlBO  desirable  building  loU  for  mIc. 


Can  or  iiddi 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 
LENTZ  BUILDING, 
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"MILK"  CHICKENS. 


Renrlnff   of   These    Dellcnoles   Sbonld 
Resnlt    III    i'ruflt. 

Tlie  raising  of  little  chicks  or  "milk" 
clilclitMis    i8   a    ln-iUK'li   of   the   poultry 
ludustry  which  yii'lds  ii  nxiicli  and  prof- 
itable return  whore  practiced,  but  has 
not  been  much  exploited  In  this  coun- 
try,  says   A.    V.   MetM-sch    in   Western 
I'oultry   Jotirnal.     These  dainty    little 
birds   are   gnnit   favoiites    in    Belfriuui 
and  in  France,  and  most  of  those  which 
app»':ir  on  tlie  tal)ie  in  tiiose  countries 
are  ori>,'inated  Iruiu  "niillv"  chiciis  and 
there    is    an     increasing    denuuid    for 
"milk"  chickens  in  liealth  resorts  and 
the   wealthii^r   towns   wliich    nil^'lit  all 
be  met  by  local  poultry  keepers.    The 
chickens   should  be  hatched  in  March 
and    April,   as   the  trade   does  not  ex- 
tend   l)eyond   the   end   of   June.      Soft 
food    only    must   be  given   the  birds— 
crouud     oats,     oatmeal,     carnmoai,     a 
little    fat   added    durini;   tiie    last    two 
weeks.     Sand  and   tine  j;i"it  should  be 
8upi)lied    and    sweet    milk    instead   of 
water  for  drinking.     At  six  weeks  the 
liinls   weigh    from   twelve   to  fourteen 
ounces  and  are  solil  at  40  cents.     They 
are  fasted  for  a  few  hours  before  be- 
ing   killed    and    are    plucked    (but    not 
drawn),  tied  with  fine  string,  so  as  to 
throw    up   the    breast,    and   packed   in 
flat    cardl)oard    boxes    containing    one 
dozen,   with  tissue  i)aper  around  each 
bird.     For  private  trade  they   <an  l)e 
finger     drav.n     and     neatly     prepared. 
Tln'y  are  very  sweot,  tendtT  and  nour 
ishing  and  an  ideal  delicacy  for  an  in- 
valid. 


KluK   of  Barred    Plymouth   Rock«. 

It  is  a  gratifying  coincidence  to 
American  Barred  Tiymouth  Rock 
breeders,  says  F.  L.  Sewell  In  Reliable 
Poultry  .Totirnal.  to  note  that  the  cock 
that  had  the  characteristics  to  win  at 
the  New  Yoi  k  show  also  had  the  qual- 


XHE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


riKST  PKIZS  CO<  K,   NKW   YOBK,    1906. 

ities  to  attract  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced English  judge.««,  who  said,  "He 
can  win  at  the  English  shows." 

That  an  American  breeder  can  sell 
to  such  an  experienced  English  Judge 
shows  which  way  prosperity  is  rolling. 
British  fanciers  want  America's  best 
products  in  Barred  riyniouth  Uocks— 
In  fact,  the  world  wants  them,  for  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  in  America  Is 
bred  to  the  most  practical  Ideal  in 
form  and  the  most  progressive  and  at- 
tractive pattern  In  marking  ever  at- 
tained In  the  history  of  the  breed. 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSE. 

t\  This  Music  House 

you  will  find  the  largest  and  finest  display  of  high  grade  and  reliable  Pianos  to  be  seen  in 
one  music  house  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

We  represent  and  sell  such  high  grade  and  well  known  Pianos  like  the 

Steinway,    Hardman, 

Lester,   Etc. 

There  is  one  fact  we  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  intending  Piano 
purchaser  and  that  is — 

*'WHAT  YOU  GET  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  PAY/' 

A  low  price  without  quality  doe.s  not  constitute  a  Piano  bargain.  Pianos  like  the  Stein - 
way,  the  Hardman  and  the  Lester  have  a  reputation  for  honest  Piano  value  the  world  over, 
and  they  are  leaders  in  their  respective  grades. 

We  ask  you  to  come  and  inspect  these  superb  instruments.  You  are  not  asked  to  buy— 
you  are  not  importuned.     But  come  to  look,  to  examine,  and  to  buy,  if  you  please. 

If  you  want  a  Piano  and  do  not  have  the  ready  cash,  we  give  you  all  the  credit  you  waut 
and  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay. 

SHEET  MUSIC. 

Any  piece  of  Sheet  Music  you  want  is  here— or  jjetable— at  lowest  prices. 


KRAMER'S  Music  House, 


54^4  Hamilton  St., 


ALLENTOWN, 


PENNA. 


EgK   lAylns    Coinp«*lltlon». 

'    The  ninth  month  of  the  Hawksbury 
college  (Australia)  contest  is  over,  and 
the   report   Is  at  hand.     Single   Comb 
White   Leghorns  stand  at  the  top  for 
the   nine   months   with   1,121    eggs    to 
the  credit  of  six  hens.     This  is  within 
a  fraction  of  187  eggs  per  hen  and  Is 
excellent.     The  second   pen   is  one  of 
Imperials,  a  new  breed,  with  1,039  eggs 
credited   to   them.     Black    Langshans 
stand  next  with  984.  Black  Orpingtons 
come  next  with  98().  Silver  Dottes  have 
062,  and  then  LeghornH,  Single  Comb 
Whites  again,  come  along  In  order  w^ith 
955.    The  llockdale  competition  for  the 
(game  period  of  time  stands:  Black  Or- 
pingtons, 1,154,  averaging  192  eggs  per 
hen  for  the  nine  months;  Single  Comb 
White   Leghorns,   1.113;   Black    Mlnor- 
<»8.  1.100;  Rose  Co:nl)  White  Leghorns, 
1,106;  Black  Orpingtons,  1,104. 


AN   EXCELLENT  FEEDER. 

k  simple  novice  Thiit   Haw  Served  It« 
Purpose    Admirably. 

As  I  co\iM  tind  in  none  of  my  papers 
or  books  a  description  of  a  feetler  to  my  | 
notion,  I  set  about  to  devise  and  build  j 
one,  says  E.  E.  Whitney  in  American 
Ponltry   Journal.     I   succeeded   to  my 
»jii ire  satisfaction.    The  accompanying 
'.llnstrations  and  description  will  enable 
any  one  to  build  similar  ones.  ^  Mine 
are  eight  feet  Iting.  twenty  Inches  high 
And  twelve  inches  wide,  and  will  each 
McomuKMiate  thirty-two  hens  or  forty- 
eig'it  half  grown  chicks  without  crowd- 
ing.    Calculate  f<nir  hens  to  each  foot- 
that  Is.  two  on  each  side  of  feeder-or 
six   chicks,   and   build   any   length  de- 
slretl.    It  re<iuires  l)ut  little  more  labor 
to  build  a  long  one  than  a  short  one, 
though  a  five  or  six  foot  feeder  would 
be  more  convenient  for  one  person  to 
carry. 

Of  dressed  luml)er  seven-eighths  or 
one  mch  thick  it  requires  two  pieces 
12    by    19    inches,    one    piece    twelve 


nine  Inches  by   eight   feet,   three  four  ; 
Inches  by  eight  feet  and  sixteen  laths 
which    are    two    Inches   by    four   feet. 
Cut  notches   1  by  4  Inches  In  the  top 
corners  of  the  two  12  by  19  end  boards  , 
and  nail  cleats  l)eIow  a  line  five  inches  | 
from  the  bottom  ends.   Bevel  four  laths 
and  nail  them  on  the  twelve  inch  by  ■ 
eight  foot  board,  the  thick  edges  flush 
with   the  edu'e.^   of   the   board.     These 
will  preveu*^   the  feeil  being  raked  off 
the  sides.    Thru  set  up  the  end  boards, 
lay  the  l>ottom  board  on  the  cleats  and 
nail  to  them  with  light  nails;  also  nail 
tliroucrh  the  end   l)oards  into  the  ends 
of  tlio  bottom   board  with  long  nails. 
1  Then  a  four  inch  l)oard  Is  to  be  nailed 
'  Into   the   notches   at   the   top   on    each 
side,  and  the  frame  is  made.   Cut  laths 
Ipto   twelve    Inch    pieces   and   nail  on 
each  side.     The  easiest  way  Is  to  lay 
'  the  feeler  on  one  side,  leave  the  width 
i  of  a  lath  and  nail  a  lath  right  through. 
I  Use  small    nails   for   tops   of  lath,   so 
'  that  none  will  protrude  inside  of  the 
i  feeder.     No.  2  will  do  for  top.   No.  8 
or   4   for    l)ottoni.      Finish    both   sides 
alike,  and  you  are  ready  for  the  cover. 
Nail  a  four  inch  strip  on  top  at  one 
edge    and    hin<^e    to    It   a    board    nine 
inches   wide.     This   allows  the   lid   to 
project  over  the  side  one  Inch,  mak- 
ing it  convenient  to  open. 


ana  nreetl-  t'.iere.    'J'he  remedy  is  very 
simple  and  easy.     It  is  only  necessary 
to  grease   tlie  legs   with   any   kind  of 
grease.     An  ointment  of  a  third  kero- 
sene oil  and  two-thirds  lard  Is  easily 
applied,  and  If  well  rubbed  on  and  In 
half  a   dozen   times  a  couple  of  days 
apart   should   kill    the  mites,   and   the 
scales  will  come  off.    Don't  pull  off  the 
scales  that   liave  l»ecome  large.     That 
will  hurt  the  birds,  something  as  pull- 
inc  off  your   finger  nails    would  hurt 
you.  ^^_^ 

To  Drive  A^«y  Hed   Mlte». 

To    exterminate    red    mites    remove 

nests,   roost.-f   and   every    moval)le  ob- 

!  ject  In  henhouse,  coat  with  good  hot 

I  whitewash,  a  little  crude  carbolic  add 

j  added,    ceilings,    walls,    nests,    cracks, 

1  floors  and  dropping  boards  tlioroughly. 

Wlien  the  house  Is  dry  paint  the  roosts 

with  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  coal  oil 

and  one  part  of  carbolic  acid.     Repeat 

again  twice  at  Intervals  of  a   month, 

and  your  house  will   l>e  entirely   free 

from  these  pests,  according  to  Poultry 

Success. 


FEEDER  PARTLY  SLATTED. 

inches   wide  and  eight  feet  long,  one 


To  Care  Scaly  l<e8. 

Scaly  leg  is  a  filth  disease.  If  It  ann 
be  called  a  disease,  it  being  caused  by 
a  tiny  mite  which  burrows  under  the 
scales  of  the  legs  and  toes.     It  lives 


Feather   Eating. 

Feather  on  ting  Is  cause<l  by  too  close 
confinement  and  lack  of  exercise.  This 
vice  Is  gene i-nlly  contracted  during  the 
winter,  when  fowls  are  confined  In 
close  quarters.  When  they  once  get 
into  tliis  h:il)it  it  Is  almost  Impossible 
to  break  them  of  It.  Put  aloes  on  the 
foathers.  This  sometimes  has  the  de- 
sired eflect. 
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A  REFRIGERATOR. 

i   Wall    Arranjceinent    and    SoK^e   Ad- 
vantaKeM  Clnlnied   For  It. 

A  refrigerator  when  l)nilt  in  &a  part 
of  a  house  may  l>e  made  a  great  con- 
renlence  as  well  as  an  ornamental  ob- 
ject. The  ordinary  box  refrigerator 
e.s  often  in  the  way  and  a  serious  In- 
eonvenlence.  Architectural  arrange- 
ments may  place  It  so  far  out  of  the 
way  that  many  steps  have  to  be  taken, 
or  It  may  have  to  be  set  In  a  sunny 
position  or  near  a  stove.  Built  into 
the  pantry  or  kitchen  or  even  on  the 
piazza  It  may  be  handy,  roomy,  neat 
and  clean  at  all  times. 

The  wall  arrangement  shown  In  the 
cut    consists    of    three    thicknesses    of 

seven-eighUis   inch    sheathing,    two    of 
paper   and   one  dead   air  space.     The 

hiside   mav   l)e   thirty   inches   wide   In 

front    and    twenty-four    deep.      Each 


HERE'S  ANOTHER  THING.     I 

You're    the    One    to    Do    It— Men    and 
'Women    For    the    Farm, 

Some  of  you  men  are  fairly  well  to 
do  and  can  afford  to  go  to  your  district 
schools  and  offer  a  prize  for  the  biggest 
squa.sh,    the   handsomest   pear   or    the 
tallest  ear  of  corn.    Get  the  teacher  In- 
terested, those  who  are  on  the  school 
l)oard.      i'ou  can  do  that,  and  it   will 
pay    well.'    The    first    years    it    may 
amount  to  nothing.     Do  not  sneer  at 
them  and  say.  "When  1  was  a  boy  I 
could   iKjat   tiiat  to  death."     Get  that  1 
prize  out  tli«  re  ar.d  give  it  in  casn. 

Do  not   give  an   old   book,  but  give 
them  tlie  money,  for  tlie  child  values  a 
dollar.     Put   up   this   little  prize  every 
year.    Co   around    from   time   to   time 
and  let  the  schojl  board  go  around  and 
see   liow   this   little   garden    is  getting 
along.    I  guarantee  if  a  man  is  in  an 
Intelligent    ne'.gliborhood    and    will   do 
that  year  after  year  the  children  will 
become  Interested  and  will  raise  their 
squashes   and    melons   and   the   school 
board   will   g'l  around  together.    How 
proud  thos'.'  little  folks  will  be!    They 
will    make    men    and    wonien    for   the 
farm.   You  du  not  know  what  It  means, 
my  friends,  tliis  matter  of  keeping  at 
a  tiling  until  it  gets  to  be  hereditary. 

Just  start    in  your  neighl>orhood  of- 
fering tliose  jirizes.  and  you  keep  at  It. 
This  year  you  may  be  disappointed  In 
the   result.     Walt.     Those   things    will 
grow.   They  do  not  come  at  once.    You 
have   to   do    It     for   nobody   else   will. 
Keep  at  It  in  a  practical  way  by  offer- 
ing this  prize  and  talking  to  the  chil- 
dren  about   it,  thus  making  them   be 
Ueve  that  It  is  honorable,  that  there  is 
skill   in   raising  good   fruit  or   flowers 
and  keeping  that  idea  before  them  all 
the  time.  The  first  thing  you  know  they 
will  iiilierlt  lt.-H.  W.  Collingwood. 
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SEED  CORN   STORAGE. 


4    WeMtern    Corn    lIouHe    Coniitrncted 
on    New    Line*. 

A  full  si:;ed  UKxlel  of  a  seed  corn 
Itor.ige  house  that  is  in  constant  use  on 
K  Scott  county  (111.)  farm  was  display- 
ed at  the  19(>."»  Illinois  state  fair.  It  Is 
depicted  in  the  cut  from  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer,  which  says  In  regard  to 
the  method  of  construction: 

The  house  is  18  by  30  feet  and  meas- 
ures nine  feet  under  tlie  eaves.  The 
frame  is  made  of  1  by  0  uprights,  and 
the  slats  for  holding  the  ears  of  corn  in 


air  and  cause  circulation.  Around  the 
l)ase  a  twelve  Inch  board  is  placed. 
This  completes  the  house  and  makes 
it  one  of  the  nust  effective  In  Illinois, 

If  your  seed  is  dried  out  thoroughly 
In  this  way  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in  the  percentage  of  kernels  that 
will  not  germinate  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

wintering   Cahbasfe*. 

A    method    for    wintering    cabbages 
for  sprint;  use  is  to  stand  them,  roots 
I  up.  in  rows  upon  the  ground  in  a  well 
'  drained    sp:)t    and    cover    tiiem    with 
ridges  of  ei\yth.     If  you  want  to  keep 
them  frou^d'eezing,  so  you  can  get  at 
them  any  time  during  the  winter,  an- 
other method  must  be  emi»ioyed.   Leave 
the  caldni^es  outdoors  as  long  as  safe, 
then   put    them   into  a   l>arn  or   other 
outbuililing  and  let  tnem  get  thorough- 
ly   chilled.    Imt    not    frozen    through; 
then  cover   theiu   with   straw,   hay   or 
chaff    enough    to    prevent    them    from 
freezing  solid,  or  you  may   put  them 
in  a  iieap  ouUloors.  cover  them  with  a 
rojf  ol   old   boards,  straw   and  earth. 
The    sides   of    the    structure    may    be 
simply    stuffed    with   plenty   of   straw 
or  dry  forest  leaves. 


RAPE  FOR   FEED. 


FARM  REFBIOBBATOB. 

compartment  should  have  a  solid  door 
in  front,  with  firm  hinges  and  a  strong 

O  lover  lock.     The  entire  front  may  be  1 

made    very    ornamental,    especially    If  j 
brass    hinges    of    an    ornamental    sort 
are  use  1.  a  polished  lock  to  .orrespond 
and  perhaps  heavy  glass  In  ea.h  door 
The  upper  or  Ice  compartment  Is  lined 
with  galvanized  iron  sheeting.     A  one 
Inch  lead  pipe  from  the  Ice  chest  runs 
down  to  the  sewer  pipe  or  other  means 
of  drainage,   of   cotirse   being   trapped 
below  the  refrigerator,  as  sliown.    The 
We  compartment  also  has  a  door  out- 
side  the   building.     By   filiiug   the    ce 
compartment    through    a    door   outside 
the  muss  so  ofcii  made  of  dragging  Ice 
through    the    house    is    obviated,    con- 
cludes a  writer  in  American  (^Utlvator. 


The  average  boy  Is  a  good  deal  more 
8atisfact;>ry  proposition  in  the  onion 
patch  .Tnly  2  than  he  Is  .July  6,  a  fact 
that  we  have  receive<l  most  convinclna 
proof  of  this  summer. 


Aa  a   Solltnir  Crop   and   For   Pasture. 
Mny  Be  Sow^n  Late. 

As  a  green   ieed  lor  soilinjj;— that  Is, 
cutting  and  feeding  green-or  for  pas- 
ture   rape    stands    unequaled    among 
crops  suital)le  for  swine.     It  should  be 
sown  in  rows  two  feet  apart  on  stub- 
ble, fallow  or   well  rotted  sod  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  per  acre.    It  may 
be  sown  any  time,  as  long  as  there  re- 
main  six   weeks  of  growing   weather 
before  severe  frosts  are  to  be  expect- 
ed     If   Intended   to  be  pastured   the 
pigs   should  be   turned   In  before  the 
rape    comes    up    to    the    top    of    their 
shoulders.     No  greater  area  should  be 
given    than    they    are    likely    to   keep 
down  to  that  height  or  lower.     If  not 
pastured  or  cut  too  close  to  the  ground 
It  will  keep  on  growing  as  long  as  Uie 
growing  season  lasts.    Greater  returns 
may    be    expected    from    soiling    than 
from   pasturing  a   given   area.     Feed- 
ing   pigs    will    generally    make    more 
rapid   gains   when   it  Is  being  fed  to 
them   in   moderate  quantities  in  pens 
than  when  at  pasture  on  it.     Breeding 
stock  are  likely  to  do  better  when  they 
can  use  It  as  pasture.     Feeding  pigs 
receiving  all  the  rape  they  will  eat  on 
rape  pasture  should  receive  somewhat 
less  meal  than  they  would  if  In  their 
pens.     From  one-third  to  five-sixths  of 
the  regular   ration  should  l>e  fed;  the 
more  rapid  tiie  gain  desired,  of  course, 
♦he  lieavier  the  ration.-J.  U.  Grisdale. 
Canada. 


MOI>EL  KEKD  CORN  STORAOB  HOUSE. 

place  are  1  by  Wi  inches,  placed  three 
and  a  half  inches  apart,  up  and  down. 
This  house  holds  'tW  bushels  of  ear 
corn  in  the  racks,  and  there  is  space 
for  saving  ir»(»  to  20«J  bushels  In  the 
attic,  so  to  speak. 

The   house   is  three   feet  above  the 
ground  and  set  on  posts  ten  inches  In 
diameter.   surmounttHl   on   the   top  by 
tin.  so  that  it   is  mouse  proof.     It  is 
covered  with  weatiierl»oarding  on  the 
outside,  has  a  window  in  each  end,  a 
door  and  two  windows  on  each  side, 
with  a  window  in  each  gable.     In  the 
fioor  there  are  three  or  four  openings 
made     bv     taking    up    three    boards. 
These  i)iaces  and  the  lower   windows 
are  coveretl  with  wire  netting  to  pre- 
vent tlie  entrance  of  rats  and  mice.    A 
cupola  on   the  roof,  with  slats  In  the 
sides,  completes  tlie  ventilating  scheme. 
Particular  attention  Is  called  to  the 
necessity  of  having  a  free  circulation  ' 
of  air    '  This  Is  accomplished  by  the  1 
openings    in    the    floor    and    windows. 
Witli  that  arrangement  Mr.  Grout,  on 
whose  farm  the  house  Is  built,  states 
that  he  has  had  no  trouble  in  securing 
'  a  complete  drying  out  of  his  seed  corn. 
He  especially  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  having  the  oi)enings  in  the  floor,  as 
these  induce  perfect  ventilation. 

Bhould  the  weather  be  warm  and 
wet  during  the  harvest  period  or  later, 
before  the  corn  Is  thoroughly  dried,  a 
small  stove  mav  be  used  to  heat  tb« 


FARMERS'  WEEK 

AT 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

In  several  states  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges offer  a  week  or  ten  days  course  for 
farmers  who  cannot  get  away  from  home 
iluties  for  a  longer  periotl.  From  a  few 
hundred  to  over  a  thousand  were  in  at- 
tendance at  each  of  these  courses  last 
winter.  Men  from  21  to  70  years  of  age 
were  present  and  say  they  were  well  re- 
paid for  the  time  and  money  spent. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers  now  have  a  sim- 
ilar opportunity— Practical  work  in  stock 
judging,  seed  selection,  butter  scoring, 
and  other  lines  will  be  offered  Farmers' 
Week,  December  27th,  to  January  2nd, 
1907.  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
State  College.    Pa.,   without  charge  for 

tuition. 

Won't  it  pay  you  and  your  friend  to  be 
there  ?    Think  it  over— plan  to  attend. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 

Proe.  H.  E.  Van  Norman. 

State  College,  Pa. 


.A 


At  the  close  of  the  Spnnlsh-Ameri 
can  war  over  3,0(10  Americans  bought 
farms  In  Cuba.     The  entire   value  of 
the    land    purchased    aggregated    over 
$5,000,000. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

When  and  Where  They  Will  be  Held  in 
This  Section. 
Fanners'  Institutes  will  be  held  as  fol- 
lows it  this  part  of  the  State  : 

Lehigh  county— New  Tripoli,  Decern- 
ber  17-18  ;  FogeLsville,  December  19-20  ; 
Allentown,  December  21-22  ;  P.  S.  Fen- 
stermaker,  Allentown,  chairman. 

Northampton  county— Lower   Saucon, 
January  4-5  ;  A ckermansville,  January  11- 
12;    Bath,  January    18-19;    William   F. 
Beck,  Nazareth,  Chairman- 
Carbon  county— Weatherly,   February 
n  ;  Lehighton,  February  12  ;  New  Mohn- 
ning,    February    13.      Brice   Breckman, 
Weatherly,  chairman. 


THE    OOUNTRV    JOURNAL. 


SHEEP  BARN. 


Flan 


of    Interent    to    Farmei-a      tolnff 
Into    Sheep    RalMlnft. 

Mr.  Watklns,  the  greatest  sheep  man 
{n  MichiRnn,  allows  six  square  feet  for 
Mch  sheep,  but  many  prefer  ten  feet 
per  sheep,  and  this  is  not  too  much 
for  hrct'ding  ewes.  The  gates  that 
Bt>purate  tiie  pens  may  be  removed  so 
a  wagon  or  manure  spreader  can  be 
driven  tlirough  the  stablea  wLen  they 


aroves— that  is.  not  stall  fed."  Both 
wrong,  according  to  our  experience. 
We  have  seen  the  presence  of  horna  on 
a  carload  of  fat  steers  knocic  consider- 
able off  their  value,  but  not  50  cents 
per  hundredweight.  The  fact  is  that 
killers  who  have  to  ship  their  stock 
away  from  the  yards  want  hornless  cat- 
tle, and  those  who  kill  right  there  find 
fewer  bruises  among  such  cattle.  The 
hornless  steer  has  a  very  decided  ad- 
vantage for  both  feeders  and  slaughter- 
ers. Buyers  pay  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  this  point  here  at  Pittsburg.— 
National  Stockman. 


MILL  FEEDS. 


Farniera*  Grain   Rlevator. 

Six  ye;irs  ago  a  few  farmers  at  Ha- 
ven, Kan..  l)Uilt  a  small  grain  elevator. 
It  was  predicted  by  the  "talent"  that 
the  undertaking  would  not  survive  six 
months.  Its  memliership  has  increased 
600  per  cent,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it 
has  saved  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity 
six  times  the  value  of  all  the  elevators 
In  town.  It  is  now  more  prosperous 
than  ever,  having  just  bought  the  lar- 
gest and  best  elevator  In  town.  It  will 
tax  the  capacity  of  the  two  elevators 
to  do  the  ever  increasing  farmers'  grain 
business.  Tlie  farmers  in  any  locality 
could  do  as  well  if  they  would  work 
together  and  try.— Kansas  Farmer. 


SHEEP  BARN,   KND  VIEW. 

(Size,  3»)  by  41  foet;  width,  three  spans, 
12-fl2-t-12=3<i  fi-et;  It  n';;th,  three  Hpans, 
lO-f-lii-i-lG— 4S  feet;  heijfiit.  16  feet,  stables, 
8  feet;  loft.  8  fttt;  curb  roof  \  and  % 
pitch;  vertical  siding;  ^^ele  roof  6 
inch  lap.]  4p^ 

ar^  .leaned,  says  Ohio  Farmer  In  pre- 
senting the  acconipanying  plans  and 
speciQcations  of  a  sheep  barn  for  100 
ewes  and  with  pltpty  of  room  at  lamb- 
ing time. 

Bill    of    Materials. 

Frame  Pieces.— Thirty,  2  by  10  Inches 
by  12  feet;  4.  2  by  8  inclies  by  20  feet; 
liiO.  2  by  8  inches  by  10  feet;  20,  2  by 
8  Inches  by  12  feet:  20,  2  by  8  inches 
by  8  feet;  10.  2  by  8  inches  by  9  feet; 
li;.  2  by  0  inches  l)y  24  feet;  2,  2  by  6 
Inches  i\v  20  feet;  20.  2  l)y  0  inches  by 
18  feet:  20.  2  by  C  inchcn  l>y  10  feet; 
20,  2  l)y  0  inches  by  14  feet;  IS.  2  by  0 
inches  i)y  12  feet;  4.  2  by  0  inches  by 
10  feet;  4,  2  by  8  inches  by  5  feet, 

Rafters.-Fifty.  2  l)y  fl  Inches  by  16 
feet;  50,  2  by  0  iixhes  by  12  feet. 

Loft.— Fotir  hundred  and  sixty  lineal 
feet  l)ridging.  1  Jjy  2  inches;  1,740 
gqunre  feet  ii>ft  i)oar.ls. 

Siding.— Thirty-five  innidred  square 
feet  siding.  2.Sf)0  stiuare  feet  roof 
boards.  220  lineal  feet  fascia  and 
21,500  shingles. 

Other  Material.— Twelve  battens,  1^ 
by  6  Inches  by  10  feet:  0  battens,  l^A 
by  6  Inches  by  4  feet;  000  square  feet 
plain  boards. 

Hardware,  etc.— Two  tracks,  30  feet; 
8  pairs  hangers:  3  pairs  hinges,  strap; 


PolaonlnK  the  Borrowers. 

In  the  western  states  certain  burrow- 
ing animals,  such  as  pocket  gophers, 
prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels  and  field 
mice,  are  sometimes  troublesome  in 
alfalfa  fields.  These  can  be  poisoned 
by  grain  s«)aked  in  strychnine  or  by 
pieces  of  fresh  potatf)cs.  Inclosing  a 
small  grain  of  strycluiine.  placed  la 
their  runs.  Tliey  may  he  drowned  ouc 
with  water  or  attacked  with  carboa 
bisulphide  in  their  burrows. 


A  Lamb  Creep. 

When  the  oldest  of  my  lambs  are  two 
weeks  old  I  place  in  the  center  of  the 
barn  what  we  call  a  creep— a  place 
where  the  lambs  can  get  and  the  ewes 
cannot.  In  this  creep  I  place  a  trough 
with  some  cornmeal  in  it.  You  who 
have  never  tried  it  will  l)e  surprised 
at  how  young  an  age  lambs  will  eat 
grain.  They  will  eat  shelled  com  t)y 
the  time  they  are  one  month  old.— F. 
D.  Drake. 


Profitable     lue     In     ChanRln*     Fr«Hi 
Grass  to   Dry   Food. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given 
by  Intelligent  farmers  and  stock  keep- 
ers everywhere  to  the  use  of  concen- 
trated feeds,  mill  stuffs  and  similar 
substances.  This  Is  so  because  such 
attention  almost  Invariably  yields  a 
handsome  return.  The  old  haphazard 
methods  of  feeding  are  giving  way  to 
more  careful,  more  practical  and 
therefore  more  scientific  methods.  It 
Is  becoming  more  common  to  raise 
clover,  alfalfa,  pea  vine,  horse  bean 
or  cowpea  hay,  so  as  to  have  dry  fod- 
der or  roughage  rich  in  protein  to 
Bupplement  the  ordinary  hay  and  grain 
fodder  which  are  relatively  poor  In  pro- 
tein, but  rich  in  starch  and  woody 
fiber. 

Grains,  mill  stuffs  and  ground  feeds 
are  also  being  employed  with  more 
Intelligence  and  greater  profit  than  In 
former  years.  Where  the  protein  con- 
taining hays  above  mentioned  are  not 
grown  It  Is  entirely  practicable  to  bal- 
ance up  the  rations  of  ordinary  hay, 
corn  fodder,  corn  grain,  etc..  by  feed- 
ing suitable  proportions  of  any  of  the 
high  grade  concentrates,  such  as  old 
or  new  process  linseed  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal,  gltiten  feed,  gluten  meal, 
etc.  Of  course  in  beginning  to  feed 
these  couceutr;  t?s  It  Is  important  to 
start  with  a  relatively  small  (luantity 
per  cow  per  day  and  increase  the  al- 
lowance as  the  creature's  condition 
and  product  warrant.  Special  care  Is 
necessary  in  this  matter  at  this  season 
and  when  the  cows  change  from  grass 
or  green  feed  to  the  dry  feed  of  win- 
ter. 

One  of  the  safest  mixtures  to  use  at 
this  critical  period  is  corn,  oats  and 
barley,  ground  and  mixed  In  proper 
proportions. 

Wlien  these  grains  are  finely  ground, 
concludes  American  AgrWulturist.  and 
the  resulting  feed  Is  kiln  dried  the  feed 
seems  to  l>e  more  digestible  and  is  cer- 
tainly very  appetizing. 


Horse  Ratsinis  on  the  Farm. 

Horses  are  and  have  for  some  tlmfc 
past  been  selling  for  good  prices,  and 
the  indications  are  that  all  the  horses 
that  our  farmers  can  raise  will  be  re- 
quired at  prices  that  will  pay  them 
well  provided  they  raise  the  right  kind. 
The  heavy  draft  horse  Is  the  most  likely 
to  prove  profitable  for  the  average 
farmer  to  raise.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  I  make  this  statement: 

1.  The  hc.ivy  mare  is  most  suitable 
for  the  average  work  on  the  farm, 

2.  The  heavy  colt  can  be  broken  Into 
work  and  will  earn  his  keep  at  a  young- 
er age. 

3.  The  work  on  the  farm  is  well  suit- 
ed to  fit  a  heavy  horse  for  future  use- 
fulness when  sold  to  go  Into  our  large 
towns  and  cities  for  dray  purposes. 

4.  There  are  few  farmers  who  have 
time  and  experience  to  raise  more  than 
one  out  oi'  ten  light  horses  that  is 
really  first  class,  and  even  then  they  are 
not  likely  to  get  what  it  is  worth;  but 
some  dealer  Is  likely  to  reap  much  the 
greater  profit,- J.  Gardhouse. 


tb^  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 
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SHEEP  BARN,  FLOOB  PLAN. 

80  pounds  GO  penny  spikes;  100  pounds 
40  penny  spikes;  300  pounds  20  penny 
spikes;  irtO  pounds  8  penny  nails;  100 
pounds  7  penny  nails;  80  pounds  3 
penny  nails;  12  sash,  30  by  48  Inches; 
12  pairs  butts. 

Horns   on    Fat    Cattle. 

Some  time  ago  Farming  stated  that 
horns  on  a  steer  meant  a  reduction  of 
50  cents  per  hundredweight  In  the  price 
in  market.  A  correspondent  assumes 
to  correct  this  statement  and  says: 
"The  simple  presence  or  absence  of 
horns  on  a  prime  steer  does  not  affect 
bis  value  materially,  nor  Is  any  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  [)oint  by  buyers  of  fat 
cattle.  If  one  were  buying  fee<ling  cat- 
tle to  finish,  dehorned  ones  are  more 
desirable  than  horned  cattle,  especially 
when  they  are  to  run  loose  In  laree 


We  make  a  great  jmlnt  of  trucking, 
says  a  Jersey  peach  grower.  In  set- 
ting out  our  peach  orchards  the  Qrst 
year  we  run  trucking  crops  In  It.  such 
as  sweet  i>otatoes  and  cantaloupes,  that 
require  a  light  cultivation. 

A  "better  farming  train"  is  to  cover 
about  l.om)  miles  of  railway  through 
Massachusetts.  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  in  the  month  of  April, 
Practical  talks  and  demonstration  will 
be  given  by  farm  experts  and  exhibits 
made  of  new  things  In  implements, 
fertilizers,  seed.  etc. 

If  you  want  to  have  the  finest  aspara- 
gus, rhul»arb  and  horseradish  fertilize 
early  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

I  think  there  is  no  other  branch  of 
farming  where  brains  count  for  so 
much  as  In  dairying,  remarks  a  suc- 
cessful Ohio  dairywoman. 

Some  crops  prefer  rather  a  loose 
seed  bed.  Millet  is  such  a  crop.  Farm- 
ers sometimes  plow  a  second  time  in 
order  to  sow  millet  on  freshly  plowed 
land. 

Neglect  of  proper  pruning  and  culti- 
vation Invites  the  scab  Into  the  apple 
orchard. 

Mangel  wurzels,  (commonly  called 
mangels  or  mangolds),  turnips  and  ru- 
tabagas (commonly  called  swedes)  are 
usually  grown  In  Great  Britain  for 
stock  feeding  purposes.  In  the  con- 
tinental countries,  especially  In  France 
and  Germany,  the  sugar  beet  and  sugar 
beet  pulp«Are  used. 

The  aesthetic  two  meal  a  day  indl* 
Tidual  Is  seldom  found  among  wood* 
choppers,  day  laborers  or  tillers  of  tha 
soil. 


Pis   Sense.  { 

A   farmer  living  down  toward   Har-  I 
ward's  luid  a  most  knowing  pig  which  i 
he  soil  to  a  Little  Islander,  who  took  \ 
his  prize  In  a  boat  to  his  home  at  the  \ 
Island.    Safely  shut  up  in  the  spacious  | 
pigl>en    was    the    new    inmate    of    the  , 
family,    and    the    farmer    man    went  \ 
peacefully  to  rest,  much  content    with  | 
his  new  purchase.     In  the  morning  the  I 
pen  was  empty  and  no  little  pig  c;)uld  i 
l>e    found   on   the    island.      Same   time  | 
afterward  he  went  a.gain  to  town  and  | 
there  saw   the  first  owner  of  the  lost  j 
one.     "I've  lost   my  pig,"   he  gloomily  j 
announcetl.     "I  know  it,"  chuckled  his  I 
friend.    "He's  down  to  my  house;  came 
back   the   next   morning."      What   had 
that  homesick  little  pig  done  but  swum 
across  two  rivers— the  Little  Island  riv-  i 
er   and    the    Kennebec— walked    across  j 
Big  Little  Island,  trotted  happily  down  | 
the  two  miles  of  road  on  the  Uichmond 
shore  and   finally  i)resonte<l  himself  to  j 
his    old    master   foDtsore    and    hungry, 
but  mighty  glad  to  be  home  onc*e  more,  j 
!  —Kennebec  .Tournal. 


Tlie    purity    of    salt,    sugar,    baUoc 

oda  and  tartaric  acid  may  be  tested 

i»y  dissolving  in  water.     If  a  sediment 

3f    any    kind    Is    left    Impurities    are 

present. 


77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  nave  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano   Co., 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

J2o  Boykton  St.    J  95  Wabash  Ave 


fe^esj^PPiOlPli^ifc^Oii^ 


John  r.  Ilorn, 

Pl0i(al 

20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,PA. 


Greenhouses,  353  D, 

RITTERSVILLE.  PA. 

TCLCHHONE,   3444, 

Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention 
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THE    COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


GARDEN    HOES. 

SCTeral  SortN  of  HoeM  Convenient  For 
Varlona   Pnrpoaea. 

For  general  use  In  the  garden  I  like 
a  business  hoe,  one  that  Is  wide,  so  as 
to  cut  over  a  large  surface  or  move  a 
good  lot  of  soil  at  each  stroke,  and 
sharp,  so  as  to  cut  deep  and  easy,  A 
good  file  ought  to  be  kept  near  at  hand. 
But  we  also  want  hoes  that  can  be 
used  in  weeding  and  especially  In 
weeding  onions  grown  by  the  trans- 
planting method.  They  stand  several 
Inches  apart  and  will  admit  of  working 


SELECTING  SEED  CORN. 


HOKa  IN  VAltlETY, 
[1,   Light  and  sharp;   2,   worn  out  hoe  cut 
down    for    weeds;    3,    onion    hoe;    4,    new 
style.] 

among  them  with  a  narrow  bladed  hoe. 
I  used  to  take  an  old,  well  worn  hoe, 
one  practically  past  its  usefulness,  and 
cut  the  blade  down  at  both  sides,  so  as 
to  leave  it  from  corner  to  corner  only 
two  or  two  and  one-half  inclies  wide, 
and  the  corners  themselves  at  an  acute 
angle,  says  a  writer  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. As  to  the  new  style  hm'.  It  Is 
surely  sharp  and  I  believe  of  just  the 
right  form  to  be  serviceable  for  use  as 
a  weeder  in  onions  and  otiier  close 
planted  stuff.  In  short,  witli  lioes  of 
the  right  kind  It  seems  to  be  not  much 
of  a  curse  to  be  "the  man  with  the 
hoe." 


Rhubarb   Mar   Be   Divided. 

If  rhul>arl»  is  to  i>e  divided  it  should 
be  done  in  llie  autumn  and  not  left  to 
the  spring,  when  the  plants  should  be 
doing  their  i»est  work.  Cut  .so  each 
bud  will  have  a  good  piece  of  root,  and 
set  with  manure  below  the  soli  on 
which  the  root  rests  and  manure  above 
the  s;>il  covering  it.  tl»e  rain  and  snow 
of  winter  will  do  the  rest.  Later.  If 
early  outdoor  stalks  are  wanted  from 
established  roots,  a  tall  box  or  Imrrel 
shouhl  le  itut  over  each  root  with 
straw  over  the  plant  and  a  good  wall 
of  well  rotted  manure  Inside  the  in- 
closure.  There  will  prol)ably  be  a 
good  growth  of  tender  stalks  In  the 
early  spring. 


Pedlarree    a    Point    at    the    Mlchlsmik 
BsLperlment   Station. 

Professor  Clinton  D.  Smith  gives 
some  scientific  information  In  regard 
to  selecting  seed  corn  In  Iowa  Horue- 
stead,  in  which  he  says: 

The  lesson  cannot  be  impressed  too 
soon  that  you  cannot  pick  out  seed 
eorn  l»y  the  appearance  of  the  ears.  If 
t'orn  breeders  could  come  to  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  college  and  see  the 
product  of  ears  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses alike  in  form  they  would  receive 
some  light  on  this  topic. 

Our   plan  of   corn   selection   Is  this: 
Let    each    farmer    select    a    dozen    or 
twenty   ears   this   fall,   selecting  them 
before    harvest,   and   take   them   from 
stalks  that  suit.     Put  these  ears  away 
where  they  will  dry  thoroughly  before 
freezing  and  keep  them  warm  and  dry 
through  the  winter.     Next  spring  go  to 
the    windward    side    of    the    cornfield 
after    It    Is    thoroughly    prepared    and 
marked.     Shell  one  ear  and  plant  the 
first  row  as  far  as  the  ear  will  plant 
it,    saving    perhaps    IfiO    kernels    not 
planted.     Take  ear  No.  2  and  plant  It 
In  row  No.  2,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
num'  er    of   ears    for   seed    have   been 
planted.     Cultivate  the  field  as  usual. 
Next  fall  harvest  each  row  separately 
and  save  the  seed  corn  from  the  row 
giving    the    largest    yield.      This    seed 
corn  will  be  partly  cross  bred.    In  case 
the  farmer  is  willing  to  do  It  let  him 
remove  the  tassel  from  each  alternate 
row  and  save  the  seed  from  the  detas- 
seled  row,  thus  Insuring  a  harvest  free 
irom  inbred  ears. 

Where  he  finds  two  rows  alike  In  : 
most  respects  and  conforming  to  his  I 
Ideal,  let  him  note  the  ears  which  fur- 
nish the  seed  for  those  two  rows.  Then 
the  next  spring  let  him  plant  the  small 
amount  of  seed  he  has  saved  from 
those  two  ears  side  by  side  In  a  field 
away  from  his  cornfield  if  possible,  de- 
tassellng  each  alternate  hill  or  de- 
tasseling  all  the  stalks  growing  from 
one  of  the  ears,  thus  Insuring  cross  fer- 
tilization and  strong  seed.  These  de- 
tasseled  hills  so  selected  should  fur- 
nish him  his  best  seed,  but  until  this 
shall  hav(>  increased  enough  to  furnish 
hhn  the  desired  quantity  let  him  save 
his  seed  from  the  best  row  of  his  first 
selection.  Naturally  at  the  colleges 
we  go  further  and  keep  selecting  a 
dozen  of  the  best  ears  from  each  row 
and  plant  tl;em  separately,  an  ear  to 
the  row.  saving  the  best  ears  from  the 
best  rows.  In  this  way  we  Insure  Im 
provement  tn'cause  we  know  the  pedi- 
gree. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
agricultural  press  and  the  stations  to 
warn  farmers  against  selecting  corn 
by  the  sole  standard  of  the  pretty  ear 
which  wins  the  prize  at  the  fair.  Such 
selection  Is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 


perimented  with  for  years,  and  a  great 
number  of  patents  have  been  Issued 
covering  many  of  the  possible  forms  of 
re-tnforcement.  It  Is  frequently  stated 
that  a  re-enforced  concrete  post  can  be 
made  and  put  In  the  ground  for  the 
same  price  as  a  wooden  post.  Of 
course  this  will  depend  In  any  locality 
upon  the  relative  value  of  wood  and 
the  various  materials  which  go  to  make 
up  the  concrete  post,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  wood  will  prove  the 
cheaper  material  In  regard  to  first  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  concrete  i)ost  will 
last  indefinitely,  its  strength  Increasing 
with  age,  whereas  the  wooden  post 
must  be  replaced  at  short  Intervals, 
prol)al)ly  making  It  more  expensive  In 
the  long  run. 

In    regard   to    strength,    It    must   be 
borne  In  mind  that  it  is  not  practica- 
ble  to   make   concrete   fence  posts   as 
strong  as   wooden   posts  of  the  same 
size,  but  since  wo(>den  posts,  as  a  rule, 
are  many  times  stronger  than  is  neces- 
sary tills  dirterence  in  strength  slnnild 
not   condemn    the   use   of   re-enforced 
concrete   for  this   ]»nrpose.      Moreover, 
strength  in  many  cases  is  of  little  Im- 
portance, the  fence  l>elng  used  only  as 
a  dividing  line,  and  in  such  cases  small 
concrete  posts  provide  ample  strength 
and  present  a  very  uniform  and  neat 
appearance.      In   any   case,    to   enal)le 
concrete  posts  to  witlistand  the  loads 
they  are  called  upon  to  carry  suttlcient 
strength    may    be    secured    by    means 
of    re  enforcement,    and    where    great 
strength   Is   required  this   may   be  ob- 
tained by  using  a   larger  post  with  a 
grejiter  proportion  of  metal   and   well 
braced,  as  Is  usual  In  such  cases.     In 
point  of  duraltility  concrete  is  unsur- 
passed  by   any    material    of   construc- 
tion.    It  offers  a  perfect  i»rote<tH)n  to 
the   metal    re-enforcement   an«l   is   not 
itself  affwted  by  exi)08ure.  so  that  a 
post  constructed  of  concrete  re-enlorc- 
ed  with  steel  will  last  indefinitely  and 
reqtilre  no  attention  In  the  way  of  re- 
pairs.—Farmer's  Bulletin, 


SUGAR  BEETS. 


Ovltnre    That    !■     Sace«*rul    "Wltli     a 
Weatern   Man. 

A  grower  of  sugar  beets,  describing 
his  method  in  Denver  Field  and  Farm, 
gives  some  essential  points  as  follows; 
While  some  of  my  neighbors— in  fact, 
most  of  them— have  been  content  to 
plow  six  or  eight  Inches  deep,  I  have 
experimented  by  plowing  to  a  depth 
of  fourteen,  and  I  think  I  have  demon- 
strated the  advantage  of  that  kind  of 
plowing.  I  am  a  finn  believer  In  the 
eflicacy  of  subsolling.  Some  years  ago, 
when  I  first  began  raising  beets,  I 
subsoiled  several  strips  of  land,  and 
for  years  these  strips  produced  much 
larger  crops  than  the  pieces  on  either 
side  of  them,  although  all  the  land  had 
the  same  care  otherwise, 

I  always  plow  in  the  fall.    I  have  had 
to  pay  as  high  as  $4  an  acre  to  get  my 
land    turned    over    In   the    fall,    but    I 
would   rather   pay   that  price   than   to 
have    it    He   undistuVbed    until    spring. 
Sometimes    I    plow    it    again    In    the 
spring,   but  I   am  not  an   advocate  of 
spring  plowing.    I  prefer  to  plow  In  the 
fall  and  disk  harrow  In  spring.    I  use 
all    the   barnyard    manure    I    can   get, 
putting  it  on  in  the  Avinter  time,  and 
of    course    if    it    hai)pens    to    be    long 
manure  one  has  to  plow  in  the  spring 
In  order  to  turn  it  under.     As  to  beet 
culture.    I    find    that   good   teams    and 
good    tools    are    essential^  to    siiccess. 
No  one  can  plow  deep  with  poor  horses 
or  work  to  advantage  with  poor  tools. 
I   always  scatter   the  beet  tops  and 
plow  them   under.    The  harvesting  of 
beets  should  be  done  \Ahen  the  roads 
are   good,   else    a    large    profit   on    the 
crop  Is  lost  In  the  expense  of  hauling. 


Honieninde   Ladder. 

The  accompanying  iilusTration  shows 
how  to  construct  a  convenient  ladder 

to  be  used  nl)out 
the  farm  build- 
ings and  in  the 
fruit  orchard, 
where  the  trees 
are  low.  It  can 
be  made  any  de- 
sired height,  and 
the  construction 
is  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult. It  is  too 
__  go(Ml  a  thing  to 
^  \S^  be  without.    Use 

strong    material, 
hickory    being 
admiral)le      for 
the  crossbars.— American  Agriculturist. 


JuMt  Grit. 

When  your  fowls  seem   to  care  for 
nothing  you  give  them  Just  offer  them 
a  little  grit.     When  hens  molt  slowly 
it  l.s  usually  due  to  impaired  ingestion, 
which  means  that  you  should  give  them 
a    little    grit.      If    you    wish    to    pre- 
vent chicken  cholera  by  keeping  your 
flock    in    full    vigor,    just    give    them 
a  little  grit.     If  you  wish  to  derive  ev- 
ery particle  of  lime  from  the  food  giv- 
en your  poultry,  just  sw  that  they  have 
I>lenty  of  grit.     If  you  wish  to  starve 
j'our  hens  to  death,  give  them  plenty 
of  good  wholesome  f  jod.  but  withhold 
the   grit  and   they   will    starve   In   the 
midst  of  plenty.    The  best  general  pur- 
pose medicine  1   kujv.    is  good,  sharp, 
well   prepared    grit,    with   a    whole  lot 
of    exercise,    every    diiy    In    the    year, 
says  a  writer  in  Ohio  Farmer, 


FARM   LADDF.U. 


Winter  Tnrnlpa. 

Good  mellow  ground  is  best  to  use 
for  turnips,  but  almost  any  kind  will 
do.  Plow  ui>  a  piece  of  oats  stubble 
or  pull  your  onions  and  cultivate  that 
up.  Be  sure  your  ground  Is  hurowed 
down  well.  Select  a  gcxnl  winter  va- 
riety of  turnip  seed.  I  think  the  winter 
puii)le  top  the  best.  Mix  a  ten  cent 
package  of  seed  In  a  half  gallon  of  dry 
ashes  and  s>w  the  whole  l>ro;idcast 
over  the  ground,  harrow  in  lirlitly.  and 
if  there  are  good  fall  rains  you  are  as- 
sured of  a  good  crop  of  turnips.-Mls- 
sourlan. 

The   Mealr   Wheat. 

From  jypcrience  and  ratlier  wide  ob- 
servation, a  writer  in  an  exchange 
thitdvs  It  may  be  affirmed  tliat  the 
much  praised  mealy  wheat  is  likely  to 
succeed  on  sandy  clay  or  l):im  sr»il  of 
some  elevation,  bf.t  that  on  liottom 
land  and  rich  black  loams  some  more 
universally  acclimated  variety  Is  more 
likely  to  prove  a  success. 


•jood  water  means  good  health.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  place  to  locate 
bear  this  In  mind. 


Precaution  both  In  the  matter  of  dis- 
ease epiilemics  and  wee.l  pesls  Is  vastly 
cheaper  than  the  i)rocess  of  eradica- 
tion after  either  gets  a  foothold. 


DURABLE   FENCE   POSTS. 

liood    Point*    That    Are    Claimed    For 
Re-on  forced   Cement. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand   for   some    form    of    fence    post 
which  is  not  subject  to  decay.    The  life 
of  wooden  posts  is  very  limited,  and 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  timber  In  many 
hxalities    has    made    It    Imperative    to 
find  a  substitute.  A  fence  post  to  prove 
thoroughly     satisfactory     must     fulfill 
three  conditions:  First,  it  must  be  ob- 
tainable at  a   reasonable  cost;  second, 
it   must    p  )ssess   sutticlent   strength   to 
meet  the  demands  of  general  farm  use; 
third,  it  must  not  be  snl»Ject  to  decay 
and  must  be  able  to  withstand  success- 
fully  the  effects   of  water,   frost  and 
fire.      Although    iron   posts   of   various 
designs  are  freciuently  used   for  orna- 
mental   purposes,    their    adoption    for 
general  farm  use  Is  prohibited  by  their 
excessive  cost.     Then.    toj.    iron    posts 
exposed  to  the  weather  are  sMtjiut  to 
corrosion,  to  prevent  which  they  should 
be  repainted   from   time   to  time,    and 
Ihls   item    will   entail  consideral)le   ex- 
pense in  cases  where  a  large  number  of 
posts  are  to  l»e  used. 

At  the  present  time  the  material 
(vhich  seems  most  nearly  to  meet  these 
requirements  is  re-enforced  concrete. 
The  Idea  ;)f  constructing  fence  posts 
•)f  concr.'tc  re-enfonvd  with  iron  or 
steel  is  iiy  Ji;>  n.eans  a  new  one.  Init  on 
the  <  »ntrarv  such  posts  have  been  ex- 


imports. 

During  the  eleven  months  ending 
May  last  the  Inited  States  importtnl 
3.5«0.11>.S.108  pounds  of  raw  cane  sugar, 
of  whuh  auDunt  Cuba  furnishe«l 
2.454.1KJ3.404  pounds,  or  at)out  <W)  per 
cent.  The  imports  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  amounted  to  tia,V72,887 
pounds. 


Tht>    Wheat   Crop. 

Sept,  1  the  ilepartme'.t  of  agriculture 
finds: 

The  average  condition  of  spring 
wheat  wlion  hurvestetl  was  S3.4.  This 
Is  the  third  year  that  sp.lng  wheat  has 
been  separately  reported  upon  on  Sept. 
1,  Compr.rlson  Is  therefore  made  with 
the  condition  one  month  ago.  which 
was  8r,.p.  with  that  re.iorted  Sept.  1. 
lOfJo.  whl<h  ;vas  87.3.  and  with  that  re- 
ported Sept.  t.  11K)4.  which  was  Gfl.2. 
The  conditi'>u  in  the  five  prlncip<;l 
states  Is  repirted  as  follows:  Minne- 
sota. 79:  N(»'-th  Dakota,  84;  South  Da- 
kota, 88:  Iowa.  03;  Washington.  75. 


tBOfOn 

Castomsrt 
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ONE  FULL  QUART  OP 

WHISKEY  FREE 

W«  know  th*  mining  of  wonla  and  wlU  do  m  w«  My.    W* 
ulrieat  Mali  Order  WUiScey  0«BMrain  the  SMth.   AU  tte 


1^ 


11  YEAR     OLD 


•lala 

North  CareUM  WkUkey  w«  acll  U  BMd-tkorc'a  a*  k*d.  , 

People  here  wouldn't  edulierAte  U  they  know  bow— ^y  are  to*  I 
k  koaeeU    Mont  wbUkey  aellera  are  noted  for  mlxlnc,  blendin«  and 

'  .^ —w.-. Id  fca  water  Uum 

r  Wklekey  to 

I  moantatna  of 

Minadeby 

Ipcr  SaUon,but  If.  not  any  better  thM'^Ca^ter^  ^*?'i^Jf 
Imu^  plea^  or  we  wUl  buy  It  back,  W«  baye  a  capital  of  IMa.Qm, 
land  the  Peoples'  NaUonal  Bank  and  tbe  Piedmont  BaTinn  Bank 
lot  tbleciCy  will  toU  you  our  word  U  good.  To  Introdnoe  tbU  oM.  i 
Ibooert  wfiiaker.we  offer  flMr  FwD  Qnarta  af  ••0«f»erli  II 
Ye^OU^-twoeample  bottle*,  one  14,  one  ^JKr  old-a  wrk- 

Jktow  and  a  drinking  »!«•-*•  'o' ••>»«-i*„"Wfc*? Jf  K!;? 
Iwill  doable  the  abore  and  pat  In  free  Om  r«U  OMri  Extr».  i 
I  Wo  hare  eome  of  this  whlakey  only  T  yeart  old,  and  will  tend  flve- 
Icallon  keg  for  n«  or  will  f amlnta  twenty  full  ijaart  bottlct  on 
■"-■-»    -  -=-  — •  — • —  » —       ■  '^rinklng  glaaMa ana  n — 

.  M  per  galloa  dellvwcd. 

._  ^ wna  •»  «.mvmM  wt  iDdlcato  OOBtMlU,  ••«  , 

I  Pr«)^^»^  »«P»??^  BuyenWtetofTana.  Kamm^  Nabnate  | 


/!>iHAse  Onr  riOHe»T*fc 
North  Cahouma  Peon* 


eelpt  of  ni  and  giTo  free  corkeerewm,  drinking  gli 
plea,  making  thU  wblakey  ooat  iMa  than  M.  M  per  fa 
We  ablp  In  plain  boxca  with  no  marka  to  Indleato 
'-  -nCzfTMa.   BayenW«rtofTa»e,Kai 

laasadd  Moenta  per  qnartastra. 

A8PER  CO,  anc.) 

WINKTOlil.lt4l.1ni,  N.  O.         J 
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lEniTOR-SNOTKl-Before  permitting  the  »hoT«  whi.key  »dTertli«m«nt  t«  appear  i«  onr  eoln»ni.  w,  InrMtl- 
gated  the  Arm  throunh  their  Hanker*.  We  okeerfull/  eBdore.  them,  and  fri.ndi  lo  need  «f  (.ure  wia.kiee  for  aedical 
•M  need  not  hesitate  to  order  eampl*  lot. 
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SOME     yPRAYIXG    RESULTS. 

With  the  finishing  of  the  apple  pick- 
ing in  the   writer's  orchard  last  week 
we    are    alile    to   give   a    .summary    of 
spraying  o)>eratious   which   have  heen 
conducted  during  the  past  season.   The 
work  was  carried  on  under  the  super- 
»'isiou  of  the  state  experiment  station, 
lud  such  directions  as  they  gave  were 
carried  out  as  carefully  as  was  possi- 
ble.    In   order   to   compare   results   on 
sprayed     and     unsprayed     trees     two 
blocks    containing    tilteon    trees    each 
were  left  unsprayed,  these  being  select- 
pd  in  that  portion  of  the  orchard  which 
this  year  was  e.xpected.  to  be  in  bear- 
ing.    The   early    spraying    which    was 
recommended  by  the  jlepartment  was 
not   given,   because  the   apparatus   did 
not  arrive  in  time.    The  fust  spraying 
was    given    just    l)efore    the    blossoms 
opened,  a  second  just  after  the  petals 
fell,   a   third   about  twenty  days  later 
and  the  fourth  and  last  about  Aug.  1. 
In  the  first  three  si>rayings  the  5-5-50 
formula  of  bordeaux  mixture  was  used, 
to  which  a  pound  of  paris  green  was 
added  for  every  150  gallons  of  water. 
For  the  last  spraying  half  strength  bor- 
deaux mixture  was  used,  while  a  home- 
made solution  of  ar.scnate  of  lead  was 
used  in  place  of  the  paris  green.    The 
fruit  from  both  unsprayed  blocks  was 
carefully    picked    and    measured.     This 
includetl  the  total  product  of  the  trees, 
windfalls  and  all.    It  was   found   that 
the  tiftcen  trees  in  block  No.  1  produc 


MOTICE. 

If  you  find  this  parag--aph  marked  it  means 
that  your  time  is  up,  and  that  we  will  stop  send- 
ing the  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  30  days. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you,  so  please  renew  at 
once. 


THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME. 


so  sensitive  that  the  presence  or  tne 
vine  In  lr>ts  adjoining  the  one  in  which 
they  live  will  cause  an  outbreak  on  their 
face  and  hands,  although  there  is  ab- 
solute evidence  that  they  have  not 
c^mo  In  physical  contact  with  the  plant 
Itself.  One  who  has  suffered  much 
from  this  method  of  contracting  the 
poisoning  tells  us  that  he  has  found 
nothing  that  gave  so  much  relief  as 
bathing  the  affected  parts  in  warm 
sweet  milk.  The  remedy  Is  inexpen- 
sive, cannot  possibly  be  harmful  and 
would  seem  to  be  worth  trying.  The 
children  in  the  home  should  have  the 
Ivy  pointed  out  to  them  and  be  given 
Instructions  to  let  the  three  leaved 
sprawling  vine  alone,  no  matter  how 
brilliantly  colored  or  attractive  its 
leaves  may  be. 

THE    SIGNBOARD    BTTJISANCB. 

The  farmers  of  northern  Indiana  anJ 
southern  Michigan  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  taking  the  Initiative  In  a  much 
needed  reform,  while  their  action  will 
result  In  an  increase  of  business  for 
the  newsi)aper  in  the  territory  in  which 
they  reside.  They  have  declared  war 
on  the  signboard  metliod  of  advertis- 
ing which  is  so  generally  In  vogue  over 
the  country  and  have  formed  an  organ 
Izatlon  the  duty  of  whose  members  Is 
to  see  that  every  signboard  Is  removed 
from  their  premises  and  to  prosecute 
morfhants  who  in  the  future  may  tres- 
pass on  their  property.  The  farmers 
ed  live  and  tlnee-qua'rt'er  b;,;h;is; while  ^lalm  that  the  signs  not  only  mar  the 
the  spraved  blxk  of  trees  adjoining.  ^^^^^  "f  t''^^""  PJ^^^^^'  »^"^  ^^^^^  /""^^^ 
whieh  w.n-e  of  the  same  size  and  varie  ,  'lani«K^  '« /l""^  to  trees  and  fences 
tv.  Imre  twentv-six  an  1  a  .piarter  bush      ^hlle  the  signs  are  being  p:)sted  up.  A 


washing  tendency  is  checked  as  soon 
as  begun.  The.se  belts  of  Arm  sod  land 
are  most  effective.  They  rise  one  above 
the  other  In  steps  of  five  or  eight  feet 
in  vertical  height.  The  rows  bend 
around  the  hill,  conforming  strictly  to 
these  terraces.  This  is  a  most  excel- 
lent system  and  one  badly  needed  on 
many  farms  of  the  new  southwest.— 
Exchange. 

To   Eradicate   Burdock. 

If  merely  cut  off  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face, burdocks  will  sprout  again.  Tlie 
only  sure  way  to  get  rid  of  them  for- 
ever is  to  pull  them  up.  roots  and  all. 
or  to  cut  them  off  near  the  ground  and 
pour  a  small  cuantity  of  kerosene,  tur 
pentine  or  suliihuric  add  upon  the  roc* 
left  in  the  ground. 


els.  Block  No.  2,  unsprayed.  yielded 
three  and  tliree-<iuartor  bushels,  while 
.1  similar  number  of  sprayed  trees  tt 
rue  iiortli  bore  twenty-six  and  a  (juar 
*er  bushels,  and  a  like  block  of  spraye«i 
trees  to  th  •  south  bore  twenty-uint 
!)Ushe's.  A  view  of  the  trees  before  thr 
Truit  was  picked  was  even  more  con 
viu'lng   as    to    the    value    of    sprayinv 


resolution  adopted  by  the  organlzatK'n 
commended  the  newspaper  as  the 
proper  and  legitimate  me:'.ns  of  com- 
municating advertising  lnformatlo..>  to 
the  peojile. 


Alfalfa   at    the    Soath. 

In   the  great   bottom  of  the   Zargoo 
delta    region   of   the    .Mississii»pi,    from 
ban  are  the  figure.^  quoted  above.    Ai.  j  Vicksburg   on    the   south    to   near    the 
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inspMtiou  of  the  trees  showed  thai 
some  of  the  fruit  that  did  mature  oe 
the  unsprayed  sections  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  fact  that  in  one  or  more 
of  the  treatments  some  of  the  spray 
must  have  been  carrie<l  to  them  by  the 
wind  while  the  men  \vere  at  work  on 


state  line  on  the  north,  along  the  line 
of  the  Southern  railway  the  greatest 
crops  of  alfalfa  in  the  south  are  raised. 
It  Is  only  during  the  past  few  ye.-irs 
that  southern  farmers  could  be  in- 
duced to  cultivate  the  cro|»,  but  It  has 
proved    very    su<'cesslul    where   proper 


the  trees  adjoining.  This,  however,  j  methods  have  been  employed.  In  the 
would  tend  to  strengthen  rather  than  delta  region  last  seas(ni  one  planter 
weaken  the  lorce  of  llu*  ab)ve  figures.  1  made  five  cuttings  from  a  single  field 
(u  a<ldltion  to  lucre  'slug  the  total  of  alfalfa,  securing  over  a  ton  per 
proiluct  of  the  tree  the  percentage  of  acre  each  cutting,  which  Is  worth  from 
perfect  fruit  on  the  sprayed  was  very  |1(;  to  .$18  per  ton  In  that  region,  says 
much  largei-  than  that  on  the  unspray-  1  Country  Gentleman, 
ed     trees.      A     conservative    estimate 


A  sound  nubbin  is  prt  ferable  to  the 
big  soft  ear  which  spalls  in  the  crib. 


You  might  just  as  well  let  the  hired 
man  use  the  l)Ugg.v  as  to  leave  It  out  In 
the  rain  iind  sun  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  weather. 


would  put  the  aniouut  of  marketable 
fruit  on  the  whole  orchard  at  five  oi- 
six  times  what  it  wouhl  have  been  had 
no  spraying  been  done.  Next  season 
the  earlier  spraying  will  be  given  be- 
fore the  buds  break,  more  care  will  be 
exercised  In  the  spraying,  so  as  to 
more  tlioroughly  cover  the  lower 
branches,  while  better  re>ults  are  look- 
ed for  from  a  |K)wer  sprayer  which  we 
pxtte'^t  to  use  than  from  the  hand 
power  sprayer  which  was  used  this 
year.  While  the  spniying  did  not  ac- 
complish all  that  might  be  accomplish- 
ed, it  demonstrated  not  only  tlie  neces 


HtIlMi::e    F.-irinM. 

The  hill  lands  of  (Jorgia  are  not 
permitted  to  wash  aw.jy  down  the 
steep  hillsides.  Around  such  hills 
there  are  bands  or  terraces  thrown 
up  with  great  care  to  stop  the  dowu- 
wanl    rush    of    water,    and    thus    the 


Applies  to  Aliens  Only. 

There  are  a  numlier  of  people  who  are 
under  the  impression  that  licenses  are  re- 
quired to  permit   them    to  go   hunting. 


People  vill  generally 
with  and  many  of  them  justify  the 
Ohio  woman  who  sought  divorce  from 
her  husband  on  the  ground  that  he  In- 
slste<l  on  having  nothing  for  breakfast 
but  predlgested  breakfast  foods. 


Abe  act  of  the  Legislature  of  April  14th, 
sympathize  '  slty,  l»ut  the  value,  of  systematic  spray-  |  1903.  however,  applies  only  to   non-resi- 


Ing  for  all  commercial  orchards. 


A  nearby  city  reports  a  number  of 
chicks  as  hatching  from  an  egg  case 
placed  on  the  platform  of  a  cold  stor- 
age plant.  The  eggs  producing  these 
chicks  must  have  had  a  good  two 
weeks'  start  before  the  local  grocer  got 
hold  of  them. 

Inasmuch  as  0.'>  per  cent  of  all  house 
flies  are  said  to  breetl  In  horse  manure, 
we  would  seem  to  be  doomed  to  suffer 
from  this  pest  as  long  as  we  raise 
horses  or  at  least  until  we  adopt  sys- 
tematic methods  of  killing  the  larvae 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  hatch  out. 


A  little  forethought  exercised  just 
now  In  the  matter  of  starting  the  flow- 
ering bulbs  will  Insure  a  most  delight- 
ful whiff  of  fragrance  and  floral  beauty 
In  tlie  cold  months  of  winter  when  oth- 
erwise we  would  have  but  the  memory 
and  anticipation  of  summer  flowers  to 
ciieer  tbe  dark  days. 


POISOX     I\'Y. 

Tlie  noting  of  several  serious  cases  of 
Ivy   poisoning  this  year   suggests  that 
some  little  account  of  the  plant  might 
be  In  place  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may   not   be  well  acquainted    with  It. 
WTiile  poison  Ivy  Is  quite  often  found 
In  the  womls.  it  seems  to  prefer  road- 
sides,   fence   corners   and   scrub   brush 
pasture  lots.     It  differs  from  the  Vir 
ginla   creeper,   with   which  it  is  offer 
confused.  In  having  three  leaves,  whilt 
that  has  five.     The  poison  ivy  leaf  Is 
also  broader,  of  a  smo  >ther  surface  anc 
possesses  a  more  regular  edge.    A  fad 
that  increases   the  danger  from   It  Is 
that  its  leaves  turn  to  a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  orange  and  red  colors  in  tht 
fall,  equaling  those  of  any  other  shrub 
or  tree,  and  it  Is  often  picked  by  the  In- 
experienced, who  delight  in  gathering 
the  highly  colored  autumn  leaves.     As 
is  true  with  the  sting  of  bees  and  bites 
of  other  Insects,   many   people   do  not 
seem  susceptible  to  poisoning  from  con- 
tact with  the  ivy  leaves.    With  others  It 
la  a  most  virulent  poison,  they  being 


dent  hunters  and  unnaturalized  foreign- 
born  resident  hunters,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  must  pay  a  license  of  1 10  a  year  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  county  in  which 
they  propose  to  hunt,  under  penalty  of 
f25  fine  or  one  days  imprisonment  for 
every  dollar  of  fine  imposed.  The  act 
does  not  apply  to  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  are  native  born  and  naturalized. 


Farm    Brevities. 

Never  pasture  the  alfalfa  the  first 
year. 

A  healthy  flock  of  sheep  Is  a  profita- 
ble 11oc-k. 

Dravrging  the  roads  will  make  them 
less  dusty. 

Mutton  eaters  are  increasing  faster 
than  mutton. 

Weeds  and  poor  seed  cause  many  of 
the  alfalfa  failures. 

You  can't  afford  to  have  a  clock 
watcher  for  a  hired  man. 

There  Is  such  a  thing  as  compelling 
success  to  come  your  waj*. 

Alfalfa  can  be  raised  in  Maine.  How 
about  its  winter  killing  in  Iowa? 

Soil  that  has  been  well  cultivated 
and  fertilized  seldom  needs  iuoculat- 
Ing. 

Ordinary  farm  work  Is  considered  un- 
skilled labor,  but  it  requires  skill  to  do 
farm  work  well. 

For  permanent  pasture  sow  every 
kind  of  grass  that  is  known  to  do  well 
In  your  section.  —  Kimball's  Dairy 
Farmer. 

GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

Should  you  desire  to  locate  in,  or  about  this 
ever  prospering  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  it  will  be 
of  yonr  advantage  to  call  or  write  us. 

We  Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

—AND— 

Houses  for  Sale 

Also  desirable  building  lots  for  sale. 
Call  or  address 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurauce, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Rooms  7  and  8.  6th  and  Hamilton  Sts. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


^  -  AND  -       "*    • 

Healing  Salve 
ror  ull  sores  wounds  and^ 
BRUISES 


OintCTiONft 

Apptv  mcKkv  TO  af  rmcTCD 

PKMTS  OM  av  SPRCA0IN6  ON  A 
—      «OrT     UIHCN     .— 

«,  MnNur«cruHto  Bv       ,»• 


In  writing  to  advertisers  in  the  Country 
Journal  always  tell  them  that  their  adver- 
tisement was  seen  in  this  paper.  Adver- 
tisers are  always  anxious  to  learn  that  a 
paper  in  which  they  advertise  is  read  by 
its  subscribers,  and  they  value  the  infor- 
mation from  readers  of  a  paper  that  does 
not  admit  fake  advertisers.  Few  of  our 
readers  can  realize  the  vast  amount  of 
advertising  that  would  be  profitable  to 
the  paper  which  is  refused  by  a  paper 
like  the  Country  Journal,  which  tries  to 
protect  its  readers  from  frauds  of  all 
kinds.  We  endeavor  to  advertise  only 
for  those  who  will  do  what  they  promise 
to  do. 


BEE-KEEPERS 

MAKE  MONEY  if  they  handle  their 
Bees  properly. 

The  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPER  tells 
just  how  this  should  be  done. 

Articles  are  all  by  the  most  practical 
and  experienced  Bee-Keepers, 

The  Editors  are  thoroughly  practical — 

The  Bee-Keeper  has  been  published 
continually  for  16  years — 

Price  50C.  a  year  (35c.  to  new  subscri- 
bers,) 32  pages  fully  illustrated —  Sample 
Copy  and  large  illustrated   Catalogue  of 
Bee  Supplies  FREE. 
Address, 

The  American  Bee-Keeper, 

FALCONER,  N.  Y. 


# 


o 
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NATURAL  GRAFTING. 


Union     of    Two    Trees    of    the     Same 
SpecloM — Prohuble    Cauiie. 

A  pood  illustration  of  the  not  uncom- 
mon phenomenon  of  the  natural  join- 
ing of  trees  of  the  same  species  grow- 
ing near  together;  probal)ly  limbs 
from  each  tree  rubbed  together  many 


Mow   to   Kill   Saaiiafraa. 

An  Ohio  correspondent  of  National 
Stockman  writes:  I  had  a  field  covered 
with  sassafras  sprouts.  I  tried  to  kill 
them  by  farming  corn,  but  they  got 
thicker.  I  tried  wheat,  and  they 
smothered  the  wheat.  I  sowed  the 
ground  in  timothy,  and  that  did  not  do 
any  good.  They  grew  so  thick  that  a 
person  could  not  walk  through  them. 
I  left  them  until  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  frozen  hard.  Then  I  took 
a  grubbing  hoe  and  cut  them  off  at  the 
ground  and  in  the  spring  turned  my 
cattle  in  on  them,  and  they  ate  off 
what  few  started,  and  that  settled 
them,  and  today  you  can  hardly  find 
a  sprout  in  the  field. 


TKEE.S  riHMLY  JOINED. 

years  ago  until  tlie  liark  was  partially 
denuded  and  llien  grew  together,  the 
union  gradually  enlarging  until  it  be- 
came the  broad,  firm  brace  .so  well 
shown  in  tlu'  cut.  Much  rarer  is  the 
apparent  grafting  or  union  of  trees  of 
diverse  spei-ies.  but  this  is  accomplish- 
ed by  one  gr  c.ving  over  or  around  a 
portion  of  the  other  and  not  by  a  true 
physiological  union  of  the  tissues.  Thus 
we  have  seen  a  hemlock  and  beech 
joined  togethei  but  close  inspection 
showed  that  the  beech  had  closed  about 
the  hemlock  limb  that  formerly  grew 
through  a  crotch  in  tlie  former  tree.— 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


'%%'ork   of   Oxen. 

We  have  known  a  man  to  l)uy  a  yoke 
of  three-year-old  steers  in  the  spring, 
work  them  hard  six  days  in  the  week, 
giving  them  good  hay  and  about  four 
quarts  of  meal  a  <lay  until  October, 
when  the  work  le.«<sencd  and  the  grain 
was  increased.  In  November  he  sold 
them  as  beef  for  abiut  %'M^  more  than 
he  paid  for  them.  If  horses  had  done 
the  same  work  they  would  have  want- 
ed more  grain  and  probably  would 
have  been  valued  much  less  in  the  fall 
thau  they  cost  in  the  spring. 

It  is  said  that  o.xen  might  not 
work  as  well  on  the  reaper  or  mowing 
machine,  but  they  might  also.  We 
have  had  three  or  four  year  cattle  that 
would  walk  for  miles  as  fast  as  any 
pair  of  horses  and  force  many  horses 
to  trot  a  part  of  the  way  to  keep  up 
with  them  and  a  i>air  of  ol«l  cattle  that 
walked  faster  than  the  ordinary  farm 
horse.  A  part  of  that  was  due  to  their 
having  been  trained  to  walk  (pnckly, 
and  a  part  was  due  to  the  breed. 
Small  cattle  like  the  Devons.  .Jerseys 
or  Ayrshires  are  naturally  active  and 
easily  learn  to  walk  fast,  while  the 
larger  I>urhams  and  Ilerefords  like  to 
move  more  leisurely,  and  this  is  true 
of  grades  as  well  as  of  thoroughbreds. 
—American  Cultivator. 


The   AMparaMrna   Peat. 

Kindly  insects  help  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  asparagus  pest.  The  lady- 
bug,  some  snake  feeders,  or  dragon 
flies,  and  wasps  and  the  spined  and 
borderetl  soldier  bug— all  these  eat  the 
larvae  of  this  beetle.  Ducks  and 
chickens  are  fond  of  them.  Air  slacked 
lime  dusted  on  the  <Iew  wet  leaves  de- 
stroys the  pest,  or  the  ends  of  the 
branches  where  they  congregate  may 
be  cut  and  burned.  The  same  remedies 
hold  good  for  the  spotted  beetle,  bet 
his  favorite  place  of  hiding  is  in  tha 
berry,  sn  these  shoul<l  be  cut  and  burn- 
ed as  fast  as  they  form. 

AnlnialM   That   Sell. 

In  regard  to  selling  stock  the  South- 
ern Cultivator  says: 

The  man  tiiat  has  well  fitted  animals 
for  market  iloes  not  have  to  hunt  for  a 
buyer.  The  buyer  comes  to  him.  Tlie 
man  whose  stock  is  in  poor  shape  for 
marketing  has  to  hunt  his  buyer  and 
sell  at  a  discount. 

The  demand  for  mutton  is  constantly 
on  the  increase.  With  the  improve- 
ment in  (luality  due  to  the  intnxluction 
of  mutton  breeds  much  of  the  prejudice 
that  has  existed  against  mutton  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  early  maturing  steer  Is  most 
profitable. 

Vegetable   Orater. 

The  cultural  directions  given  for  the 
parsnip  apply  to  this  plant.  It  Is  very 
easily  grown  and  generally  comes 
through  the  winter  in  the  extreme  west- 
em  states  without  injury.  It  is  safer, 
however,  to  dig  the  roots  in  autumn 
and  put  in  pits  until  spring  or  for  use 
during  winter.  The  root  is  highly  es- 
teemed and  has  the  flavor  of  oysters. 
The  best  vaiiety  is  the  Mammoth  Sand- 
wich Island,  which  la  far  superior  to 
any  other.— Green. 


RouHrhaare   Rack. 

In  the  accomitanying  cut  Is  shown  a 
roughage  feeding  rack  that  was  used 
with  considerable  success  upon  the  Ne- 
braska experiment  station  farm  last 
winter.    The  corners  of  the  rack  stand 


Track    Farmlnar  That    Para. 

Fourteen  thousand  dollars  net  profit 
on  the  planting  of  thirty-flve  acres  of 
land  Is  an  achievement  not  to  be  de- 
spised. The  crop  was  potatoes.  The 
average  i>ro<luction  per  acre  was  a  few 
barrels  more  than  a  hundred.  They 
Bolil  for  $r»  per  l)arrel.  or  a  total  of 
$17.fi(M).  They  cost  a  dollar  a  barrel  to 
put  ou  the  market,  or  .'?:i..^.(H).  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  :j!14.0(H).  That  is  the  rec- 
ord made  by  a  farmer  lu  Colleton  coun- 
ty, S.  C  who  is  planting  truck  on 
lands  formerly  devoted  to  rice  culture. 


FBEDINQ  RA(7K. 

between  seven  and  eight  feet  high,  with 
a  plank  sidinl  bottom.  The  width  is 
about  f<mr.  feet,  and  the  length  can  be 
whateve»-  may  be  desired.  The  general 
plan  of  the  work  is  briught  out  in  the 
nccompanying  illustration.  —  Prairie 
Farmer. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


Price,  li.oo  a  Bottle. 


Six  Bottles  for  $5.00 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY  THE 


GERMAN  RBMEDY  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


snnvs  tliat  pasture  lias  an  imporT.-mt 
part  to  pl.iy  in  the  ration  for  hogs  and 
that  gains  can  be  made  more  eco- 
nomically ou  dry  lot  feeding.  —  Ex- 
change. 

Handy    Addition    to    Fnrni    Wnicon. 

Here  is  a   liandy  addition  to  a  farm 
wagon,    figure. I    by    Tarm    .lournal—a 
step  added  to  the  rear  end  of  a  farm 
wagon  by  meatis  of  two  stout  iron  sup- 
ports.   This  step 
will     prove     a 
gre.'it  comfort.  It 
saves    a     lot    of 
strain  in  getting 
in  and  out  of  the 
wagon  when  un- 
loading,     and 
when  one  is  lift- 
ing   boxes,    bas- 
kets or  bags  In  or  out  it  is  a  halfway 
place  on  wliich  to  rest.     Then.  tjo.  one 
can  tip  a  i)ox  or  barrel  over  on  edge 
against  tlie  step  and  then  lift  the  other 
end  aTid   tip   it   into   the   wagon.     One 
person  can  easily  loa<l  boxes  and  bar- 
rels   In    this   way   and    not    lift   mucn 
more  than  half  the  weight  at  any  time. 


i;i;?  magnincent  forest  reserves  In  thli 
cot'utiy  a  plan  similar  to  that  followed 
In  i'rauce  might  well  be  adopted. 


A  man  In  the  nelghl)orhood  has  been 
filling  ii  and  grading  his  lawn.  After 
tlie  rich,  fertile  top  dressing  had  been 
added  and  smoothed  down  it  was  cov- 
ered with  l)Iue  grass  clippings  which 
had  already  gone  to  seed.  He  said  that 
he  got  better  results  in  this  way  than 
could  be  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed 
In  the  ordinary  manner. 


WAGON   STEP 


It  Is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  do  most 
of  the  trading  these  days.  On  a  recent 
Saturday  it  was  observed  that  the 
streets  of  a  thriving  western  town 
were  almost  lined  with  light  buggies 
and  vehicles,  whereas,  as  a  rule,  those 
same  streets  were  banked  up  with 
heavy  farm  wagons.  The  farmers  all 
over  the  country  are  getting  In  their 
heavy  work  these  days. 


FattenlnK   Hokh. 

A  number  of  experiments— in  fact, 
nearly  a  hundred— show  that  to  prmluce 
1(X»  pounds  of  gain  on  the  hog  in  the 
fattening  pen  it  takes  an  average  of 
either  iv.'>  i»ounds  of  corn.  520  pounds 
of  KalHr  corn.  472  pounds  of  oats.  439 
pounds  of  peas.  452  pounds  of  wheat  or 
4.32  pounds  of  mixed  grain.  Tliis  shows 
that  hogs  make  a  more  profitable  gain 
on  a  ration  of  mixed  grain.  The  above 
figures  are  from  pens  wliere  nothing 
but  grain  was  fed— no  pasture  or  green 
feed  was  given.  In  the  Kansas  station 
an  acre  of  alfalfa  hay  produced  770 
Dounds   of  i>ork    without   gi'ain.     This 


The  stalk  worm,  to  use  a  common 
terra.  Is  ao  respecter  of  plants  and 
shows  no  partiality,  attacking  the  pig- 
weed with  the  same  destructlveness 
that  it  does  the  pDtato  vine,  salvia  or 
aster.  The  worm  Is  a  hard  proposi- 
tion, because  there  is  no  method  of 
placing  a  poison  In  the  places  where 
It  feeds. 

There  Is  a  stage  of  t>odlly  weariness 
to  which  nothing  contributes  so  large 
a  measure  of  comfort  and  refresh- 
ment as  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
solid  ground  witli  arms  and  feet  out- 
stretched. The  very  resistance  felt  In 
thl-i  solid  couch  gives  a  sense  of  se- 
curity and  restfulness  that  Is  found 
in  no  other. 

France  has  taken  pains  to  perpetuate 
her  forest  reserves  by  the  adoption  of 
a  law  which  compels  the  planting  of 
a  tree  in  the  place  of  every  one  that  is 
cut  down.  In  view  of  the  well  nigh 
wholesnie   and  ruthless  destruction   ot 


A  western  New  York  friend  writes 
that  no  flowers  \>hich  he  had  the  past 
spring  wen-  a  source  of  greater  pleasure 
to  him  than  a  bed  of  English  violets 
several  rods  square  In  his  orchard, 
which  were  planted  years  ago  by  a  pre- 
vious tenant  of  the  place.  In  addition 
to  flaral  fragrance  and  beauty  in  the 
sprint;  tlu-y  will  also  he  a  source  of 
delight  during  October  and  November. 
Start  a  bed.  for  they  are  hardy,  easily 
cared  for  and  pay  for  their  keep. 

There  came  to  our  notice  the  other 
day  the  case  of  a  fanner  whose  exam- 
ple might  bp  followed  with  profit  by 
many  today.  Starting  with  a  small 
farm  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  he 
resolveil  not  to  sell  a  pound  of  grain 
therefrom.  Instead  year  by  year  he 
converted  the  pnxlucts  of  his  land  Into 
b«tf*^r.  mutiotj,  beef  and  pork.  Today 
he  has  as  luuch  iand  as  he  cares  to 
handle,  has  a  gootl  sized  bank  account, 
while  his  acres  are  known  for  miles 
around  as  the  most  fertile  and  produc- 
tive In  the  locality.  There  Is  a  sugges- 
tion here  for  the  fellow  who  has  here- 
tofore been  content  with  a  land  bklu- 
nins.  in*aln  selling  type  of  affrlctilture. 


THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 
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STORING  ONIONS. 


<«iood  ReaultM   From   Dark  Rooms  and 
Dry  Air. 

From  exporience  I  have  found  that 
onions  should  be  stored  in  crates  in  a 
room  which  must  be  kept  closed,  air 
tight  and  as  nearly  frost  proof  as  pos- 
Blble.  Onions  will  keei)  as  long  as 
they  are  kept  dry  regardless  of  tem- 
perature. By  putting  the  onions  In  the 
storage  during  a  cold,  dry  day  we  ob- 
tain a  minimum  of  humidity.  Keep- 
ing the  room  dosed,  no  more  moisture 
can  enter.  Should  the  temiterature  of 
the  storage  rise  the  air  will  become 
relatively  drier,  since  warm  air  will 
hold  more  moisture  than  cold  air.  The 
room  being  closed,  the  air  can  only 
absorb  moisture  I'rom  the  onions,  which 
conse(iuently  l)ecome  drier.  Should 
the  temi>erature  drop  below  the  orig- 
inal temperature  then  the  humidity 
will  liecome  greater,  but  not  suttlcient 


so  that  the  water  would  fall  upon  the 
cut  corn  just  as  It  came  from  the  sUago 
cutter.  SuCicient  was  applied  to  thor- 
oughly wet  all  the  fodder.  This  method 
is  much  easier  than  raising  the  water 
In  pails  and  distributing  it  in  that 
way.  I  believe  that  this  wetting  of  the 
corn  is  an  important  factor  in  the  mak- 
ing of  silage.— .7.  N.  In  Orange  Judd 
Farmer. 


Crop  Condltlona. 

The  crop  reporting  i)oard  of  the  bu- 
reau of  statistics  of  the  department  of 

i  agriculture  tinds  Sept.  1: 

I     The  avenij:e  conditi(m  of  rye  when 

1  harvested  was  po.,'.  a-ainst  W.S  report- 
ed Sept.  1.  liXir..  8(5.9  rei»orted  Sept.  1, 

:  1904.  and  a  ten  year  average  of  8(5..'). 
The  average  condition  of  Imckwheat 
on  Sept.  1  was  91.2  against  9a.2  one 
month  ago.  91. S  on  Sept.  1,  191^5,  91.5 
at  the  corresi>onding  date  in  1904  and 
a  ten  ye:ir  average  of  8S.4. 

'  Tlie  averauie  condition  of  tobacco  on 
Sept.  1  was  8(5.2  arainst  87.2  one 
month  ag:>.  8.-.1  on  Sept.  1.  19(15,  83.7 
at  the  coriesponding  date  in  1904  and 
n  five  year  avera-Jce  of  81.8. 

The  average  condition  of  potatoes  on 
Sept.  1  was  8."..T  against  89  one  month 
ago,  80.9  on  5^ept.  1.  IIW.-.  91.0  at  the 
corresponding  date  In  1904  and  a  ten 
year  average  of  79.2. 


TOBACCO  BREEDING. 


Scientific    Method    of    OhtalniiiK    Uni- 
formity   of   Strain. 

Visitors  to  the  rnited  States  depart- 
.iient  of  agriculture  station  In  Connecti- 
cut last  season  were  struck  with  the 
aarvcl  JUS  r^'sults  ol)taIned  In  breeding 
for  uniformity  of  strains.  The  work  Is 
»o  be  further  carried  on.  The  above 
illusti-ates  a  choUi'  |)lant  with  the  seed 
!»ihI  bag,'ed.  Seed  saved  under  bag  in 
this  manner  is  larg.T,  heavier  and  less 


WHEN  TO  PRUNE. 


Goo«l  Seed  Mlxtnrc 

A  good  n'!\t!M(>  of  seed  for  mowing, 
to  be  folloved  by  pasturage,  according 
to  a  Pennsylvania  correspondent.  Is  six 
quarts  of  timothy,  sov.n  with  wheat, 
followed  In  the  spring,  without  plow- 
ing, with  a  mixture  of  four  <iuarts  red 
clover,  two  (piarts  alsike.  four  quarts 
redtop.  The  clovers,  be  says,  will  hold 
two  years  and  the  otlier  grasses  will 
lake  their  place.— American  Cultivator 


|i«te   >Vlnter  and    Karly   Spring   Beat. 
Cat    StubM   CloMe. 

The  i)eat  time  for  pruning  apple  trees 
Is  on  warm  days  from  January  to 
May.  More  can  be  accomplished  In 
the  lon..;er  days  of  March,  April  and 
May,  l>ut  many  prefer  to  go  through 
the  oi'chanl  on  the  crust  of  a  deep 
Know. 

The  time  of  year  when  the  cut  Is 
made  ha-»  lUtle  effect  on  the  readiness 
with  liicli  Ihe  wound  heals,  but  more 
care  is  iieces.-;ary  to  prevent  injury  to 
trees  [truued  when  the  wood  is  frozen. 
A  wouiid  made  l)y  removing  a  limb 
heals  best  If  the  cut  Is  made  close  to 
the  triuik  or  branch. 

A  stult  two  or  three  Inches  long  does 
not  heal  and  becomes  a  lodging  place 
for  spores  of  fungi  and  bacteria,  which 
causi'  <lecay  and  death  of  the  tree.  The 
splitting  down  of  large  limbs  may 
often  be  avoided  when  pruning  by 
sawing  In  from  the  underside  first, 
but  in  every  case  see  that  the  wound 
Is  left  cle:in  and  smooth. 

Wounds  should  be  covered  Immedi- 
ately with  a  coat  of  paint,  shellac  or 
graftin-,'  wax  to  keep  out  the  moisture 
and  the  spores  Ijefore  mentioned. 


KILLING   FARM   POULTRY. 


Fnrm    Mall    Delivery.  ' 

Tlie  engf.iving  shows  a  traveling 
mail  box  plan  that,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Ohiv)  rarmer.  can  be 
operated  at  any  distance,  from  a  few 
rods  to  130  rods.  The  greater  the  dis- 
tance the  co:ir'-;«'v  the  wire  must  be  and 
the  tighter  it  must  be  str.>t<-hed.  No.  9 
wiie  will  si'rve  f  )r  l.".i»  rods.  The  two 
posts  must  be  well  Ijraced.  so  that  the  \ 


iLLlNUlS  KEU  ONIONS. 
[Tills  bask«  t  <.f  r.d  onions  was  exhibited 
at  the  l'.i«»5  Illinois  slate  fair.    They  were 
large,    smooth,    uniform,   crisp  and   won 
a  first  prize.] 

to    reach    the    saturation    point,    and, 
njoreovcr,  the  outside  shells  of  the  on- 
ions are  quite  hydro.scoplc.     Whenever 
we  have  to  take  out  onions  we  do  this 
as  quickly   as  possible,  even  avoiding 
the  use  of  a  lamp.     If  any  sorting  or 
screening  has  to  be  done  we  do  this 
outside,  as  our  bre:ith  and  the  combus- 
tion of  a  lamp  would  form  moisture. 
We  keep  the  room  absolutely  dark. 

DmMng  a  l;»ng  continued  cold  spell 
the  temperature  will  o«'casionally  drop 
far  below  the  freezing  point.  In  that 
case  we  do  not  touch  the  onions,  but 
wait  until  the  temperature  has  risen 
again  above  freezing.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  building,  of  course,  lags 
consideral)ly  l»ehind  the  outside  tem- 
perature, and  we  may  have  to  wait  a 
day  or  two.  but  the  onions  then  al- 
ways come  out  uninjured.  We  always 
keep  a  small  quantity  of  onions  stored 
Id  a  cellar  for  Immediate  demand  to 
tide  over  a  cold  snap.  This  winter  I 
Intend  to  place  dishes  with  chloride  of 
potash  In  the  room  to  keep  the  air  as 
dry  as  possible  and  to  use  a  hy<lrorae- 
ter  to  test  the  humidity.  I  have  kept 
onions  perfectly  this  way  until  the 
middle  of  May,  says  a  contributor  to 
American  Agriculturist. 
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TBAVELINO  MAII*  HOX. 

tops  will  not  be  drawn  together  and 
the  wire  allowed  to  sag.  Whenever 
the  wire  lo.tsens  the  brace  must  be 
tightened.  If  the  distance  tniveled  is 
short  and  no  loads  are  to  pass  under 
tl)e  wire  the  posts  need  not  be  s  »  high. 
After  the  mail  man  has  put  the  mall 
Into  the  box  he  jmshes  that  end  up 
by  means  of  the  iron  rod.  The  side  at 
the  house  having  been  lowered,  there 
will  be  enough  fall  to  make  the  box 
travel  rapidly. 


CHOICE  TOUACCO  PIjAMT. 

susceptible  to  disease  than  when  saved  j 
in  the  ordinary  maimer.  The  main 
value  of  the  i)rocess  is  to  i»revent  ac- 
cidental crjss  fertilization  between 
poor  and  g.KHl  i)lants  thr  )ugh  flie  agen- 
cy of  bei's  and  other  insects.  Results  ^ 
are  so  far  notable.  —  New  England 
Homestead. 

Peach   GronluK  In   New  Jemey. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  section  in 
south  .Ier.->ey  that  would  not  grow 
peaches,  but  ordinarily  goo<l,  loamy 
.soils  are  capable  of  i)ro.luclng  a  large 
tree,  with  the  capacity  for  giving  a 
Iarg»»  (piantity  of  lirst  class  fruit.  This 
character  of  soil  makes  handsome  re- 
turns. While  our  deep  sandy  soils— 
the  soil  that  Is  of  little  value  for  the 
staple  crops— will  produce  fruit,  in 
Hui.iller  quantities  to  be  sure,  of  the 
highest  eating  and  selling  (pnilitles— 
fruit  that  will  conqtare  f.avorably  In 
size,  Uavor  and  color  with  any  moun- 
tain fruit— I  wish  to  emphasizt*  the 
fact  that  tliese  sandy,  semi  barren 
tracts  of  south  .Tersey  sand  <-an  be 
turned  into  protitable  Investments 
through  the  agency  of  the  peach.  If 
the  trees  are  sufflciently  fed.  the  nat- 
ural deficioncy  of  plant  fo<Hl  being  fur- 
'  nlshe<l.  the  results  are  most  gratifying. 
—Joseph  Harton. 


A     Praetic'ul     Device     For     Makinic     a 
Quick.    Clean    Cat. 

A  useful  article  for  those  who  have 
any  p  jultry  to  kill  Is  the  device  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Take  a  strip  of  iron 
one  inch  by  one-elghlh  of  an  inch  and 
thirty  inches  long,  such  as  an  old  buggy 
tire,  and  bend  in  the  center,  so  that  the 
straps  c mie  parallel,  leavlug  a  slot  in 
the  center  the  thickness  of  the  blade. 
For  the  i)Iade  any  sheet  of  sttH»l  three 
inches  wide  and  nine  inches  long  on 
top  will  do— a  piece  of  an  old  scythe 
tlattened  out.  for  instance. 

Tlie  ends  (»f  the  blade  can  be  beveled 
or  squared,  as  shown  by  dotteil  lines  In 
Fig.    1.      Fit   the   two   i»arts   together. 


liVettlnK   SlIaKC 

Two  years  ago  I  tilled  my  silo  In  the 
ordinary  way,  and  about  seven  Inches 
of  the  surface  spoiled.  On  the  sides 
and  corners  at  least  twice  as  much 
rotted.  The  past  year  only  three  Inches 
on  the  top  and  five  at  the  sides  and  cor- 
ners spoiled.  ■  The  silage  immediately 
under  the  spoiled  portion  was  a  better 
quality  than  any  I  had  ever  put  up— In 
fact,  about  perfect.  This  smaller  loss 
wa§  due  to  wetting  the  silage  as  It 
came  from  the  cutter.  1  attached  a 
bose  to  the  water  tank  and  arransed  it 


Oood   FalrM. 

With  the  gMMl  crops,  goo<I  season  and 
good  demand  for  live  stock  and  farm 
protlucts  gt'ueraliy.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  fairs  tliroughout  the  comitry 
are  having  the  most  successful  exhibi- 
tions In  many  years.  The  state  fairs 
which  have  been  held  so  far  have  l)een 
record  breakers  in  every  way,  and  the 
smaller  fairs  reported  have  all  been 
successful.  It  Is  gratifying  to  know 
this,  as  fairs  are  tlie  i)r(xluct  of  the  ag- 
rlcidtural  chiases,  and  they  show  that 
when  the  farmers  liave  favorable  con- 
ditions they  can  do  things  as  well  as 
any  other  class  of  business  men.— Na- 
tional Stockman  and  Farmer. 


One  of  the  many  results  of  the  late 
Russo-Japanese  war  has  been  the 
arousing  of  a  keen  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  people  In  the  matter  of 
horse  raising,  which  Is  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
government. 


Mnat    Depend    on    FarinerM. 

We  must  tlepend  on  the  farmer  who 
will  raise  at  least  a  few  horses  each 
year  In  connection  with  other  lines  of 
live  stock  production  and  grain  grow- 
ing for  our  supply  of  horses.  The 
small  farmer  who  does  not  have  land 
enough  to  keep  mares  for  breeding  pur- 
poses exclusively  should  aim  to  use 
mares  for  work  purposes  and  breed 
tliein.  This  will  cause  some  Incon- 
venience in  getting  the  farm  work  done, 
but  more  healthy,  nornml  colts  are  pro- 
duced In  this  way  than  when  the  mares 
are  allowed  to  run  idle.  If  the  mares 
are  worked  they  will  not  suffer  from 
lack  of  exercise,  and  the  foal  is  more 
apt  to  be  grown  properly  the  lirst  sum- 
mer. 


roU  Kli^Iil.NO  POULTUY. 

drill  holes  (A  Ai  ab)ut  two  inches 
front  each  end  and  fasten  with  soft 
iron  or  copper  rivets.  A  piece  of  the 
same  material  as  the  straps  can  now 
be  cut  equjil  to  the  remaining  lengths 
of  the  slot,  holes  drilled  at  B  B.  about 
one  iiKh  fiom  each  end  and  riveted  as 
iK'fore.  Drill  a  hole  at  C  for  hanging 
up,  sliariMMj  well,  and  the  tool  is  ready 
for  u.se.  Drive  two  spikes  on  a  slant 
about  an  inch  ajmrt  Into  a  block  (see 
Fig.  2»  and  place  the  chicken's  neck 
betw«M'n  them.  In  this  way  the  neck 
can  be  nicely  stretchetl,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  Ideas  will  save  both 
time  and  trouble,  says  a  reader  of 
Farm  and  I*'! reside. 


The  American  Farm  Products  com- 
pany is  the  name  of  a  new  combine 
of  huiTc  proi>ortions  which  has  In  view 
control  of  the  ilairy,  poultry  and  egg 
output  of  the  entire  country.  The  aim 
I  will  be  to  give  the  farmer  larger  re- 
turns by  eliniinating  the  ndddleman 
and  at  the  same  tinie  to  do  away  with 
speculation  and  conse<iuent  fluctuation 
In  the  prices  of  the  commodities  han- 
dled. 


^VTiIle  returns  from  stock  raising  and 
dalrj'  farming  are  spread  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  those  ol)talned 
where  the  grain  itself  Is  sold,  they  to- 
tal much  larger  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  do  not  represent  a  depleted  soil 
fertility,  which  is  true  in  the  second 
case. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  of  our 
common  American  shade  trees  and  yet 
one  about  widch  one  sees  very  little 
in  the  way  of  commendation  is  the 
linden  or  basswood.  This  tree  is  a 
quick  grower,  has  a  large,  handsome 
leaf,  and,  while  It  sheds  a  few  small 
seeds,  makes  very  slight  litter  when 
It  comes  to  dea«l  twigs  and  branches. 
We  would  rank  it  for  shade  purposes 
well  up  toward  the  elm  and  hard  ma- 
ple. 
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THE    COUNTRV   JOURNAL. 


^-  A  few  of  Those  Who  Have  Purchased  and  Are  Breeding  % 

From  my  Thorough  Bred  Homers ; 


Mr.  A.  J.  Heller,  of  513  North  9th  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  a  pair  of  thorough  bred,  blue  barred  Homers  from  my 
stock.  Mr.  Heller  is  just  a  starter  and  has  the  intention  securing 
more  from  time  to  time  as  he  completes  his  building.  He  will 
simply  raise  squabs  for  his  own  table. 

Mr.  Alfred  George,  of  817  Cedar  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
bought  two  pairs  of  my  blue  barred  Homers  and  will  breed  for  his 
table  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Rabert,  of  Rising  Sun,  Pa.,  has  a  fine  loft  of  thor- 
ough bred  Homers  which  he  secured  from  my  stock.  Mr.  Rabert 
is  well  pleased  with  the  results  he  is  obtaining. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Rausch,  of  17  North  3rd  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
procured  three  pairs  and  is  breeding  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Welsch,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  is  a  heavy  squab  breeder  of 
fine  Homer  birds  which  he  secured  from  my  lofts. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a  reproduction  of  a  corner  of  one  of 
my  lofts,  showing  a  few  selected  thorough  bred,  blue  barred 
Homers.     Address  all  commuincations  to 


PIGEON  NOTES. 

Always  clean  out  the   nest   when   the 
youngsters  are  out.  ^ 


Keep  plenty  of  salt  in  your  loft  so  that 
the  birds  can  get  it  as  they  may  desire. 


Plenty  of  oyster  shells  or  grit  is  better 
than  medicine  for  both  the  breeding 
birds  and  their  young. 


Missmanagement,  neglect  and  careless- 
ness are  the  chief  causes  of  the  failures 
in  the  pigeon  business. 


One  never  knows  when  trouble  is  com- 
ing, so  be  wise  and  be  prepared.  Keep 
a  well  filled  medicine  chest  on  hand. 


Never  leave  chickens  roost  in  the  same 
building  with  the  pigeons,  as  they  are 
apt  to  get  lousy  and  are  hard  to  get  rid  of. 


No  better  evidence  of  the  rapid  strides 
the  pigeon  fancy  is  making  can  be  found 
than  is  shown  by  the  number  of  people 
catering  to  their  wants. 


When  one  youngster  thrives  faster 
then  its  nest  partner,  exchange  one  or 
the  other  to  another  nest  as  near  the 
same  size  as  the  one  you  change.  Then 
both  will  thrive  alike. 


mended  that  the  tloor  of  the  brooaers  | 
be   littered    with   cut   clover   and   the  j 
chick  food  l)e  scattered  over  that  Ut- 
ter.    It   is   the  instinct   of  fowls  and  1 
chicks  to  scratch  and  search  for  their  | 
food.      If    >'-e    but   give    them    half   a 
chance  to  t^cratch  for  seeds  and  grain 
they  will  do  their  part. 

The  standard  weights  of  all  Wyan- 
dottes  are:  Cock,  8V2;  hen,  GM?;  cock- 
erel. IV'i,  pullet.  5Mj  pounds  respec- 
tively. 

As  a  rule  It  is  unprofitable  to  pre- 
serve eggs  for  higher  prices,  except  In 
cold  storage,  and  when  they  are  sold 
they  should  be  sold  for  exactly  what 
they  aire— namely,  "preserved  eggs" 
or  "stored  eggs."  Some  people  are 
willing  to  buy  and  eat  such  preserved 
eggs,  but  It  Is  the  usual  experience 
that  most  people  would  rather  pay 
twice  the  prU-e  for  a  reliably  fresh  egg 
than  they  will  pay  for  "pre.served" 
eggs. 

Thick  sweet  or  sour  cream  will  not 
Injure  baby  chicks,  wliile  lard  often 
does.     Grease  heads  and  vent  well. 

One-quart JM-  dram  of  carbolic  acid 
to  one  pound  of  sulphur  make.s  an  ef- 
fective lice  powder.  Spread  a  large 
newspaper  and  over  It  hold  the  hen 
head  downward,  sifting  thoroughly 
through  her  feathers.  Lice  will  soon 
all  drop  off.  The  paper  will  save  the 
powder. 


ruey  don  t  pay,  that  they  only  Keep 
a  few  to  supply  eggs  for  home  use 
and  have  to  buy  eggs  in  the  winter. 
Now,  how  can  these  objections  be  re- 
moved and  poultry  be  made  to  pay  on 
the  farm? 

First.  —  By  replacing  the  mongrel 
bli-ds  with  thoroughbred  stock.  This 
can  be  done  at  small  expense  by  pur- 
ch:t-;lng  eggs  and  using  the  scrub  hens 
as  Incubators. 

Second.  —  By  providing  comfortable 
houses  for  the  birds.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  expensive  houses. 
lUiIldlngs  good  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  can  be  built  of  one  inch  lum- 
ber, pine  or  hemlock,  new  or  old,  with 
Inside  surfaced  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  whitewashed  and  outside  cov- 
?red  with  building  paper  with  battens 
over  cracks. 

Third.— By  keeping  the  Interior  of 
the  poultry  house  in  a  clean  and  sani- 
tary condition. 


Never  feed  whole  com  to  breeders 
when  they  have  young,  as  often  times 
they  will  inject  whole  corn  into  the 
young,  thereby  causing  the  youngsters 
to  die,  then  don't  wonder  why  they  die. 


Why  Youngsters  Die. 
We  are  often  asked,  why   young   birds 
die   when   they  are  about  a  week  or  two  | 
old.     Simply  because  you  do  not  give  the  ' 
proper    care   and  attention,    you    either 
don't  give  your  birds  the  food  that  they 
should  have  at  such  times  or  there  is  lack 
of  grit  or  salt  at  their   convenience,  the 
youngster  get  a  gummy  substance  in  its 
crop  and  without  grit  or  salt  this  cannot 
pa-ss,  causing  the  bird  to   cease   growing 
and  in  a  day  or  two  die. 

Clacka  and   Cackles. 

Are  your  fowls  yarded  these  days? 
Have  they  plenty  of  green  food  and 
water?    See  to  this. 

When  you  write  to  a  man  for  prices 
state  what  you  want  and  what  you 
want  it  for  and  what  you  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

The  dry  mash  mixture  at  the  Maine 
experiment  station  Is  made  of  200 
pounds  wheat  bran  .nd  100  pounds 
each  of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings. 
Unseed  meal,  gluten  meal  and  beef 
scraps. 

For  young  chicks  it  is  always  recom- 


Chlcken    Chatter. 

Don't  feed  tiie  unpromising  chicks 
any  longer  than  to  marketable  age. 
Longer  than  this  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  feed. 

Some  of  the  early  chicks  ought  to  be 
looking  over  Into  the  frying  pan  by 
tills  time  if  they  have  been  kept  grow- 
ing as  they  should. 

Almost  any  of  the  prepared  chick 
foods  are  eagerly  devoured  by  tlie  lit- 
tle chicks,  and.  while  they  are  rather 
expensive.  It  is  economy  to  feed  them 
for  tlie  first  few  weeks  at  least. 

Don't  bo  too  quick  to  lay  that  l>owel  ' 
trouble  entirely  to  the  feed.    There  Is 
just    a    bare    possibility    that    lice    or  j 
mites   or   the   brooding   has   done   the  \ 
mischief.  I 

If  you  don't  like  the  poultry  busi-  ] 
ness  get  out  of  it,  but  don't  be  so 
certain  that  some  other  fellow  has  a 
better  job  or  an  easier  row  to  hoe. 
The  green  hills  far  away  are  very  de- 
ceiving. 

Who  knows  but  that  in  this  age  of 
great  things  some  one  may  rise  up 
and  claim  r  3iKi  egger?  If  we  are  to 
believe  some  things  we  read  and  hear 
about  (he  |»oultry  business  this  is 
hardly  out  of  the  Hue  of  possibilities. 

NOTICE.— Persons  inquiring  about  or 
sending  for  goods  advertised  in  this  Jour- 
nal will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in  their 
correspoiulence  with  the  advertiser,  that 

I  they   saw   the    advertisement    in     THE 

I  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


SQUAB  RAISING. 

Faeta    ConcernlnB    a    Valuable    "Side 
Line"  to  Poultry   Rearing. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  the 
Feather  gives  the  following  excellent 
advice  about  the  raising  of  squabs 
for  market: 

To  produce  fifty  pairs  of  squabg  per 
week  for  fifty  weeks  In  the  year  would 
be  aljs()lutely  impossible  unless  a  heat- 
ed breeding  house  was  used  for  win- 
ter and  spe<'lmens  Introduced  therein 
which    had    not    produced   during   the 
summer  months.   The  average  product 
of  a  good  w;)rivlng  pair  of  scpmb  breed- 
ers would  ije  six  pairs  within  the  year. 
Fifty   s(iuabs    per   week   would   mean 
2.G(K)  in   the  year.      Divide  this  by  6, 
and  you  will  see  that  you  must  have 
400  pairs  of   breeders.    Four  hundred 
pair  of   breeders  producing   six   pairs 
each   per  year   would   provide  a   suffi- 
cient number.  If  they  did  this  well.   To 
average  ui)  the  product  so  as  to  have 
an   e<iual   nunil>er  every   week   in  the 
year  one  must  mate  up  a  fresh  lot  of 
hens    about    the    1st    of    October   and 
keep    these    pairs    In    a    coop,    which 
might   be    heated,    where  they    would 
produce  during  the  winter  months  the 
same  as  In  summer. 

To  gradually  grow  to  such  produc- 
tion one  Khould  build  sijuab  lofts  with 
a  view  to  enlargement.  Start  with  a 
few  pairs,  suthclent  to  provide  the 
present  demand  and  work  them  along 
this  plan  for  winter  and  summer  pro- 
duction. Two  years'  experience  will 
prove  valuable.  As  we  gather  from 
your  letter  that  you  hope  to  need 
twenty-five  pairs  a  week  the  third 
year,  by  that  time  you  will  be  in  a 
position  to  know  just  how  to  handle 
your  breeders  to  produce  at  will.  Do 
not  attempt  to  grasp  the  whole  propo- 
sition at  once.  Gradually  build  your 
business  to  meet  the  demand.  In  no 
other  way  can  you  hope  to  succeed 
with  such  a  proposition. 

Tliere  are  many  statements,  pro  and 
con,  as  to  the  possibility  of  becoming 
wealthy  by  growing  squabs.  No  one 
need  ever  hope  to  amass  even  a  small 
fortune  in  this  way.  Squab  culture, 
like  bee  culture,  poultry  culture  and 
the  growing  of  pet  stock.  Is  a  business 
that  comes  within  the  possibilities  of 
people  of  modest  means  and  sufilclent 
ability  and  determination  to  work  for 
themselves  rather  than  to  labor  for 
others. 


RhenuiatUm   In  Ponltry. 

Rheumatism  is  caused  by  the  fowls 
being  allowed  to  roost  in  damp  quar- 
ters. An  overfat  condition  also  has  a 
tendency  to  i)roduce  rheumatism.  Be- 
gin treatment  with  a  dose  of  epsom 
salts,  twenty  to  thirty  grains.  The 
following  day  add  thirty  to  forty 
grains  of  bicarltonate  of  soda  (baking 
soda  I  to  the  quart  of  drinking,  water 
and  give  two  or  three  grains  of  sali- 
cylic acid  twice  a  day.  Apply  cam- 
phorated or  carbolated  ointment  to  the 
affected  Joints. 


Pea  Fov«-l«  and  Oalneaa. 

Pea  fowls  and  guinea  hens  are  not 
considered  marketable  poultry  by 
name,  yet  nothing  sells  at  higher  prices 
than  the  guinea  broilers,  and  the  pea 
fowl  under  a  year  old  nicely  dressed 
and  cooked  Is  superior  to  a  turkey. 


Ko^tI   Yard   Lore. 

Keei)  after  the  lice  and  mites,  as  they 
multiply  raj  dly  during  the  hot  weath- 
er. Kee|)  your  eyes  open  when  about 
the  roasting  quarters  and  nesting 
places;  also  when  about  the  brood 
coops. 

You  need  to  persevere  and  stick  to  It 
In  tlie  poultrj'  business  the  same  as  in 
any  other. 

Choice  eggs  for  hatching  can  usually 
be  bought  at  tills  season  of  the  year  at 
reduce<l  price,  and  It  Is  not  too  late  to 
buy  eggs  and  hatch  some  good  stock 
for  use  next  season. 

Josh  Billings  is  credited  with  saying 
that  tht^  "best  time  to  set  a  hen  is 
when  she  is  ready  to  set."  One  thing 
is  certain,  you  can't  force  her  to  sit 
before  she  Is  ready  n'>r  afterward 
either.  But  you  can  coax  her  and 
treat  her  kindly  and  greatly  facilitate 
matters.  Poultry  responds  very  quick- 
ly to  kindtii'ss  and  as  <]uickly  resents 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment. 


Poultry   on    the   Farm. 

It  has  often  been  statcfl  that  ideal 
conditions  for  poultry  raising  exist  on 
the  farm,  and  yet  there  Is  no  other 
class  of  stock  so  neglected  by  the  av- 
erage farmer. 

All  the  other  stock  Is  provided  with 
comfortable  tiuarters,  which  are  kept 
clean  and  free  from  vermin,  while  the 
henhouse  Is  well  8Upplle<l  with  cracks, 
broken  windows  and  lice  and  has  not 
been  cleaned  for  two  years.  Ask  any 
of  these  men  why  they  don't  keep 
more  hens,  and  tou  will  be  told  that 


Soft  Shelled  Ewa. 

Farm  Poultry  has  some  good  sugges- 
tions in  a  recent  Issue  about  eggs.  In 
regard  to  soft  shells  It  says  the  hens 
get  either  insutflcient  shell  forming  ma- 
terial or  the  egg  organs  are  deranged. 
We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  In 
one  ca.se  we  know  positively  some  hens 
do  not  lay  at  all.  Careful  watch  of  a 
doubtful  hen  some  years  ago  proved  It 
When  killed  she  showeil  some  incipient 
eggs,  but  otlierwise  w^as  a  mass  of  fat 
The  only  noticeable  thing  about  her 
was  her  alternate  excitement  and  slug- 
gishness and  a  deep  posterior.— Poultry 
News. 


To  Break  Up  Broody  Hena. 

The  best  plan  to  break  up  broody 
hens  is  to  take  them  the  first  night  they 
are  dlscovere<l  on  the  nest  or  as  soon 
after  as  possible  and  confine  them  In 
a  slat  bottom  coop  for  a  few  days.  If 
tlie  bottom  of  the  coop  is  so  arranged 
that  the  slats  are  about  tw^o  inches 
apart  and  about  two  Inches  wide  the 
hen  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  comfort- 
able place  to  sit  and  will  be  obliged  to 
roost.  It  Is  seldom  necessary  to  keep 
a  bird  In  such  a  coop  longer  than  four 
or  five  days.  If  she  is  persistent  and 
insists  on  going  back  on  the  nest  after 
yo\i  have  returned  her  to  the  fiock,  put 
her  back  In  the  slat  bottom  coop  for  a 

few  days  more. 
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CONCRETE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


A   Home    For   (he    Fowls    Which    Has 
Much    to   Itcconimend   It. 

The  ponltry  bouse  herewith  illustrat- 
ed was  built  by  Fretl  1).  Silloway  of 
Sprin^jnokl,  111.,  and  described  In 
American  Poultry  Journal.  Mr.  Sillo- 
way says: 

The  house   is   9   by    12  feet,   Inside 
Dieasureuient.     which     allows     ample 
vpace   for  one  pen,   giving   plenty   of 
room  for  a  scratching  floor.     The  rear 
wall  to  the  north  is  left  without  any 
opeuiuffs.   and  against  this  the  roost, 
dropping  board  and  nests  are  placed, 
insuring  necessary  warmth  and  lack  of 
draft,  at  the  same  time  allowing  a  cir- 
culation  of    fresh   air   from    the   open 
front.     Tlje  floor  Is  of  dirt  and  ashes, 
which,  to  my  idea,  besides  being  infi- 
nitely cheaper,  are  far  better  than  con- 
crete.    The  roof,  although  gable  style, 
could  be  modified   to  suit  any   condi- 
tions.    In   fact,  this  type  of   building 
could  be  enlarged  or  altered  to  suit  the 
desires  of  the  builder  and  still  the  re- 
sults would  be  uniformly  good. 

The  proportion  of  mixing  the  mate- 
rial for  the  wall  is  one  part  cement, 
one  part  sand  and  two  parts  gravel, 
all  thoroughly  mixed  and  deluged  with 
water.  The  slushier  the  consistency 
when  put  in  the  wall  the  less  moisture 
there  will  be  later  on,  as  this  fiooding 
destroys  tlio  absorbing  quality  of  the 
cement  when  dried.     % 

It  is  neces^jiry  to  form  molds  for  the 
walls  of  the  house  by  fixing  boards 
horizontally  against  uprights,  which 
must  be  thoroughly  braced,  so  that  they 
will  not  yield  to  the  pressure  outward 
as  the  material  settles.  The  standards 
are  set  in  pairs  around  the  building 
where  the  walls  are  to  stand,  from  six 
to  eight  feet  apart  and  so  wide  that  the 
Inner  space  shall  form  the  thickness 
of  the  walls.    Into  tlie  molds  thus  form- 
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ed  is  thrown  the  concrete  material.  In 
a  short  time  the  walls  will  be  as  hard 
as  solid  rock. 

This  poultry  house  has  been  In  use 
now  for  one  year,  during  the  fall  and 
winter  as  a  brooder  house  and  in  the 
early  spring  as  a  breeding  pen.  and  I 
believe  it  has  had  a  fair  test  in  all  sorts 
of  weather.  As  far  as  the  dampness  I 
feared  Is  concerned,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  had  no  cause  to  complain  from 
such  a  source,  as  I  am  sure  that  no 
more  moisture  exists  within  Its  walls 
than  could  be  found  in  a  tar  papered 
wooden  house.  In  tact,  the  floor  Is  ary 
and  dusty  at  all  times  and  is  an  Ideal 
dusting  and  scratching  floor  for  fowls 
In   winter. 

The  permanency  of  this  building  and 
the  fact  that  the  walls  are  rat,  lice  and 
germ  i>roof  make  It  veiy  desirable, 
aside  from  the  cheapness  of  construc- 
tion, which,  on  a  farm  where  sand  and 
gravel  are  abundant,  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  only  necessary  ex- 
pense is  for  concrete  and  for  the  lum- 
ber for  the  roof. 


Rearlnir  C'aponii  a*  Brooders. 

Accordlu!?  to  Harriet  Cushman  WIl- 
kie  in  American  Poultrj-  Advocate, 
they  have  a  novel  way  in  Ix)Uisiana  of 
raving  a  heu's  time  and  labor  after  a 
successful  hatching  by  putting  the  lit- 
tle chicks  under  a  full  grown  capon. 
Tb«  bh-d  makM  an  ideal  stepmother. 
He  hovers  the  chicks  carefully  and 
faithfully,  scratches  for  them  diligent- 
ly and  Drotects   them   valiantly.     Hia 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSE. 

Al  This  Music  House 

you  will  find  the  largest  and  finest  display  of  high  grade  and  reliable  Pianos  to  be  seen  in 
one  music  house  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

We  represent  and  sell  such  high  grade  and  well  known  Pianos  like  the 

Steinway,    Hardman, 

Lester,   Etc. 

There  is  one  fact  we  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  intending  Piano 
purchaser  and  that  is — 

*'WHAT  YOU  GET  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  PAY." 

A  low  price  without  quality  does  not  constitute  a  Piano  bargain.  Pianos  like  the  Stein- 
way, the  Hardman  and  the  Lester  have  a  reputation  for  honest  Piano  value  the  world  over, 
and  they  are  leaders  in  their  respective  grades. 

We  ask  you  to  come  and  inspect  these  superb  instruments.  You  are  not  asked  to  buy — 
you  are  not  importuned.     But  come  to  look,  to  examine,  and  to  buy,  if  you  please. 

If  you  want  a  Piano  and  do  not  have  the  ready  cash,  we  give  you  all  the  credit  you  want 
and  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay. 

SHEET  MUSIC. 

Any  piece  of  Sheet  Music  you  want  is  here — or  getable — at  lowest  prices. 


KRAMER'S  Music  House, 

544  Hamilton  St., 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


l^reater  size  in  that  mild  climate  en- 
ables him  to  brood  tifty  at  a  time  with 
excelk'iit  results.  ThiMi,  too,  brood 
after  brood  may  be  added  of  different 
ajjes  without  his  resenting  It.  Indeed 
he  ap.tears  to  love  to  have  the  tender, 
soft,  warm  llttlf  bodies  nestle  under 
his  wInRs  and  to  mourn  the  time  when 
the  chicks  desert  Iiini  for  a  perch. 


hot  weather  or  you  will  bring  on  liver 
trouble. 

Suc(:'.ss  in  the  poultry  business  is 
only  se<;ured  by  a  strict  attention  to 
details. 


RAISING  DUCKLINGS. 


A    Uood     Lire    Killer. 

Kerosene  oil  tw)  gallons,  crude  car- 
bolic acid  one  quart,  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon eight  ounces,  oil  of  mustard  one 
ounce.  Spray  well  once  a  week  for 
three  weeks  in  succession  If  house  Is 
badly  Infected.  If  not,  once  a  month 
during  the  summer,  once  In  two  months 
in  winter.  A  country  friend  insists  this 
is  the  best  ever,  says  a  writer  In  Poul- 
try Success.  Of  course  cleanliness  will 
do  most  goo<l  by  preventing  lice  mul- 
tiplying.   

»*Peep»i"   From   Everywhere. 

"Procnistiiiation  Is  the  thief  of  tloae" 
is  an  old  proverb  that  applies  to  the 
poultry  yard  as  forcibly  as  anywhere 
else. 

It  Is  better  for  the  wife  to  earn  pin 
money  at  poultry  raisin??  than  at  the 
washtul)  or  the  sewing  machine. 

The  size  of  the  colony  house  should 
be  about  10  by  12.  This  is  large  enough 
for  twenty-five  fowls  where  they  hav» 
free  range. 

Separate  the  large  chicks  from  th* 
flock.  It  will  give  the  smaller  ones  a 
chance  to  catch  up. 

Do  not  overfeed  your  fowls  durlnir 


Tbe    Senalble    Metliodn    Employed    oa 
n   MacoeMMfal   Ranch. 

The  method  of  brooding  and  of  feed- 
ing ducklin-8  at  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ranches  in  Massachusetts  is 
thus  described  by  a  writer  in  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal: 

All  ducklings  are  brooded  in  hot 
water  i»ipe  houses  of  the  ordinary  box 
hover  pattern,  with  one  flow  and  one 
return  pipe,  each  two  Inches  in  diame- 
ter. 

It  Is  aimed  to  keep  the  temperature 
under  the  hovers  at  between  80  and  90 
degrees  and  the  house  itself  comfort- 
ably warm.  There  is  always  plenty  of 
fresh  air  in  the  houses  at  all  times, 
and  when  the  ducklings  are  two  weeks 
old  they  get  an  outdoor  run  on  green 
rye.  The  little  birds  are  kept  comfort- 
able, clean  and  well  fed.  Their  runa 
and  hovers  are  bedded  with  planer 
shavings. 

The  water  founts  are  galvanized 
Iron  and  are  placed  on  a  wire  clotb 
fastened  on  to  a  board  walled  pit  at  a 
level  with  the  earth  floor  of  the  run, 
BO  that  any  water  slopped  Is  quickly 
drained  away  and  does  not  mess  up 
the  brooder  house. 

For  the  first  four  days  the  ducklings 


are  fed  four  times  a  day  all  they  will 
eat  up  clean  in  twenty  minutes  of  a 
mash  made  of  four  parts  by  measure 
of  wheat  bran,  one  part  cornmeal, 
one  part  low  grade  flour  and  5  per  cent 
flue  grit. 

From  four  days  to  four  weeks  old 
they  are  fed  four  times  a  day  all  they 
will  clean  up  of  a  mash  made  of  four 
parts  by  measure  wheat  bran,  one  part 
conmieal,  one  pnrt  low  grade  flour,  3 
per  cent  fine  grit,  5  per  cent  flue  ground 
beef  scrap,  soaked  first  by  scalding. 
Finely  cut  green  clover,  rye  or  cabbage 
is  fetl  freely. 

From  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
until  six  weeks  they  have  the  fr»llowlng 
mash  four  times  a  day.  all  they  will 
clean  up  quickly:  Three  parts  by 
measure  wheat  bran,  one  part  corn- 
meal,  one  part  low  grade  flour,  3  per 
cent  fine  grit,  .^  per  cent  beef  scrap,  1 
per  cent  flnt  oyster  shells  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  fine  cut  green  food  mixed  In 
mash. 

From  the  end  of  the  sixtli  week  imtll 
eight  weeks  old  they  have  the  following 
mash  three  times  a  day:  Equal  parts 
by  measure  wheat  bran  and  cornmeal 
and  15  per  cent  low  grade  flour,  10  per 
cent  beef  scrap,  10  per  cent  green  food 
and  3  per  cent  grit.  Keep  oyster  shells 
before  them. 

From  eight  weeks  r.ntll  finish  at  ten 
or  eleven  weeks  they  are  fed  three 
times  a  day  on  a  mash  of  one-half  corn- 
meal, equal  parts  by  measure  wheat 
bran  and  a  low  gra«le  flour,  10  per  cent 
beef  scrap  and  3  per  cent  ifrlt,  with 
plenty  of  oyster  shell. 
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NEGLECTED   LANDS. 


Method     of    Cleariuur    Theiu    Used    In 
Coiinecticat. 

I*rofessor  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut 
experiment  station  piescut.s  in  the  New 
England  Homestead  a  desirable  way 
to  clear  lands: 

In  few  sections  of  the  country  do  we 
find  such  rapid  transportation  after 
neglect  as  in  New  England.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  while  walk- 
ing through  a  forest  to  find  at  regular 
distances  aipple  trees,  which  a  few 
years  ago  formed  our  commercial  or- 
chards. 

There  Is  no  magic  method  whereby 
this  growth  of  brush  may  be  subdued 
and  the  land  brought  into  ■  workable 
condition.  Two  courses  may  be  follow- 
ed—a long  one  extending  over  three  or 
four  years  and  the  other  a  shorter  one 
requiring  only  one  or  two  years.  The 
former  consists  in  cutting  the  bush 
and  keeping  the  land  mowed  off  or 
pastured.  By  preventing  the  growth 
of  foliage  in  this  way  for  about  tWree 
years,  and  thus  starving  the  roots,  the 
land  should  be  under  control. 

The  second  and  more  desirable  meth- 
od consists  In  the  use  of  the  plow  and 
harrow  and  the  sowing  of  some  crops 
which  will  quickly  take  possession  of 
the  land.  The  comnion  practice  is  to 
cut  the  brush  in  the  fall  or  winter  and 
in  early  spring  get  In  with  the  plow 
and  follow  with  the  disk  harrow. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  brush  be 
cut  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  longer 
the  tl«'lay  the  more  difficult  will  be  the 
undertalvlug.  If  the  owner  of  the  laud 
wishes  to  get  possession  as  soon  as 
possible,  it  would  be  well  to  get  In  with 
the  plow  this  fall  and  follow  with  the 
cutaway  harrow  in  the  Kprlug.  If  pas- 
ture is  desired  It  would  be  well  to 
sow  rye  and  seed  down.  In  Connecti- 
cut a  great  deal  of  such  land  Is  being 
used  for  orchard  purposes.  The  trees 
are  set  out  as  soon  as  bush  is  cut. 
The  subjugating  process  Is  essentially 
the  same  except  that  It  is  done  in  the 
young  orchanl.  The  trees  have  the 
benefit  of  the  cultivation  and  are  one 
year  further  advanced  than  if  plant- 
ing were  delayed  until  the  land  is 
cleared  of  roots. 


IN  THE  PIGGERY. 


Protect 


\ 


MoTKble      Partltlonii      That 
Fe«MltnHr   TroaRhM. 

An  authority  on  such  matters  Is  quot- 
ed by  an  exchange  as  follows  In  giv- 
ing a  i)lan  for  swinging  partitions  In 
the  pea:  "This  Is  no  new  Invention,  for 
tlie  device,  with  many  modiflcations.  is 
u.sed  in  numerous  farmers'  piggeries. 
The  only  wonder  Is  that  It  is  not  more 
universally  used.  The  top  of  this 
swinging  partition  consists  of  a  two 
by  four  from  which  the  three  foot  par- 
tltlou  made  of  inch  boards  swing  by 
hinges.  This  partition  Is  held  In  place 
at  all  times  by  a  half  inch  iron  rod 
Wblcta  slips  up  and  down  In  staples, 
being  received  at  the  bottom  In  holes 
bored  in  a  hardwood  cleat  nailed  acrosa 
the  center  of  the  trough.  This  fasten- 
ing prevents  the  pigs  from  moving  the 
partition  at  any  time.  If  the  pens  are 
over  ten  feet  in  width  the  swinging 
partitions  are  too  cumbersome  to  work 
well.  Tliey  should  not  be  made  to 
awing  Into  the  pen  i)ast  the  edge  of 


the  trough  when  fastened,  or  the  pigs 
will  soon  gnaw  the  edge  of  the  bottom 
board  off.  Those  partitions  are  made 
to  swing  liack  until  tliey  stand  straight 
up  overhead,  resting  at   the  ends  be- 


MOVABLE  PABTTTIONS. 

tweeu  the  p.)st3.  This  permits  pigs  to 
be  driven  out  or  In  or  the  cleaning  of 
the  pens  from  the  alley.  In  this  case 
doors  connecting  the  alley  and  pens 
were  puiposely  omltte<l.  The  troughs 
were  made  of  two  Inch  hemlock,  con- 
structed in  a  V  shape,  one  side  being 
two  by  ten  inch  material  and  the  other 
side  and  ends  two  by  ciglit.  These 
troughs  are  simply  toe  nailed  in  be- 
tween the  division  posts,  so  that  they 
can  be  removed  easily  and  replaced 
when  necessary.  We  like  the  V  shaped 
troughs  In  preference  to  amy  flat  bot- 
tonuHl  sort  In  the  i)iggery.  because  the 
pigs  can  dean  them  more  readily  and 
thoroughly,  iind  there  Is  practically  no 
contact  at  the  floor  except  for  the  short 
end  pieces.  As  a  result  flith  and  mois- 
ture do  not  accumulate  beneath  them. 
On  the  tmdorslde  of  the  V  shaped 
trough  next  the  alley  the  floor  Is  al- 
ways dry.  and  on  the  pen  side  It  can 
be  cleaned  thoroughly  and  is  always 
exposed  to  the  air." 
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BEN   DAVIS  APPLES. 


Keeping    QunlitieK.    uf    the    Frnlt— Its 
Market    Value. 

There  Is  more  or  less  uueveuness, 
with  complaints  of  i»ltter  rot  In  parts 
of  the  west  anil  of  apples  falling  bad- 
ly further  east,  although,  as  a  whole, 
the  apple  crop  of  the  United  States 
will  prove  01'  liberal  prop'jrtions.  The 
cut  sn  rgests  the  activities  of  the  pick- 
ing season 

Say  what  one  will  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  IJen  Davis  apiile,  all  must 
admit   that   it   Is  a  great   market  sort. 


incnes  wide  and  a  gutter  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  Inches  wide  and  eight  to  ten 
Inches  deep.  If  there  is  sutflcient 
room  a  gutter  of  the  larger  dimensions 
will  be  found  satisfactory  and  with 
no  defects.  I  like  gutters  either  en- 
tirely of  cement  or  of  four  inch  brick 
walls  «)ii  each  side,  with  Inside  of  walls 
and  bott;)in  cemented,  the  latter  direct- 
ly on  earth  If  the  bottom  Is  good.  The 
wall  next  to  the  [)latform  should  be 
covered  l)y  a  plank  two  by  twelve, 
fastened  so  that  It  will  not  slide  over 
the  edge  of  the  gutter.— J.  W.  P.  in 
New  England  Homestead. 


A    Mtorntre   Pit. 

In  regard  to  storing  apples  when 
space  is  scarce  American  Cultivator 
says:  Apples  may  be  stored,  lllte  roots. 
In  a  pit.  covering  them  with  straw  at 
first  and  afterward  with  earth  when 
colder  weatlior  r:>(pilres  It.  The  bottom 
of  the  pit  should  l>e  covered  with 
boards  or  straw  to  keep  the  apples 
from  totn'hii!'.:  the  earth,  whit-h  is  apt 
to  give  thcni  an  earthy  taste.  This 
metlKMl  is  only  advised  as  a  makeshift 
In  case  no  room  can  be  found  to  store  | 
the  apples  more  conveniently. 

Making  a  pit  for  storing  produce  is  a  | 
simple  matter,  and  yet  roots  stored  thus 
are  often   lost  by  carelessness  in  put- 
ting them  In  too  deeply,  so  that  they  | 
heat,  grow  and  rot.    The  pit  for  pota- 
toes, Iteets  and  carrots  should  not  be 
piled   over  two   feet   deep   with   roots, 
and   for  turnips  and   horseradish  It  Is 
lK»st  not  to  have  them  over  n  foot  deep.  \ 
Cover  lightly  at  first  and  increase  the 
covering   as    cold    weather   comes   on, 
bearing    In    mind    that    there    Is    more 
danger  from  heat  than  from  frost.  Veg- 
etables well  stored  In  a  pit  come  out 
rerv  fresh  and  nice  in  the  spring. 

With   a   view  to   isolating  and  pr«» 
serving    the    microbes    which   produce 
epidemic  diseases  among  mammals  in- 
jurious to  agriculture,  such  as  prairie 
dogs,  rabbits,  spermophlles,  field  mice 
and   rats,    the  department  of  agrlcul-  I 
ture  has  sent  out  a  circular  letter  re-  I 
<iuesting  that  any  information  or  data  1 
relative    to    such    ei>ldemlcs,    whether 
present  or  future,  be  mailed  to  it,  so 
that   the  disease  can   be   Investigated 
by  the  deiiartment  specialists  autl  mi- 
crobes producing  it  preserved. 


Keeping   Potatoe*. 

If  you  pour  the  potataes  pellmell  into 
the  bin  don't  be  suri)rised  If  they  rot. 
Brul.sed  potatoes  are  very  apt  to  spoil. 
That  m(>:ins  loss,  and  loss  means  hard 
times  by  and  by. 

Keep  the  potatoes  from  the  light  and 
air  f^om  the  time  they  are  dug.  They 
should  He  on  the  ground  only  just  long 
enough  to  dry  a  little  so  that  the  moist 
dirt  will  rattle  off  when  they  are  han- 
dled. Kt-^i)  the  bin  <'Overed  with  old 
blankets,  bran  sacks,  etc.,  all  the  time, 
and  keep  the  cellar  windows  closed 
after  they  are  all  In.  Take  a  lesson 
from  nature  and  see  how  the  potatoes 
grow.  If  they  grew  expose<l  to  the 
light  they  wouldn't  be  fit  to  eat.— Farm 
Journal. 


IM  A   MIS.SOUUI  OBCHAUD. 

and  so  long  as  it  is  profitable  a  large 
ntimlter  of  Hen  I»avis  trees  will  be 
planted  and  great  quantities  of  fruit 
handled. 

American  Agriculturist  concludes  the 
foregoing  fonuneuts  as  follows:  The 
fa<'t  of  the  nuitter  Is  the  Ben  Davis  is 
not  s<>  l»ad  if  properly  handled.  When 
placed  where  the  apple  tends  to  lose  its 
moisture  and  shrink  it  becomes  tough 
ami  spongy,  but  If  kept  lu  the  right 
kind  of  a  fruit  house  it  holds  its  |ilump- 
nvss,  is  a  reasonal)ly  good  cooking  ap- 
pl(>  anil  is  not  so  bad  eating  out  of 
liand. 

.^  Kansas  farmer  writes  in  an  ex- 
change of  tliis  fruit:  Hen  Davis  has 
broken  into  Scotland,  and  the  t>eople 
there  are  glad  to  receive  him.  Ene- 
mies of  Hen  have  said  that  the  hardy 
Scotchman  who  h;is  been  living  on 
oatmeal  perhaps  does  not  mind  the 
braidike  taste.  That's  all  right,  so  Ben 
gets  there  with  both  feet.  The  Amer- 
ican producer  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple 
is  not  going  to  inquire  about  that  so 
long  as  they  sell  well. 


Heatinsr  IVater  Oat   of   Doors. 

Here  is  a  set  kettle  that  can  be  used 
for  heating  water  for  scalding  hogs, 
cooking  food  f»»r  hogs  or  poultry  and 
for  any  other  purpo.se  that  a  large  ket- 
tle, with  a  chance  for  a  fire  under  It. 
could  be  used.  Any  one  can  build  this 
himself  of  the  rough  stones  that  are 
usually  lying  about. 
Use  cement  and  lay 
the  stones  up  with 
even  outside  faces, 
setting  an  old  oven 
door  into  the  front, 
as  shown  In  the  cut. 
The  posts  that  suit- 
port  the  slanting 
roof  are  set  in  the 
cemented  stone  as  that  Is  put  in  place, 
as  is  also  the  piece  of  stove  pipe.  The 
kettle's  lip  will  rest  upon  the  four 
walls,  and  the  corners  will  be  covered 
over  with  cement  and  flat  stones. 
Quantities  of  waste  apples,  inferior  po- 
tatoes and  vegetables  can  l>e  worked 
up  Into  splendid  hog  or  poultry  feed  by 
means  of  such  a  set  kettle.— Farm  Jour- 
nal. 


SET    KETTLE. 


Gnttera  In  Dairy  Barns. 

Nothing  else  so  conduces  to  ctaan 
milk  and  clean  cows  under  ordinary 
conditions  as  a  platform  of  proper 
width  and  a  gutter  of  sufficient  width 
and  depth.  For  large  cows  I  prefer 
a  platform  four  feet  and  eight  to  ten 


Corn    In    the   Ear. 

Corn  in  the  car  also  Is  the  farmer's 
strongest  guarantee  against  the  fraud- 
ulent practices  of  unscrupulous  seeds- 
men who  often  purchase  entire  fields  or 
cribs  and  shell  it  and  ship  it  without 
care  for  selection  or  real  merit. 

If  the  farm  raises  lut  an  average  of 
thirty  bushels  of  ootti  per  acre  and  has 
nothing  but  scrub  cattle  and  horses,  a 
bright  lK)y  cannot  be  blamed  much  If 
he  runs  away. 

There  is  no  time  In  the  season  when 
•attle  will  eat  cornstalks  cleaner  than 
during  October,  when  the  starch  in 
them  has  been  turned  to  sugar.  In  the 
case  of  sweet  corn  particularly  they 
will  eat  every  whit 
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HANDY   MAivlURE  CARRIER. 


A  Self   DuiiiitliiK    nurket   Hannlnv  on 
a   Trnek. 

The  manure  carrier  shown  herewith 
is  II  very  ettitient  one.  It  is  nsed  in  this 
case  for  carrying  the  manure  from  a 
cow  barn.  It  consists  of  u  large  Iron 
bufket  with  the  bottom  hinged  and 
fastened  to  the  buclcet,  when  closed, 
tvitli  a  spring  snai).  The  bucliet  is  car- 
ried in  and  out  of  the  l)arn  on  a  track 
which  Is  pla<ed  so  that  when  the  doors 
are  closed  it  haves  a  very  small  open- 
ing around  the  track.  Tlie  track  Is 
supported  on   the  outside  of  the  barn 


MANURE  CABKIEU. 

by  timbers  bolted  tog^'ther  near  the 
top,  carrying  the  track  under  their  in- 
tersection. Tlie  track  is  placed  so  that 
It  is  slightly  iluwn  grai'.e  from  the 
barn  to  the  plaie  where  the  manure  la 
dumped,  so  that  the  bucket  runs  out 
by  its  own  weight  when  loaded. 

A  roiK'  is  attached  to  the  running 
device  to  i»ull  tlie  bucket  back  into  the 
barn.  A  curil  is  also  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the«ltucket,  which  by  pull- 
ing will  can.se  the  bottom  to  drop  and 
allow  the  manure  to  fall  out.  Between 
the  track  running  device  and  tlie  luick- 
et  there  is  a  pulley  suijplied  with  ropes 
which  will  allow  the  bucket  to  be  rais- 
ed and  hr.vi-red.  The  Itucket  can  be  let 
down  ujjon  the  tloor.  loaded  and  then 
pulled  up  ready  to  run  out  and  be 
ompti<Ml.  An  economical  way  to  dis- 
pone of  the  MKiniTe  is  to  have  a  wagon 
SI  pl.i-ed  tliit  the  manure  can  be  dumi)- 
•vl  into  it  and  hauled  din'<tly  to  the 
tield.  Ileltci-  still,  if  the  farmer  has  a 
sp'eader  it  can  be  placed  to  receive  the 
iijami  o  and  can  then  be  spread  upon 
tlie  li<'!ds.  In  this  «-ase  it  is  hauled  eco- 
nonii<ally  ami  easily.  It  al.so  saves 
much  of  the  disagreeable  jiart  of  ma- 
nure Inmlliiii;.  The  bucket  need  not 
be  touched  after  it  Is  loaded  in  the 
barn.  This  ilevico  is  in  use  on  a  west- 
ern farm.— Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


lore  pressing.  I'se  only  Juice  from  tde 
first  pressing,  place  in  clean  barrels, 
which  have  been  treated  with  hot  wa- 
ter or  ste.uu  to  destroy  undesirable 
germs.  The  barrels  should  not  be  full 
or  tightly  corked,  as  free  access  of  air 
Is  desirable.  In  ordinary  cellar  tem- 
peratures the  first  stage,  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  should  be  complete  in 
five  or  six  months,  but  by  storing  In 
warmer  rooms  and  by  the  use  of  yeast 
the  time  can  be  much  sh:)rtened.  The 
second  stage,  the  acetic  fermentation, 
may  be  hastened  by  heat  and  by  the 
use  of  a  good  "starter"  of  "mother"  or 
sharp  vinegar,  ^^'hen  the  re<iuired 
acidity  is  re.iched  the  barrels  should 
be  filled  to  the  bung  and  tightly  corked 
to  avoid  undesirable  fermentation.— 
Farm  Journal. 

winter  PaHturaare. 

As  to  the  growin;;'  season,  bur  clover 
commences  just  about  when  the  Ber 
muda  pasti'.re  fails.  The  two  plants 
can  be  used  In  combination  with  great 
success.  TIk  Bermuda  sod  should  be 
scarified  with  a  disk  or  cutaway  har 
row  in  October  and  the  seed  sown 
broadcast.  It  will  grow  readily  in  the 
Bermuda  sod,  furnishing  winter  i)a.!- 
turage.  and  v.iil  ripen  its  seed  and  dis- 
appear in  the  sjiring  about  the  time 
the  Bermuda  Icg'ns  to  grow  well.  It 
will  reseed  itself  in  the  Bermuda  sod 
as  well  as  on  open  land  if  the  seed 
be  allowed  to  form  during  tlie  sprins. 
In  order  to  secure  the  growth  from 
the  seed  the  next  fall  it  will  be  neces 
sary  to  again  scarify  the  land  as  when 
the  seed  wav  origin  illy  planted.  This 
gives  the  seed  a  chiiwe  to  g.'^t  down 
Into  the  soil  among  the  tangled  stems 
of  the  Bermuda  grass.  —  Carletci  B 
Hall. 


Do  not  try  to  raise  deformed  chicks— 
a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Waste  no  time  dreaming  of  the  suc- 
cess of  others.  Success  in  the  i^.oultr.v 
business  cronns  the  efforts  of  those 
who  help  themselves. 

Do  not  dispose  of  your  breeders.  If 
they  are  worth  $5  to  your  neighbor, 
they  are  worth  $10  to  you. 

Give  your  birds  extra  care  and  atten- 
tion dui'in'r  August,  September  and 
October  if  you  want  them  to  win. 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  hawks. 
They  are  feeding  their  young,  and  broil- 
ers are  a  great  delicacy. 

Iten'.ove  the  males  from  the  breeding 
pens  at  the  close  of  the  ecrg  season. 


It  would  seem  to  be  a  bad  bargain 
when  order  in  tlie  home  Is  maintained 
at  a  sacrifice  of  actual  comfort  and 
good  feeling  among  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Order  In  itself 
amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  only  ju.stifl- 
able  when  it  conlers  benefit  on  those 
who  are  affected  amounting  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  maintaining  It. 


THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


Barring  a  burn  out  or  protracted 
sickness.  tluM-e  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  any  family  that  has 
had  access  to  a  piece  of  ground  the 
present  season  should  not  have  in  store 
enough  canned  fruit  i;iid  garden  vege- 
tables to  supply  the  table  through  the 
winter.  While  downri-rht  shiftlessness 
Is  no  valid  excuse,  it  is  usually  the 
reason  why  a!ni)le  stores  are  not  laid 
up  for  the  winter  use. 


Ekk   SuKKeNtiuiiN. 

Eggs  from  he'.is  that  are  too  fat  or 
too  poor  do  not  hatch  well.     E','gs  from 


Although  the  Inited  States  fur- 
nishes only  about  27  per  cent  of  all 
the  meat  consumed  in  the  British  Isles 
which  is  imported,  the  per  cent  of 
staple  articles  used  as  food  Is  much 
greater.  All  live  stock  imported  into 
hat  country  must  l)e  slaughtered 
within  a  few  days  after  arriving  upon 
British  soil.     This  is  done,  it  Is  claim- 


hens  that  have  lieen  forced  for  egg  pro 

duction  during  the   winter  months  do    ed.  (or  sanitary  reasons  and  also  as  a 

not  hatch  w<.ll  as  a  rule.  protection  to  the  British  grown  stock. 

There  is  no  such  type  as  an  egg  type, 
a  fallacy  mainly  built  on  spe<?ulatloa, 
never  on  oljservation. 

There  are  no  k!!own  means  to  tell 
whether  an  e,'g  will  hatch  a  female  or 
a  mak'.  but  it  is  generally  conced(*d 
that  the  males  prep*>'>ilP™tP  where 
young  males  are  mated  to  hens,  but 
even  this  may  be  doubtful. 

Eggs  from  perfectly  mature  birds 
proiluce  stronger  chicks  th.in  eggs 
from   imi!'.:-t"re  stock. 

Don't  trouMle  the  hen  at  the  time  of 


A  good  many  farmers  living  In  north- 
orn  Iowa  ami  southern  Minnesota  are 
thip  year  reali/ing  a  ni<e  return  on  the 
fields  which  they  have  sown  to  flax. 
Representative's  of  a  flax  twine  i>lant 
are  paying  as  high  as  $11  i>er  ton  for 
the  unthrashed  fiax.  which  means  for 
many  farmers  a  return  of  from  .$20  to 
$2<»  Iter  acre.  The  flax  is  pressed.  snii>- 
ped  to  the  plant  and  thrashed,  the  seed 
being  saved  and  the  flax  being  made 
Into  binding  twine. 

hatching.     Be  patient  and  keep  out  of  ■ 

her  sight.  You  will  get  a  better  hatch  1  The  plan  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
by  so  dolnv;.  I  me"*  of  hi»t'»'-  »"  expert,  at  present  a 
Don't  sprhikle  or  Immerse  in  water  man  from  Ore-on.  to  instru.-t  growers 
the  e^gs  the  day  before  hatching.  It  and  shipi»ers  how  to  conectly  pack 
will  do  no  good',  whatever  is  said  to  applet  and  the  enfonement  of  a  law 
the  contrary,  and  only  impair  your  compelling  the  honest  imcking  and 
chances  of  a  good  hatch  *  gradimr  of  apples.  w<mld  si-em  to  be 
one  that  might  l>e  followed  by  our  own 

A   Year'm   Poultry    Aoeoant.  gOVerv>mont  with  good  effect.      While  a 

A    Willi:!    isport    (I'a.i    corresjiondent  somewhat   te«-hiii<-ally    worded   bulletin 

of    the     Amerii-an     Poultry     Advocate  Is  of   considerable   help   to   t'.io^e    who 

says:    On   .I.in.    1,    l'.K)r».    we   had   only  can  digt^st  It,  a  practical  demonstration 

toms  of  stack.s,  to  which  Is  a<lded  oat     eighteen  birls  on  hand,  of  which  nvnn-  by  an  expert  in  this  line  would  be  of 


Alfalfa   For  Stock. 

The  experience  of  a  very  successful 
feeder  ma.v  be  here  tjuoted  as  typical 
of  the  general  practice.  This  farmer 
feetls  several  Imntlied  head  of  cattle 
each  year,  and  his  practice  Is  to  carry 
his  stock  ciitie  through  the  winter  by 
feetling  them  low  grade  alfalfa  hay, 
such  as  is  found  at  the  tjps  and  hot 


stra\%,  sorghum  hay.  corn  fodder, 
prairie  li.iy  or  other  cheap  roughnev. 
The  daily  ration  allowed  for  each  ani-  . 
mal  is  ab  )Ut  tw««nty-flve  to  thirty 
pounds  of  alfalfa  and  Ave  to  ten  ii  )Unds 
of  other  roughness,  and  from  this  he 
makes  a  gain  of  from  one-half  to  one 
I)ound  i>er  day  for  each  animal  with- 
out giving  them  any  grain  or  other 
feed  of  any  kind.  When  the  cattle  are 
reatly  to  fatten  for  market  It  Is  only 
necessary  to  add  corn  choi>  to  this  ra- 
tion, and  th"y  are  ready  for  8hii)i)lng 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Baby  beel.  which  has  become  so  pop- 
ular and  profitable  In  the  west,  has 
been  made  possiltle  by  alfalfa. 

Every  farmer  who  wishes  to  save  all 
the  valuable  food  sul)stances  that  ex- 
ist in  his  corn  and  alfalfa  will  feed  the 
two  together,  so  that  what  one  lacks 
will  1)0  sujiitlied  liy  the  <itlier.  In  this 
way  beef  juid  pork  can  lie  grown  for 
the  farmer  rapidly  and  at  the  lowest 
lK)8.sible  cost. 

Apple   Vlnesar. 

Making  viiu>gar  is  one  of  the  simple 
and  easy  tasks  of  the  farm,  but  to  se- 
cure a  jjcrf.  ct  jtroduct  the  process  must 
be  correct;,  and  <arefully  conducted. 
Only  sound,  ripe  ajtjjles  should  be  used, 
avoiding  dirty  fruit  or  washing  It  be- 


ber  one-ha! ."  were  killed.  •;  differ- 
ent times  during  the  year,  until  we 
had  but  nine  left  on  Dec.  1.  The  aver- 
age number  for  tlie  year  was  fifteen, 
and  lliey  laid  2."no  eggs,  whi<h  sold 
for  $4l.."»0;  the  average  number  of  eggs 
for  etch  hen  was  l.'.T  and  the  average 
cash  income  $'J.7<)  per  hen.  The  food 
cost  $10.  or  $1.07  ea-h.  and  the  net 
profit  was  $1.0!»  on  each  hen.  The 
chickens  were  White  Wyan<lottes.  Leg- 
horns, riymouth  Rocks,  etc.  Most  of 
them  are  pure  bred. 


far  greater  value. 
While  old  c<ui  itry  conditions  may  1  e 


Bucu  as  to  make  u  imperative  tnat 
every  Inch  of  ground  should  be  put 
to  some  practical  and  t'eflnlte  use  In  the 
line  of  raising  stuff  for  the  familj'  con- 
sumption, land  is  i)lentiful  enough  In 
this  country  to  admit  of  at  least  four 
square  rods  In  front  of  the  farm  or 
town  home  being  devoted  to  flower 
beds  and  lawn.  That  much  space  at 
least  should  be  dedicated  to  a  de- 
velopment In  us  of  the  aesthetic  and 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  should  not 
be  used  as  a  hog  lot,  pumpkin  or  po- 
tato patch. 

Golden    Seal. 

The  demand  for  the  dried  root  of 
golden  seal  continues  good,  the  quota- 
tions indicating  ready  sale  at  from  $1 
to  $l.r)0  per  pound.  Our  experiments 
seem  to  show  that  the  outlook  for  a 
small  industry  in  the  growing  of  this 
plant  is  bright.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  overproduction  may  be 
avoided.  At  present  several  firms  are 
growing  golden  seal  In  small  areas.- 
II.  II.  True,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry^ 
Washington. 


tb(^  Output 

JHE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  the.se  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano    Co., 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

l2o  Boylston  St.    J  95  Wabash  Ave. 


Poultry    PhtloNophy. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  there  are 
Bheltered  spots  in  the  range  so  that  the 
birds  can  find  them  should  a  heavy 
storm  suddenly  come  up.  These  shel- 
ters, too.  will  be  appreciated  during  the 
heat  of  tlie  day. 

Every  now  and  then  an  Inspection 
should  be  made  of  the  range  to  see  that 
no  decaying  animal  matter  Is  lying 
about  where  the  stock  can  get  it.  Dead 
birds,  rats  or  other  animals  soon  gather 
a  lot  of  maggots,  which  the  chicks 
quickly  devour.  Tliese  maggots,  once 
Inside  the  crop,  bore  their  way  Into  the 
Intestines  of  the  birds,  giving  them 
what  is  known  as  limberneck,  the  neck 
of  the  fowl  being  limp  and  looking  as 
If  broken. 


^li(.li(IPliliSll!tli^iiP 


John  F.  Horn, 

Pleifal 
44^iftist, 

2o  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


GreeiiliouHes,  858  D, 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TELEHHONE,   3444. 
Mail  orders  wiM  receive  prompt  Rttention 
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WATER   PIPES. 


For 


CeUea      SpaceM      an      Protection 
Pi;>eM   Above  Uround. 

Nothing  is  so  good  a  lu-otector  from 
frost  or  heat  as  dead  air  in  insulated 
compartments,     says     New     England 

Homestead.  If 
water  pijies  must 
be  i»laced  In  the 
ground  ubove  the 
frost  line  or 
above  the  ground 
and  fully  exi)osed 
properly  con- 
structed frost 
boxes  are  vastly 
superior  to  felt, 
cork  or  other  cov- 
erings. 

These  packing 
materials  are  usu- 
ally worse  than 
worthless,  be- 
cause they  are 
sure  to  become 
soaked  from  con- 
densation on  the 
pil)e  and  thus  to 
invite  instead  of 
repel  frost.  Thla 
is  especially  true 
where  the  pipes 
lead  to  elevated 
Milks  from  wells 
(»i  cold  water,  be-  ' 
cause  in  any 
weather  when 
the  temperature 
is  above  that  of 
the  water  con- 
densation Is  like- 
ly to  occur. 
The  simplest  construction  of  an  ef- 
fective protecting  frost  box  Is  con- 
structeil  with  three  dead  air  sjiaces 
well  celled  and  extending  from  below 
the  frost  line  up  to  the  point  of  de- 
livery at  the  tank  or  at  the  house. 
After  the  pipe  is  in  jdace  a  box  tube 
of  one-half  or  three-«|uarter  Inch  stuff 
and  six  inches  inside  diameter  Is  built 
with  the  pipe  in  tlie  center.  It  Is  then 
ceiled  outside  with  tar  paper.  Trim- 
mers are  then  placed  around  the  box 
to  build  another  box  ujion.  a  two  inch 


uriven  out,  so  that  the  platform  Is  kept 
as  clean  as  f)osslble.  It  must  be  clean- 
ed occasionally.  (4ive  pigs  large  fields 
to  run  in  and  gradually  Increase  the 
amount  of  protein  food,  thus  making 
blood,  Itone  and  muscle  so  that  they 
can  take  on  fat  later.— E,  M.  Lynch  In 
Successful  Farming. 


Garden    Track. 

October  Is  a  busy  month.  Some  of 
tne  winter  vegetables  are  growing,  and 
others  should  be  sown.  The  bud  arti- 
chokes should  be  separated  and  set 
fully  three  feet  apart.  Onions  may  still 
be  sown  In  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
and  shallots  should  be  divided  and  set. 
Some  beans  may  be  risked  and  Eng- 
lish peas  sown  for  winter  crop.  A  few 
cauliflowers  may  be  tried  and  cucum- 
bers idanted  in  pots  for  the  December 
hotbeds.  Carrots,  corn,  salad,  cher- 
vil, brussels  sprouts,  broccoli  beets, 
endive,  kohlrabi,  kale,  lettuce,  mus- 
tard, parsley,  parsnliis,  radish,  spinach, 
Swiss  chard,  ro(iuette,  salsify  and 
some  cabbage  shouki  be  sown.— Bailey. 


Ovtr 

250,000 

Pleased 

Customers 

Shlpmenta 
made  Inplalii 
(Mzes.  artio 
marks  to  iDdf. 
tateeoatCBta. 


Soil  Improvement. 

The  man  who  has  a  small  farm  and 
Is  continually  improving  Is  the  man 
who  makes  u  study  of  the  fertilizing 
problem.  He  is  well  versed  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  soil  Improvement. 
He  knows  exat-tly  whait  properties  the 
various  crops  will  store  uii  in  the  soil 
and  farms  ace  jrdingly.  He  under 
stands  thoroughly  the  matter  of  crop 
rotation.— Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer, 


ONE  FULL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 

We  know  the  meanlnc  of  word*  ftod  will  do  as  we  ny.    Wa 
alalai  t«  be  the  Iawe*t-prlce4  Whiakey   Uoa*e  aad  the 


iioriBi;aroiiBa  WBMKejr  we  ecu  la  cooa— taere'a  ao 

People  Uere  wouldn't  adulierate  If  they  know  bow— they  ar 
heaest!  Most  whiskey  •c'lleis  ara  noted  for  mixing, bleudlni 
wateriuff.    We  sell  more  (ceoulue  old  whiskey  andleM  water 


Larcaat  Mall  Order  Whiskey  Oaaeera  In  the  Bonth.   All  the 
North  Carolina  ^Whiskey  we  acU  la  cood— there's  ao  bad.  i 
•    •  ■'   •-    -  •  aretoo 

idlugand 

.       water  than 

any  known  competitor.  ^'Casper's  II  YearOId"  Whiskey  Is 
•  Liquid  Jot!  It's  made  by  honest  people  In  the  mountains  o(  | 
North  Carolina,  in  old-style  copper  stilla,  Jual  as  It  was  made  by 
oar  ^andfatbers.  Firtit-rate  wliukey  la  sold  at  f&.OO  tu  06.00 
per  gallon,  but  it's  not  any  better  than  "Casper's  11  Year  Old.'*  It  I 
must  please  or  we  will  buy  it  back.  We  have  a  capital  of  •600,000, 
and  the  Heoples'  National  Bank  and  the  I'ledmont  BavlnKS  Bank  | 
of  this  city  wiU  tell  you  our  word  Is  Kood.  To  introduce  tnls  old, 
honest  whiskey,  we  offer  foar  Full  Quarts  of  "Caliper's  11 
Year  Old"— two  suniple  bottles,  one  15,  one  18  year  old— a  cork- 
screw and  a  drinking  f^lass— all  for  Olt.05.  It  115.90  is  sent  we 
will  double  the  above  and  put  in  free  One  Fnll  Quart  Extra. 
Wo  have  noine  of  this  whiaicey  only  7  years  nld,  and  will  send  flva- 
gallon  keer  for  110  or  will  furnish  twenty  full  ijuart  t>ottIes  on  re- 
ceipt of  111  and  K've  free  corkscrews,  drinking  glasses  and  sam- 
'  roaklngthiswhlHkey  cost  lesstban  12.20  per  gallon  delivered. ' 
hip  in  plain  boxes  wUh  no  marks  to  indicate  < 
Prepay i  " 
andDako 


Ve  ship  in  plain  boxes  with  no  marks  to  indicate  contents,  anA 
all  Express.    Buyers  West  of  Texas,  Kintrf,  Nebraslia 


Kots  must  add  20  cents  per  quart  extra. 


ttf. 


Oaapcr  BM«. 


THE  CASPER  CO.  (Inc. 

«.  WIN8TON.HAI.RH,  N.O. 


[EDITOR'S  NOTE] — Before  permitting  the  sIkivs  whiskey  aJyt-rtigcment  to  ap[«-ar  in  our  columns,  we  Inveitt- 
gateil  the  firm  through  their  Bankers.  We  cheerfully  endorse  them,  and  friends  in  need  of  pure  whiskies  for  med.cal 
Use  need  not  hesitate  to  order  sample  lot. 


APPLE  HARVEST. 


FROST    BOX. 


Governnicut    Report. 

The  eonditioii  of  <-oni  on  Sept.  1  'vr.s 
90.2  as  eoii:p:>re<l  with  .MS.l  last  m  )D-.h, 
89.5  on  Seiit.  1.  1905.  ^M  at  the  cor- 
responding (bite  in  UKM  and  a  ten  >  "ar 
average  of  SI. 


CROSS  KECTION  OF  FROST  BOX. 

air  space  being  left  between  the  two 
boxes.  In  like  manner  this  box  la 
celled  and  supplied  with  trimmers  for 
an  outside  box  of  ship  lap  or  matched 
boards  to  surround  a  second  two  Inch 
air  space. 

Feeding  Pls*. 

Some  farmers  think  that  It  does  not 
make  any  ('Ifference  where  pigs  eat. 
This  is  a  mistaken  Idea.  A  platform 
can  be  made  near  the  faed  house,  the 
•ize  of  the  platform  depending  upon 
the  number  of  pigs.  My  plan  Is  this: 
The  floor  Is  Inclosed  by  a  three  board 
fence;  a  gate  on  hinges  made,  by 
which  to  reach  platform  from  eorn- 
crlb  and  feed  barrel.  Six  troughs  are 
arranged  In  twos  on  the  platform,  two 
at  each  side  and  two  in  the  middle, 
so  as  to  allow  passing  between  without 
soiling  clothes  and  to  give  snfflclent 
room  for  tlie  pigs.  This  number  of 
troughs  will  accommodate  between  fif- 
ty and  a  hundred  pigs.  Another  large 
gate  is  made  opposite  the  small  one. 
This  one  slides  up  and  down.  It  la 
raised  after  the  slop  is  placed  In  the 
troughs.  The  pig:*  then  rush  In  and 
eat,  after  which  they  are  immedlatelF 


ronipoHtliiK   Mnnnre. 

In  intensive  farming,  truck  growing 
and  the  like  composting  is  still  in 
vogue,  but  linmaii  labor  Is  now  so  ex- 
l)ensive  tli:it  manure  ought  to  lie  han- 
dled as  little  as  possible,  which  means 
that  it  on;.;lit  to  go  as  directly  as  pos- 
sible from  the  stable  to  the  tlehl.  For 
the  sjike  of  tlu'  animals  it  ought  not  to 
be  piled  elosr  to  the  stable.  It  costs 
too  much  to  haul  it  twice— once  to 
some  comp(»st  heap  and  then  away. 

Lime  should  never  be  a<l(led  to  ma- 
nure he!i|is.  'I'his  rule  is  invariable. 
Gypsum  may  lie  used  in  the  stables  or 
spread  on  the  tops  of  manure  piles. 
Untreated  rock  phosphate  may  be  mix- 
ed with  the  manure  with  good  results. 

Better  ai>|»ly  tlie  manure  dire<-tly  to 
the  land  where  that  method  is  possi- 
ble. Use  go<»d  Jndgment  in  piling  the 
manure  not  to  allow  too  much  air  to 
circulate  tliromrh  the  pile.  Tack  rath- 
er than  pile  loosoly.  On  land  to  be 
sown  with  ctan  or  rye  by  all  means 
spread  the  manure  directly  from  the 
stable.  .\(ld  neither  lime  nor  potash.— 
Professor  Smith  in  Country  (ieutle- 
inan. 

Apiiie   Timber. 

In  parts  of  .Mirlii';iiii  l.ngo  <|uantitie8 
of  ai)i>ie  wood  lo'.rs  :ir»'  <'Ut  .ind  sold  for 
saw  handles,  siiys  an  exchange.  Apple 
timl>er  is  hanl,  tough  and  without 
much  Ki'iiiii.  iiiid  once  it  is  shapeil  it 
seldom  splits  or  shreds.  No  other  lum- 
ber is  so  well  fitted  for  saw  handles. 
The  supply  in  Michigan  comes  in  short 
logs  six  or  ciulit  feet  long  from  aban- 
doned orchards. 


A  higher  compliment  could  hardly  bfl 
paid  to  iiiiy  matron  than  that  she  had 
the  reputation  of  being  thoughtful  and 
considerate  of  her  washerwoman. 


The  larirest  amount  of  dry  food  ma- 
terial in  the  corn  is  not  obtained  until 
'he  corn  has  fully  matured,  nearly  one- 
third  being  lost  if  harvested  before 
that  time. 


It  does  about  as  much  good,  except 
for  ai>pearance,  to  cut  the  weeds  at 
fhls  time  of  the  year  as  It  docs  to  try 
fo  relorin  a  boy's  bad  habits  after  he 
bas  had  his  own  way  for  fifteen  years. 


It  doesn't  pay  to  buy  bargain  counter 
meat.  They  have  that  in  the  small 
shoi)  in  tlie  big  city,  where  people  have 
to  take  what  is  given  them  unless  they 
know  wliat  they  want  and  insist  upon 
getting  it. 


Bovr  to  Handle  the   Crop  In  an  BUtay 
■nd  ICeuuonileul  \%'ay. 

All  baskets  should  be  of  the  half 
bushel  type,  rouml  bottomed,  with  a 
swinging  liandle,  and  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  iron  hook  that  can 
be  hung  upon  a  limb  or  on  the  ladder, 
allowing  the  picker  to  have  both  hands 
free. 

Stepladders  are  not  usually  desirable 
in  ai»ple  picking,  because  that  portion 
of  a  tree  covered  l»y  a  stei>iadder  can 
be  e(iually  well  jiicked  from  a  longer 
ladder,  and  an  exi)erieneed  i.icker  i>re- 
fers  not  to  move  ills  ladder  more  than 
Is  necessary  and  also  desires  to  cover 
Just  as  much  surface  on  the  tree  as  is 
possible  with  one  moving. 

Apples  should  never  be  handled  but 
twice,  once  from  the  troc  and  again 
from  the  sorting  table.  When  the  sort- 
ing and  packing  are  done  in  the  field 
tlie  picker  may  deposit  his  apples  di- 
rect upon  the  table;  otherwise  they 
should  be  placed  in  boxes,  crates  or 
barrels  and  be  removed  at  once  to  the 
packing  house,  at  which  place  they 
will  be  cooler,  and  sorted  at  some  later 
time. 

The  advantages  of  a  good  storage 
building  are  twofold,  especially  in 
commercial  orchards.  When  i>icking 
time  arrive-!  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  harvest  the  crop  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  If  the  grading 
and  packing  were  done  In  the  orchard 
at  the  same  time  it  would  call  for  an 
extra  uuml^er  of  hands,  and  In  these 
days,  when  scarcity  of  la  1  tor  and  high 
prices  for  the  same  are  such  factors  In 
crop  production,  it  Is  by  far  better 
economy  to  concentrate  all  efforts  to- 
ward harvesting  the  crop  before  at- 
tempting to  prepare  It  for  market. 
Again.  If  packing  Is  attempted  at  the 
same  time  with  picking,  the  manager's 
attention  will  be  divide<l  between  the 
two  operations,  with  the  probability 
that  neither  will  receive  the  care  It 
should  have,  and  still  again,  unless 
fruit  is  to  be  Immediatel3'  placed  in  a 
chemical  cold  storage,  it  is  far  better 
for  It  to  be  stored  in  a  building  which 
can  be  thrown  open  at  night,  when  the 
air  is  clear  and  crisp,  as  it  will  be  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  and  have  the 
storage  closed  tightly  In  the  daytime. 
Many  dealers  today  give  decided  pref- 
erence tr>  fniit  which  has  been  stored 
In  a  well  ventilated  storehouse.  They 
claim  that  it  will  keep  practically  as 
well  up  to  March  or  April  and  that 
there  is  much  less  danger  from  scald 
when  taken  out  of  storage. 

Shiftless  packing  really  accounts  for 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  unsatis- 
factory returns  from  fruit,  and  to  rem- 
edy this  trouble  It  calls  for  the  united 
efforts  of  growers  and  dealers.  They 
should  realize  that  their  Interests  are 
mutual  and  not  antagonistic;  that  what- 
ever tends  to  build  up  tlie  ai)ple  in- 
dustry affects  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
Our  eastern  fruit  is.  as  a  rule,  better 
than  the  western  and.  being  grown 
near  the  consumer,  ought  to  command 
a  superior  price,  and  yet  it  la  a  fact. 
because  of  the  I>etter  sortintr  and  pack- 
ing. It  drives  the  home  fruit  from  the 


markets.  Upon  t!ie  best  brand  of  fruit 
a  trademark  Is  often  Imfiortant— some 
neat  pictorial  design  or  even  tlie  name 
of  the  farm  or  orchard  wlicre  the  fruit 
Is  grown.— Tyrus  Miller  in  American 
Cultivator. 

Cotton  Seed. 

That  like  produces  iiiie  is  a  law  of 
plant  Ifc  to  be  ol)served  In  all  details. 
From  youv  best  field  of  cotton  select 
the  best  portion  and  in  this  choice  divi- 
sion mark  tlio  most  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive plants  showing  short  joints 
and  fruit  limbs  near  the  bottom.  The 
entiiv  plant  should  be  an  exceptional 
fruit  producer.  Seed  should  be  selected 
from  these  marked  cotton  stalks,  but 
the  toj)  bolls  and  the  bolls  on  the  emls 
of  the  limbs  should  not  go  into  the  lot 
for  seed;  the.\  tend  to  make  the  cotton 
later.  The  bolls  selected  for  seeil 
should  be  picke<I  by  special  field  hands, 
sent  in  advance  of  the  regular  pickers. 
This  seed  cotton  must  be  stored  In  n 
dry  place  and  watched  to  avoid  mix 
ing. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  at  the 
gin  that  the  gin  and  floor  are  free  from 
all  other  cotton  seed  before  ginning. 
Store  this  seed  In  a  dry  place. 

Where  greater  length  of  staple  is  de- 
sired select  for  seed  such  bolls  only  as 
sli)w  the  longest  staide.  By  careful 
selection  most  any  desired  (pialities  or 
characteristics  can  ultimately  be  se- 
cured, says  a  writer  in  Farm  and 
itanch. 


RalalnK  Cabbasea. 

Seed  may  be  sown  between  Oct.  1 
and  15.  It  may  lie  sown  later,  but  as 
the  plants  are  subjected  to  severely 
cold  weather  in  December  It  is  Impor- 
tant that  they  should  l»e  large  enough 
at  that  time  to  withstand  hard  frosts. 
When  the  thermometer  falls  below  24 
degrees  they  are  likely  to  be  killed.  To 
secure  the  necessary  hardiness  and 
low  stocky  growth  the  s(»od  should  be 
sown  thinly  on  rather  light  niimannred 
soil.  Instead  of  making  a  sowing  In 
the  open  air  after  Nov.  1  the  careful 
gardener  will  provide  ag.iinst  loss  by 
frost  by  sowing  under  glass  In  cold 
frames  about  Nov.  15.— Oemler. 


Cull  Out  the  Floek. 

The  you. 14  fowls  are  now  almost 
fully  developed,  and  we  can  easily  sep 
arate  the  good  from  the  ba«i.  Go  over 
the  flock  now  and  send  all  those  that 
are  not  up  to  the  standard  requirement 
to  the  butcher.  Do  not  cull  too  close, 
as  some  few  may  outgrow  apparent  de- 
fects, and  If  not  they  also  may  be  sent 
later  on. 

Often  half  grown  fowls  show  off  col- 
ored feathers,  but  after  the  molt  they 
discard  the  feathers,  and  the  new  suit 
shows  no  deft'Cts. 

Cull  gradually,  but  do  not  keep  a  ly 
which  are  not  fully  up  to  the  stanute.'d 
requirements.— Home  and  Farm. 


In  addition  to  furnishing  an  unslght- 
(k-  spectach'  along  the  highway,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  if  weeds  are 
»ll;»wed  to  stand  they  will  be  a  catch 
for  the  snow  and  are  likely  to  make 
bad  roads.  Tliis  is  one  instance  in 
wtiicb  beauty  and  utility  seem  to  go 
hand  in  hand. 
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Lehigh  Telephont  1716. 


NOTICE. 


They  Help  to  Qnicken  Rural  LUe  and 
Improve  Condition*. 

The  material  ailvantafjes  of  the  tele- 
phono  for  farmers  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out.  It  saves  time  and  "time 
Is  money,"  but  It  does  much  more  than 
that.  It  Is  a  Kreat  quickener  of  the 
Intellectual  and  social  life  of  farmers, 
and  this  Is  a  fundamental  advantage 
which  is  sure  to  result  In  material  ben- 
efits. 

If  we  desire  to   improve  the  condi- 
tion of  any  community  the  fundamen- 
tal way  of  .2:oing  about  It  is  to  educate, 
to   quicken   their   th  )U£rhts   and   Ideas. 
Improvements  and  machinery  and  Im- 
l»roved  methods  are  all  necessary,  but 
back  of  these  must  be  the  quickened 
Intelligence.     The  man   who   uses   his 
muscles  long  hours  every  day  to  the 
exclusion  of  healtliful  mental  and  so- 
cial diversion   Is  not  a   farmer,  but  a 
machine— an     automaton.       It    Is     not 
from    these   that    improvement  comes. 
It  Is  not  these  who  advance.    It  Is  the 
man    who    thinks    and    then    puts    his 
thoughts  into  nets  wh*  lini>roves  meth- 
ods and  acciniplisiies  results.     A  com- 
munity of  such  people  will  l)e  prosper- 
ous. 

The  tolei'hone  does  (piicken  the  life 
of  every  community  in  which  it  be- 
comes established.  It  aids  In  the  rapid 
dissemination  of  news.  It  enables  each 
fariner  to  talk  to  his  nei'.:hl)ors  any  and 
every  day  about  anything  which  mu- 
tually interests  them.     It  enables  them 


will  enable  you  to  pront  Dy  past  ex- 
perience. In  fat  cattle  weight  does  not 
count  for  as  much  as  quality  and  con- 
dition. 

Some  people's  front  yards  remind 
one  of  an  overtrimmed  woman's  dress— 
the  beauty  and  symmetrj'  of  the  lawn 
are  marred  by  an  overabundance  of 
small  flower  beds,  flowering  bushes 
and  shnil)  trees.  When  first  put  out 
these  seem  .ill  right.  l)Ut  after  a  season 
or  two  of  growth  you  have  more  than 
you  bargained  for. 


A  SHEEP  DOG. 


A  re«*ent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ne- 
braska exi'erimeut  station  corrects  the 
impression  which  has  gained  credence 
in  some  quarters  to  the  effect  that  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  mixed  with 
the  feed  of  hogs  will  render  them  'm 
mune  to  cholera.  Experiments  cart 
fully  conducted  show  that  every  hog 
out  of  a  pen  so  Immunized  died  of  the 
plague  within  a  short  time. 


to  quickly    arrange   for   meetings   and 

his  paragraph  marked   it    means     jjatherings  of  all   sorls. 

is  up,  and  that  we  will  stop  send-     "  ^  *„„.„t»^.„ 

1  if  not   renewed   within  30  days.         Muscle    counts    for    less    in     farming 

than  It  use<l  to  and  intelligence  counts 
for  more,  but  they  should  both  go  to- 
gether. The  farmer  needs  good  schools, 
good  pai)ers  and  good  b)()ks,  but  he 
also  needs  the  telephone,  concludes  a 
writer  In  Farm  and  nanch. 


If  you  find  th 
that  your  time  ' 
ing  the  Journa 

We  dont  want   to  lose  you.  so  please  renew  at 
unce. 

THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME. 


Strange  It  Is  that  until  within  a  year 
or  two  it  should  have  been  entirely  left 
to  Individual  interest  and  enterprise  in 
this  country  to  effect  along  the  line  of 
raising  pure  bred  horses  what  l.as  been 
accomplished  by  government  breeding 
In  many  European  countries  for  dec- 
ades past.  Within  the  past  year  two 
government  studs  have  been  started, 
and  It  I',  expected  that  much  benefit 
will  result  therefrom. 


OKHAPJ) 


BY 

F.E.TRIGG 

REGISTER, 

ROCKFORD.IAJ 

CORRESPONDENCE  || 
SOLICITED      Jl^ 


The  Boll    ^'eevU. 

The  boll  weevil  is  uu  lon;,'er  a  theory 
with  many  farmers  In  Louisiana.  He 
is  a  hard  <-oudition.  Seed  of  the  early 
maturing  kinds  of  cotton  will  be  more 
in  demand  during  .January  by  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Indian  Territory  and  proli- 
.ibly  Mississippi  cotton  planters  than 
liai  ever  been  kno.vn.  The  wise  omis 
will  buy  early  crop  seed  as  well  as 
•arly  maturing  kinds.  There  Is  nnurh 
advantage  In  buying  good  seed  ma- 
tureil  and  ginned  before  Oct.  lo.  The 
only  sure  v.ay  to  obtain  such  seed  is 
to  buy  them  before  the  snow  flies.  A 
word  to  the  thoughtful  should  be  suf- 
ficient In  this  case.— Farm  and  Ranch. 


There's  a  world  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity and  happiness  Involved  In  the 
decision  of  the  man  who  Is  satisfied 
with  th:»  careful  and  competent  work- 
ing of  eighty  acres  of  land  and  for 
whom  the  tax  receipts  and  help  bill  In- 
volved In  skinning  over  (VJO  :;cres  have 
no  attraction.  This  matter  of  content- 
ment, of  being  satisfied  with  a  reason- 
able worUily  possession,  is  a  more  Im 
portnnt  fnctor  In  contributing  to  the 
(lignlty  and  real  worth  of  living  than 
any  other  material  consideration  of 
which  we  know. 


t  Isn't  necessary  to  let  the  city  rub 
die  natural  bloom  from  your  boy  and 
girl  in  order  that  they  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  the  worhl. 


During  the  hunting  season  It  Is  pret 
ty  hard  to  round  up  a  trespasser  anc 
be  supported  by  the  law  unless  there  1» 
absolute  proof.  That  means  fences  up 
In  good  shape  and  patrol  duty  on  youi 
part. 

The  raising  of  alfalfa  In  the  eastern 
states  has  not  thus  far  proved  a  sue 
cess,  though  there  Is  reason  to  hope 
for  better  results  and  that  the  difficul 
ties  of  soil  and  cultivation  may  be  over- 
come. 

A  great  deal  of  loss  is  sustained  after 
the  harvest  is  begun,  but  not  finished, 
by  the  fall  rains  which  come  on.  It 
isn't  always  easy  to  overcome  this  con- 
dition and  prevent  the  grain  and 
straw  from  being  blown  about.  Keep 
things  In  shape  as  far  as  possible. 


The  Aiiparaffna    Bed. 

If  manure  is  appileu  to  the  asparagus 
lied  In  autumn  or  before  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring  it  pre- 
vents the  frost  from  coming  out  of 
the  ground  and  so  keeps  l>ack  the 
growth  unless  the  manure  applied  Is 
very  fine  and  Is  at  oiu-e  cultivated  Into 
the  soil.  Sometimes  such  treatment 
will  keep  the  sprouts  from  starting  tor 
a  week  or  more  at  a  season  when  it  is 
most  relished.— fJreen. 


The  ralsluT  of  the  thoroughbred  boy 
and  rirl  i*^  n  proposition  that  brings  a 
more  permanent  satisfaction  than  that 
which  ean  be  measured  by  the  size  of 
the  pocketbook.  Many  the  parent  who 
reali::es  too  late  that  filial  love  and  re- 
gard cannot  bo  measured. .  much  less 
l)OU.  lit.  with  dollars  and  cents  and 
that,  though  rich  In  point  of  material 
wealth.  In  thi.s  other  respect  he  is  most 
abject,  poor  and  destitute. 


mofit 


A  good  deal  of  uncalled  for  disordei 
and  damage  could  be  prevented  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  children  to  make  a 
playground  of  the  barn  or  workshop. 
It  is  quite  as  often  the  visiting  chil- 
dren from  the  neighborhood  who  make 
the  trouble  as  your  own.  Fires  often 
originate  In  this  way. 


When  possible  take  your  consignment 
of  cattle  to  market  yourself.  This 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  compare 
them  with  others  and  criticise  them 
from  the  staudpolDt  of  the  market  and 


Farm    !Vo<eH. 

Alfalfa  is  no  lazy  man's  erop. 

Fall    plowing    is    the    best    on 
farms. 

.lust  watch  the  cornfields  grin  from 
ear  to  ear. 

If  you  are  afraid  of  work  you  better 
let  alfalfa  alone. 

All  men  who  keep  bees  are  not  nec- 
essarily bee  keepers. 

Alfalfa  must  have  loose  soil,  and  it 
can't  stand  wet  feet. 

Buying  a  manure  spreader  beats  buy- 
ing commercial  fertilizer. 

Tom  cut  before  the  frost  gets  It  Is 
worth  more  to  the  cows  than  that 
which  is  caught.  —  Kimball's  Dairy 
F'armer. 


The  follow  who  will  loaf  around  1 
during  the  summer  and  wear  his  I 
trou.  ers  out  sitting  on  dry  goods  boxes 
when  there  Is  an  urgent  call  for  help  ' 
to  do  the  simplest  kind  of  work  at  .$2 
per  dr.y  Is  quite  likely  to  be  in  the  list 
of  tho.^e  who.se  wives  will  have  to  take 
in  wishing  for  a  living  next  winter. 
There  should  be  a  law  compelling 
chaps  of  tills  kind  to  get  busy  or  go  to 
Jail.  .\  municipal  stone  pile  would  be 
one  way  out. 

A  number  of  potato  growers  will  this 
fall  hav*  to  mow  the  weeds  In  their 
fields  before  they  can  get  at  or  even 
locate  their  crop.  A  suggestion  made 
some  weeks  ago  is  worth  trying,  that 
of  sowing  buckwheat  about  .Inly  1.  the 
time  when  the  weeds  begin  to  get  their 
start.  The  buckwheat  grows  rapidly, 
occupies  the  ground  as  the  potato  vines 
wither  and  die  and  can  be  cut  before 
the  potatoes  are  dug  In  the  fall.  This 
treatment  strangles  the  weeds  and  at 
the  same  time  results  In  two  crops 
from  the  same  piece  of  land. 


^npprhood    la    the    Time    to    tehool 
the   Future  Worker. 

He  revels  in  a  puppy's  freedom  till 
he  is  about  nine  months  old,  and  then 
-omes  the  time  when  "school"  begins. 
Some  men  begin  when  a  puppy  is  only 
four  or  five  months  old  to  teach  him 
to  "slt  down"  at  the  word  of  command, 
but   unless   this   training  Is  done   sys- 
tematically and  not  overdone  so  as  to 
tire  and  disgust  the  baby  pupil  It  is 
better  left  alone  till  he  reaches  a  riper 
age.     The  first  thing  to  do  at  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine  months  is  to  accustom 
this   restless,   romping  bit  of  doghood 
to  the  discipline  of  a  kennel  and  chain. 
This  he  will  furiously  resent,  tugging 
at  his  collar  till  you  hourly  expect  him 
to   choke  and   making   night   and   day 
hideous  with  his  plaintive  protests  un- 
til hoarseness  compels  him  to  suffer  in 
silence.   He  will  soon  learn,  however, 
that  no  one  wishes  to  hurt  him;  that 
the  <halu  Is  only  a  necessary  evil  which 
must   be   worn   for  a  certain  part  of 
each   day   and   for  every   hour  of  the 
night,   and  that   the  glad  moments  of 
release  when  he  Is  let  off  for  a  good 
run,  each   morning  and  evening,  fully 
make  up  for  the  Imprisonment  of  the 
rest  of  the  day.     It  is  at  this  time  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  your  sheep 
pup  on  tl'.e  chain.    This  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant time  of  his  life.    It  Is  the  time 
when.  If  at  l.irge  and  neglected,  he  is 
liable  to  learn  to  chase  birds  and  rab- 
bits   with    tl'.e    Irresponsible    mongrels 
always  to  be  found  on  a  farm  or  ranch 
or  s!  0  »•>  r!in:  also  it  is  tlie  time  when, 
if  left  nI)!io  and  not  watched,  he  may 
devel  )p  for  himself  and  ungulded  that 
strong  love  of  working  sheep  that  ifl 
In  his  nature,  and  that  may  lead  to  him 
making  excursions  on  his  own  account 
or  prevailing  on   the   mongrels  to  ac- 
company him  after  his  master's  sheep 
or  those  of  neighboring  farmers.  Tying 
him  up  protects  him  from  himself.     It 
also    protects    him    from    his    friends. 
No  slieep  dog  Is  ever  worth  anything 
which    has    been    petted    and    fondled 
and  made  much  of  as  a  puppy.     Wo- 
men  are   the   worst   offenders   In   this 
wny.     women    and    children.  —  W.    H. 
Ogilvlo  In  Live  Stock  Reporter. 

At  a  recent  lumber  dealers'  conven- 
tion at  .Memphis.  Tenu.,  figures  were 
presented  which  showed  that  the  pres- 
ent supply  01  hard  wood  in  the  coun- 
trj-,  1.47o,t)(J().tM)0  feet,  would  be  con- 
sumed In  thirty-five  years  if  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  consumi)tlou.  45,000,000,000 
fet^t  i)er  year,  were  kept  up  and  no 
meaus  were  taken  to  renew  the  sup- 
ply. 


BEE-KEEPERS 

MAKE  MONEY  if  they   handle   their 
Bees  properly. 

The  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPER  tells 
just  how  this  should  be  done. 

Articles  are  all  by   the   most   practical 
and  experienced  Bee- Keepers. 

The  Editors  are  thoroughly  practical — 

The   Bee- Keeper   has  been    published 
continually  for  16  years — 

Price  50C.  a  year  {35c.  to  new  subscri- 
bers,) 32  pages  fully  illustrated —  Sample 
Copy  and  large  illustrated   Catalogue  of 
Bee  Supplies  FREE. 
Address, 

The  American  Bee-Keeper, 

FALCONER,  N.  Y. 


A  Kentucky  entomologist  Is  said  to 
base  propagated  an  Insect  of  about  the 
size  of  a  horsefiy  which  he  claims 
wages  a  relentless  warfare  on  the  po- 
tato beetle.  He  says  that  a  dozen 
of  them  will  keei»  an  acre  of  potatoes 
free  from  the  pest.  If  the  fellow  In 
question  doesn't  belong  to  the  vineless 
potato  class  he  has  a  bright  financial 
future  before  him. 


In  picking  out  a  pony  for  the  chil- 
dren's use  and  pleasure  hesitate  be- 
fore taking  one  that  has  seen  much 
active  service  unless  you  know  its 
history.  A  pony  after  having  pass^^d 
through  many  hands  often  acquires 
bad  habits  and  a  mean  and  vicious 
disposition,  and  the  children  instead 
of  cultivating  a  gentle  manner  will 
soon  learn  that  the  only  way  that  they 
can  get  the  pony  to  do  what  they  want 
is  through  harsh  and  cruel  treatmerr. 
which  In  time  beconies  a  habit  with 
the  children.  The  pony  Is  capf.ble  of 
educating  the  child  qtilte  as  mu^  "ub 
the  child  trains  the  pony. 


GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

Should  you  desire  to  locate  in,  or  about  this 
ever  prosperinR  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  it  will  be 
of  your  advantafre  to  call  or  write  us. 

W&  Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

—AND— 

Houses  for  Sale 

AIho  desirable  building  lota  for  sale. 
Call  or  address 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Rooint  7  and  8.  6th  and  Haoiiiton  Sts. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


V     o 


FARM   MECHANICS. 


A  Homeniudt>  Tool  F«»r  Orilliuff  Holea 
In    Metal. 

On  our  farm  we  have  a  shop  for  re- 
pah'ing  machinery.  It  is  an  essential 
factor  in  fari.:  management  to  be  able 
to  repair  breakages  ai.il  keep  the  ma- 
chinery In  good  working  contlitlon, 
writes  a  contributor  In  Orange  Judd 
Farmer. 

The  accompanying  Illustration  shows 
a  drill  made  to  drill  holes  for  repair- 
ing purposes.  This  machine  will  drill 
a  hole  through  steel  or  wrought  Iron  as 
quickly  as  a  drill  we  have  that  cost 
several  dollars.  The  main  piece  upon 
which  the  drill  rests  is  a  4  by  4  two 
feet  six  Inches  long  mounted  upon  four 
legs  made  of  oak  2  by  4  materials.  The 
legs  are  worked  down  to  two  inches 
pquare  at  the  l>ottom  to  secure  neatness 
and  make  the  drill  as  light  as  possible. 

The  main  standard  is  a  2  by  4  two 
feet  high  mortised  into  the  main  4  by 
4.  The  stub  standard  is  also  a  2  by  4 
eight  inches  high  and  mortised  in  the 
same  4  by  4  an  inch  from  the  end  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  main 
standard.  The  shaft  to  whi<h  the  large 
wheel  Is  attached  is  a  three-iiuarter 
Inch   bolt   fifteen   inches   long.    At   the 


SILAGE  FOR  SHEEP. 


HOMEUAUE  DRILL. 

head  a  hole  Is  ilrilled  into  the  bolt,  heat- 
ed and  then  squared  in  order  that  the 
drill  may  be  securely  held.  To  fee<l  the 
drill  a  steel  spring  sixteen  Inches  long 
1.-*  bolted  to  ilie  tap  of  the  main  stand- 
ard and  attached  to  the  drill  bolt  by  a 
slot  in  the  si»iing.  Tln'  small  wheel  at- 
tached to  a  threa<ied  bolt  d<M«s  tlie  feed- 
ing. The  |»:e«e  upon  which  tlie  pressure 
is  put  while  drilling  is  a  !  I>y  4  mor- 
tiseil  into  the  main  4  by  '  the  form 
of  a  sliding  slot  in  ordc  any  dis- 

tance can  b."  procured  a?-.  ,....ng  to  the 
size  of  the  iron  liitemled  |>  be  drilled. 
A  bolt  parses  through  this  piece  from 
uiiilenieath  tlie  4  by  4.  By  loosening 
the  bolt  It  can  be  moved  to  any  re- 
quired distance. 

AmonK    the    I'onltry. 

The  year's  experimenting  seems  to 
warrant  the  <MU«'iusion  that  the  dry 
feeling  metho<l  is  as  go«Ml  as  and  no 
better  than  the  wot  mash  when  the 
latter  is  properly  handled. 

Dry  fe<'(ling  wUh  a  limited  amount  of 
meat  scrap  xvill  likely  give  better  re- 
sults In  the  hands  of  Inexperienced  or 
o\-erworked  pijultrymen  than  the  regu- 
lar method. 

There  Is  no  special  advantage  in  tiie 
dry  mash  in  feeiling  apartment  or  yard- 
ed ll  icks. 

With  colony  fiocks  dry  feeding  can  be 
arranged  to  save  labor  ani>pr  nnisos  to 
make  the  colony  method  more  profita- 
ble than  any  other  for  commercial 
poultrymen. 

The  dry  fee-'ing  method  as  api^tied  to 
the  feeding  oT  young  chitks  is  :•  very 
different  niittor  and  will  be  discussed 
later.— National  Sto<knian  and  Farmer. 


OplnloiiN    uf    Keederi*    U<»    Not    Aarrec^ 
Huw    It    IM    iKed. 

A  slieep  grower  of  Indiana  has  tho 
followipg  to  say  In  the  Indiana  Farm- 
er in  '  ';;aid  to  the  use  of  silage: 

"Souie    sheep    growers    are    enthusi- 
astic in  tli.'ir  i»r;iises  of  corn  silage  as 
H  food  foi  sheep.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
laige  num'^^r  do  not  think  so  well  of 
it.     .Vll  thofc-e  who  h;:ve  tried  it  have 
agreed  with  reCerence  to  the  wl.'doru  of 
feeiling    a    moderate    quantity    to    the 
fl5ck    when   the  silage  has  been  prop-  ! 
erly  cured.     On  the  other  hand,  quite 
u    number    have    found    trouble    when 
teoding  it  in  large  (luantlties.     On  the 
wli  )le.  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  sat- 
isfactory food  for  sheep  as  tielil  roots, 
since,    more    especially    when    there    Is 
much    corn    in    the    silage,    it    has    a 
tendeiK-y    to   produce    a    iieated    condi- 
lioii  of  the  system,  which  with  breed- 
ing ewes    is   ujt   desirable.     It   is  not 
well   perhaps  to  feed  corn  silage  to  a 
bivi'ding  Hock   more  than  once  a  day, 
and  \\lieu  so  fed  the  aim  should  be  to 
ghe    I  hem    clover    hay    or    alfalfa    at 
least  onci'  a  day  in  order  to  produce  a 
pro|»'r  lialaiice  in  the  ration.     In  cold 
weather   It   Is   probably    wiser   to   feed 
the    sil.ige    at    n  cjii    than    morning   or 
nl;;ht.     When  exp:)sed  to  such  wealhei 
for  only    a   few    minutes   the  tempera 
ture  as  cool  as  is  frequently  found  In 
sh«>i'!»  slu'ds    will    freeze   more  or  less, 
or  if  it  dot's  n)t  fiee:'.e  it  becomes  very 
cold.      For   t!  is  reason    it   is   better   to 
feed    it    in    tlie    middle   of    the   day    In 
cold  weatlier.  for  at  that  time  the  tem- 
perature    is     usuilly     mtuiy     degrees 
warmer  than   In  the  moi  ning  or  even- 
ing.     It   is   not  c  uiimon   to  f<»ed    more 
than  two  to  four  pounds  of  silage  per 
hea<l  per  day  to  siieej),  but  some  farm- 
ers   who   gr  jw    winter    lambs    feed    as 
much  as  that  twice  a  day.  more  espe- 
cially after  the  lambs  have  been  Iw^ni. 
A  great  advantage  of  silage  as  a  footl 
for  sheep  consists  in  its  <-heapness.     It 
ftirnishes   tli-  cheapest   food    that   may 
be  fed  to  tli'vi,  and  when  properly  fed 
th.'-e  :  h;)nl<l  be  no  fear  of  hurtful  re- 
sults from  feeding  silage  well  made." 


PURE  WATER. 

A   FiKorliiK   Uevlfe  and   Storave   Sr*- 
tein    Coiiiltliied. 

In  this  day  an<l  age,  when  sanitary 
conditions  are  of  the  first  Importcnce. 
when  evervboily  wants  the  sweetest, 
pleasanlest  .md  as  nearly  pm-e  water 
as  It  is  possible  to  oi>tain  for  domestic 
use,  it  does  ««•  'in  to  me  strange  that  so 
many  ill  devised  filters  are  In  use, 
writes  a  «-ontril»utor  to  Farm  and  Fire 
side.     I    know    that   most   metho<ls  em- 


^iiiiiniiiiiiiiifmiiiiiiiMiiiiiinfT 

CISTEUN    FII.TEB. 

p'oyed  jui^^ilures  in  that  they  permit 


too  nMirfTfoifign  matter  to  be  carried 
into  the  ('isteiii  to  decay  and  become 
filthy. 

So  from  knowledgt'  gainiMl  from  ac- 
tual experience  I  decided  that  the 
proper  thing  would  be  to  keep  the 
dirt  out  ot  the  cistern,  where  It  can 
be  removed;  to  have  a  filter  that  can 
he  renewc<l  easily  and  without  dls- 
turbiim  tlie  water  in  the  cistern.  Su 
A  level  headed  landlord  of  whom  we  j  1  made  ;in  experiment  which  has 
know  has  made  an  arrangement  with  I  piovc.l  a  su<( ess.  In  digging  a  cls- 
hls  tenant  whereby  each  has  Invested  torn  dig  deep  in  the  ground  and  arch 
one-half  in  the  purchase  of  a  first  class  well  underground,  closing  In  arch  to 
manure  spre»der.  It  goes  without  say-  receive  a  two  foot  sewer  tile  to  form 
ing  that  this  plan  could  hardly  be  made  „eck.  which  can  easily  be  closed 
to    pan    out    with    the   one    year    skin     against  insects  and  toads.     By  the  side 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


Price,  $1.00  a  Bottle. 


Six  Bottles  for  I5.00 


PRKFARKI)  ONLY  BY  THK 


QBRrvIAN  RBMKDV  COMPANV 

ALLENTOWN,    PA. 


he  slightly  basin  shaped;  dig  and  ce- 
ment a  liole  large  enough  and  deep 
enough  to  receive  a  bu<ket  that  will 
hold  five  or  six  gallons  or  more.  Have 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket  i>erf orated 
with  siiKiil  holes.  Have  a  strong  ball 
to  the  Imcl-ct  by  whicli  to  lift  it  out. 
Have  a  str  .  g  fiaic-ce  around  the  out- 
side «Iose  t  •  tlie  top  as  can  be  to  rest 
tiglit  on  th<'  hotto.i  of  filtering  cistern 
around  t'l  •  top  of  the  h.ile.  Can  make 
water  tight  by  renting  fiange  on  pack- 
ing. If  lir.i'.;ct  Is  not  rornl  and  strong 
it  will  be  w;>!I  to  place  rest  under  the 
bottom,  as  there  will  l)e  a  very  heavy 
pressure  on  it  when  the  filtering  cis- 
tern is  full.  From  the  bottotn  of  the 
hole  under  the  bucket  connect  filter 
with  cistern  by  means  of  a  thro«»  Inch 
sewer  tile   thoroughly   cemented  In. 

Fill  the  bucket  with  pounded  brick, 
chan-oal  or  slate  packed  In  clean  wash 
ed  sand;  it  can  be  made  to  nin  through 
very  slowly,  thoroughly  -^training  tlie 
water,  .\fter  pa(  king  bu<ket  and  be- 
fore setting  it  in  hole  run  water 
through  to  wash  all  se<llnient  out. 


pan 
renter.  As  it  's.  each  party  to  the 
agreement  feels  that  the  investment  Is 
a  safe  one  :u  1  that  he  will  get  sub- 
stantial returns  from  the  money  laid 
out. 


of  the  Itig  cistern  dig  a  little  fllt.erUig 
cistern,  one  that  will  hold  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  barrels.  Wall,  arch  and  ce- 
ment si.ine  as  large  cistern,  except  In 
the  center  of  the  bottom,  which  should 


Farm    rieaiilnK. 

Tlie  cleaning'  up  of  hedgerows  of 
■worthless  bi'shes  and  dead  or  dying 
trees,  or  trees  tha/  are  worthless  ex- 
cepting as  fuel,  pays  In  Improving  the 
h)  l;s  (»f  tlic  farm  if  not  in  Immediate 
cash  returns,  and  when  this  has  been 
done  there  will  be  many  other  jobs 
about  the  git  's,  fences  and  wails  that 
can  be  fou  '.  1  by  any  one  who  is  look- 
ing for  them.  Cutting  down  or  dig- 
g'lvi  of  weeds  around  the  buildings 
and  the  edges  of  cultivated  fields  helps 
much  to  remove  the  neglectetl  and 
•abaud  Mied  f.inii"  appeiranco  of  n 
plic'  •  \}  gives  it  an  up  to  date  look 
that  I.  .'.k's^it  more  pleasant  t:>  occupy 
as  well  as  more  valnable  if  it  is  put 
on  the  market.— American  Cultivator. 

Snunwliem    For   Winter   lae. 

When  ga'.>iered  troui  the  field 
Fquashe-*  sh  xild  l>e  plai-ed  in  a  cool, 
dry  r:i;)m  an'  kept  there  until  freezing 
weatlier  ap;>roi<'hos.  Then  remove 
them  to  wlt.it  Might  be  termed  a  warm 
and  dry  rxiin.     It  Is  ditticult  to  keep 


them  during  tlie  entire  winter  witnout 
more  or  less  trouble  from  rot.  yet  such 
varieties  as  the  Hub'  aid  and  Turlian 
may  be  preserved  for  «iuite  a  long 
period  after  harvesting.— Country  Gen- 
tleman. 


FARMERS'  WEEK 

AT 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

In  several  states  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges offer  a  week  or  ten  days  course  for 
farmers  who  cannot  get  away  from  home 
duties  for  a  longer  periotl.  From  a  few 
hundred  to  over  a  thousand  were  in  at- 
tendance at  each  of  these  courses  last 
winter.  Men  from  21  to  70  years  of  age 
were  present  and  say  they  were  well  re- 
paid for  the  time  and  money  spent. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers  now  have  a  sim- 
ilar opportunity — Practical  work  in  stock 
judging,  seed  selection,  butter  scoring, 
and  other  lines  will  be  offered  Farmers' 
Week,  December  27th,  to  January  2nd, 
1907.  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa.,  without  charge  for 
tuition. 

Won 't  it  pay  you  and  your  friend  to  be 
there  ?     Think  it  over— plan  to  attend. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 

Proe.  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 

State  College,  Pa. 


Applies  to  Aliens  Only. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  who  are 
under  the  impression  that  licenses  are  re- 
quired to  permit   them   to  go   hunting. 
Ahe  act  of  the  Legislature  of  April  14th, 
1903,  however,  applies  only  to   non-resi- 
dent hunters  and  unnaturalized  foreign- 
born  resident  hunters,  of   Pennsylvania, 
who  must  pay  a  license  of  Jio  a  year  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the   county   in  which 
I  they  propose  to  hunt,    under   penalty  of 
!  f25  fine  or  one   days  imprisonment   for 
'  every   dollar  of   fine   imposed.     The  act 
does  not  apply  to   residents  of   Pennsyl- 
vania who  are  native  born  and  naturalized. 


y 


^i 
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THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


GRAPE  GROWING. 

The    Girdled     and     Unslrdled     Frvlt. 
^^Inter    l>runlnir. 

lu  reference  to  the  grapes  here 
Khown,  whhh  were  grown  in  Litchfield 
county,  Conn.,  the  grower  was  very 
careful  to  make  i»laln  that  he  does  not 
ordinarily  believe  In  girdling  grapes.  It 
causes  the  fruit  to  grow  much  beyond 
Its  natural  size,  but  the  quality  Is  nev- 


wasted  getting  them  acclimated. 

I  have  never  had  to  go  over  sixty 
miles  for  them  any  time.  When  the 
cattle  arrive  at  the  farm,  sometimes  by 
rail,  sometimes  by  land,  they  are  turn- 
ed on  the  pasture  until  the  grass  la 
gone  and  frosts  become  frequent,  which 
is  generally  between  Nov.  1  and  15, 
when  the  cattle  are  brought  in  and 
sorted  up  for  the  winter  feeding.  The 
plan  heretofore  has  been  to  select  the 
largest  and  fattest  steers  for  the  winter 
feeding.- Hon.  E.  J.  Hunipl'.rey.  West 
Virginia,  in  American  Agilculturlst. 


TeMtlns   Seed   Cam. 

When  see.:  corn  is  received  in  the 
ear  two  or  lln-ee  liernels  from  each  ear 
should  bo  removed  and  te.sted.  Those 
ears  which  sliow  poor  germinating 
qualities  can  be  rejected.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  shelled  corn  Is  purchased  the 
kernels  froin  the  ears  of  low  vitality 
or  gerinlnat  n;4  power  are  mixed  with 
the  others  and  can:iot  be  separated. 
The  rc-^nit  must  necessarily  be  a  poor 
stand  and  a  reauced  yield. 


OIIMJLED  GRAPES. 

er  Improved  and  Is  usually  Injured,  says 
New  Englajid  Homestead.  In  the  same 
paper  Professor  (Udley  writes  of  th« 
best  time  to  trim  graije  vines,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  best  time  to  trim  grapes  Is  early 
winter.  Days  can  then  be  selected  that 
are  mild  and  the  ground  dry.  It  can 
be  done  at  any  time  before  the  vines 
start  In  the  spring.  If  trimmed  after 
the  sap  starts  they  may  run  or  bleed 
badly.  Do  not.  however,  omit  the  trim- 
ming if  the  work  has  been  h'ft  so  late, 
as  the  surplus  wot>d  left  on  the  vine 
would  do  far  more  damage  than  the 
bleeding  from  one  year's  trimming. 
When  done  in  early  winter  the  vine 
should  be  cut  free  from  the  trellis,  let-  I 
ting  It  fall  to  the  ground  or  as  near  it 
as  it  will.  This  Is  to  prevent  the  break- 
ing of  the  vine  or  trellis  by  snow  when 
It  settles.  If  it  should  happen  to  b«  \ 
deep  or  drift  it  also  protects  the  vine  j 
from  extreme  cold.  I 

In  places  where  there  Is  danger  from  j 
cold,  a  few  1)rush  laid  over  the  vines 
when  trimming  add  much  to  their  safe- 
ty.    Do  not  i'se  for  this  purpose  any- 
thing like  straw  or  manure  that  may 


The   Apple. 

All  diseased  fruits  on  the  ground 
shouUl  be  carefully  collected  as  soon  as 
they  fall.  They  should  be  removed 
from  the  on-hard  and  destroyed  either 
by  drying  and  subsetiuent  burning  or 
by  burying  them  In  a  deep  trench, 
which  Is  carefully  covered  with  soil  aft- 
erward. 

Bitter  Rot. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
rotted  fruits  be  allowed  to  remain  ly- 
ing on  the  ground  under  the  trees 
through  the  winter. 

Dried  ai)ples  on  the  trees  should  be 
picked  and  burned  as  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaves  as  possible 


AFTER   HARVEST. 


NltroseB    I« 


laipurtance     of     SavinK 

the   Soil.  I 

One  thing   we   feel   Inclined   to  talk 
about  every  year  Is  the  mistake  of  let- 
ting    cornfields     or    other    cultivated 
ground   remain   bare  through   the   fall 
and    winter.      A    considerable    loss   of  i 
nitrogen    results    from    this    practice. 
After  tlie  summer  crop  is  taken  off  the 
processes  of  nitrification  go  on  in  the 
soil,   especially    If   stable   manure   has  I 
been    used.      Nitrification    means    the 
process    by    which    nitrogen    Is    made 
soluble  or  available.    When  made  over 
into  this  form  it  Is  quite  easily  wash- 
ed out  of  the  soil  and  lost.     When  soil 
Is  left  bare  after  harvest  considerable 
loss  will  occur  in  tills  way,  but  when 
some    living   crop    Is   growing   on    the 
ground  this  new  crop  will  obtain  most 
of    the    nitrogen    and    save    It    for    us. 
This  nitrogen  problem  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  on  our  farms.     We  must 
buy  it  in  one  form  or  another,  and  It  Is 
constantly  struggling  to  get  away  from 
us.     It  Is  the  part  of  good  farming  to 
capture  and  .save  all  we  can.     If  noth- 
ing else  can   be  done,  sow   rye  on  all 
bare  lands.     If  you  cannot  plow,  har- 
row and  seed.     There  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this.     (Jne  is  where  the  sod  Is 
filled  with  white  grubs.     In  that  case 
it  is  '  otter  not  to  seed,  but  to  plow 
and    keep    the    surface    well    stlrreti 
through  fall  and  early  In  spring.     The 
constant  cultivation  Is  the  best  method 
of   fighting   these   Insects.— Kural  New 
Yorker. 


RllXTlBr^N    BISHELS    PER    ACRE. 

There  \»\re  thrashed  this  year. from  a 
100   acrt    Jeid   of    oats    located    on    a 
farm  but.  a  few  miles  from  the  writer's 
home  1,(<V^  bushels  of  grain  of  inferior 
qualltr,  o\  an  average  of  Just  sixteen 
bushels  per  acre.    This  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned with  a  view  to  causing  surprise 
because  of  the  size  of  the  yield,  but 
simply  as  the  basis  of  a  comment  or 
two  on  the  baleful  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem of  yearly  rental  of  farm  property. 
This  farm  is  lu  a  fertile  section  of  the 
county,  capable  with  decent  treatment 
of   producing    seventy-five    bushels    of 
corn,   fifty   bushels  of  oats  and  three 
tons  of  clover  hay  per  acre.     The  piti- 
able showing  mentioned  above  is  the 
result   of   years   of   shiftless    manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  cou- 
pled with  a  system  of  tenancy  which 
has   consisted   in   selling   the   fertility 
from  the  farm  In  the  shape  of  grain 
and   hay.    with  the   result   that   today 
the  farm  Is  an  agricultural  bankrupt, 
fertility  lost,  credit  gone  and  reputa- 
tion badly  damaged.     As  might  be  ex- 
pected under  such  a  system  of  man- 
agement, <iuack  grass  has  gained  such 
a  foothold  that  neighbors  estimate  that 
If  it  were  all   lu  one   patch   It  would 
cover  from  forty  to  sixty  acres  of  the 
total  area.     As  a  conseciueuce  no  self 
respecting  and  prudent  tenant  will  rent 
the  farm  on  any  terms;  hence  the  oth- 
er kind  get  It.  and  quite  naturally  the 
deploral)le   conditions   mentioned   tend 
to    grow    cumulatively    worse.      Such 
handling  of   fertile,   responsive  soil  is 
no    less    than    an    agricultural    crime, 
whose  punishment  Is  just  as  sure  as 
that    following    transgression    In    the 
palm  of  human  affairs.     Reformation 
can  only   be  accomplished   at  the  ex- 
pense of   much   money   and   the  exer- 
cise of  long  continued  care  and  effort. 
If  regeneration  of  such  a  farm  is  ef- 
fected It  will  come  through  a  radical 
change   in    methods— stock   raising    In- 
stead of  grain  selling,  a  five  year  in- 
stead of  a  one  year  system  of  rental 
and  the  raising  of  clover  and  applica- 
tion of  other  fertilizers  instead  of  the 
gradual  soli  robbery  which  has  gone  on 
for  twenty  years  past.     It  Is  a  matter 
I  of  congratulation  that  such   farms  as 
I  the   one   described   are    comparatively 
few.  but  deplorable  that  the  methods 
which   prevail   in   the   management  of 
so  many  farms  point  to  the  same  direc- 
tion. 


one's  home  and  outside  papers  there  is 
really  no  excuse  why  auy  town  or  farm 
home  should  be  destitute  of  Interesting 
and  up  to  date  reading  matter.     The 
bald  facts  are  that  a  good  many  chil- 
dren do  not  like  to  stay  at  home  even- 
Ings   because   there   Is    little   there   to 
attract  or  interest  them,  and  there  Is 
no  way  lu  v»hloh  this  difficulty  can  be 
mors   readily    corrected    than   In    that 
indicated    almve.      In    addition   to   the 
home   paper   and   a   good    agricultural 
paper    or   i>apers,    there    should    be    a 
wholesome  fandly  weekly,  which  should 
contain  something  of  Interest  for  every 
member    of    the    family.      And    there 
should   be  one  or  more  good  monthl3 
magazines,    of    which    the    variety    In 
large  and  the  quality  excellent.    If  this 
plan  Is  carried  out  and  a  game  board 
Is  provided,  we  see  no  good  reason  why 
the    members    of    the    family    circle 
should  not  spend  many  a  happy  even- 
ing when  the  weather  is  cold  and  for- 
bidding without.     If  the  home  has  not 
been  all  that  it  might  have  be»n  in  the 
ipA^t  in  these  v'vSivects.  would  It  not  be 
well    worth     while    to    Inaugurate    a 
change  and  see  If  It  does  not  give  large 
returns  ? 


GRAPE    SEEDS. 

In  Europe  the  seetls  of  the  grape  have 
various  economic  uses.  In  the  form  of 
seeds  they  are  fed  to  the  horses  and 
cattle  the  same  as  grain  and  are  valued 
more  highly  than  oats;  ground  up.  they 
are  substituted  for  coffee;  crushed,  they 
furnish  a  hlirh  grade  oil.  which  ranks 
next  to  and  Is  used  similarly  to  olive 
oil;  besides  oil  the  seeds  yield  tannin, 
valuable  for  tanning  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  day  has  come  when  there  is 
little  wasted,  and  the  byproducts  p.3 
well  as  the  product  itself  are  i"ade  to 
yield  an  Income. 


UHOIBDIiEI)  OBAPBS. 

attract  mice.  Very  early  In  the  spring 
before  work  is  hurrying  the  vines  can 
be  taken  up  and  again  tied  to  the 
trellis.  As  to  general  care,  cultivation 
and  fertilizing,  what  will  grow  corn 
will  grow  grapes. 


mriatcr   Feeding. 

I  have  very  little  choice  between  the 
Shorthorn,  the  Hereford  and  the  An- 
gus. All  are  good.  The  Shorthorn 
takes  a  little  more  com  than  the  other 
"two  and  will  not  winter  on  rough  treat- 
ment as  well.  My  cattle  are  bought  as 
near  home  as  Dossible.  so  no  time  \f* 


That  hired  man  who  is  always 
breaking,  misplacing  or  carelessly 
loaning  farm  tools  and  machinery  had 
better  give  room  for  some  one  else.  If 
he  can't  be  relied  upon  to  take  care  of 
the  minor  details  lu  connection  with 
his  work  he  can  hardly  be  trusted  to 
properly  care  for  the  stock  or  harvest 
the  crops. 

We  are  old  fashioned  enough  so  that 
there  Is  no  sight  which  affords  us 
more  inspiration  and  pleasure  than 
that  observed  when  the  well  to  do 
townsman  or  farmer  files  Into  kirk 
followed  by  his  wife  and  family  of 
five  or  six  children.  It  is  a  good  omen 
to  all  who  believe  that  well  ordered 
homes  constitute  the  foundation  of  a 
patriotic,  happy  and  abiding  father- 
land. 


ALCOHOL    FROM    POTATOES. 

Professor  II.  S.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  has  recent- 
ly made  public  some  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  al- 
colhol    from    corn    and    potatoes.      He 
states    that    at    present    most    of    the 
alcohol    produced    in    the    country    Is 
made  from  Indian  corn,  while  the  next 
most   abundant   possible  source  Is  the 
potato— white,  sweet  or  the  yam.   Some 
one  of  these  is  grown  In  almost  evciy 
part    of   the   I'nitod    States,    and    they 
constitute     a     cheap     yet     convenient 
sourcH'  of  manufa<ture.     In  the  manu- 
factm-e   of    alcohol    from    potatoes    the 
tubers  are  first  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp, 
m1xe;l  with  water  and  the  starch  con- 
verted  into  suu;ary  matter  by   heating 
with  an  acid.     After  the  conversion  of 
starch  Into  sugar,   fermentation   takes 
place.      This   is    usually    conducted    In 
large  wooden   vats  of  a  size  to  corre- 
spontl  to  tl«e  magnitude  of  the  distil- 
lery.    Once  started,  fermentation  pro- 
cee<is  rapidly  an<l  Is  usually  completed 
within      forty-eight      or      seventy-two 
hours.  From  this   point  the  alcohol  Is 
distilled   in  the  same  manner  as  that 
derlve<l     from     corn     or     other     prod- 
ucts.    Professor   Wiley  warns  against 
Individual     attempts    to    manufacture 
alcohol  and  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  manufacture  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  distilleries  located  at  points 
easily  accessible  to  those  raising  large 
quantities  of  corn,  potatoes  and  other 
raw  materials. 


Before  marketing  the  potatoes  this 
fall  go  through  and  carefully  sort  as 
to  size  and  quality.  A  uniform  grade 
will  conunand  a  better  price  and  sell 
more  readily  than  when  the  large  and 
small,  gooil  and  bad  are  all  mixed  to- 
gether. When  potatoes  are  too  small 
to  make  It  worth  while  to  try  to  sell, 
they  can  be  fed  out  at  home  with 
profit. 

The  tendency  of  farming  In  our  coun- 
try is  from  the  extensive  to  the  inten- 
sive method,  from  the  cry  of  "more 
land"  with  a  greater  acreage  of  crops 
to  the  call  for  "better  land"  with  great- 
er proiluctlon  to  the  acre.  However, 
the  extensive  method  has  not  been 
without  Its  compensations,  as  large 
fortunes  have  been  reallzetl  from  the 
Increase  In  value  of  land. 


Some  people  sell  milk,  cream,  butter 
and  eggs  all  the  year  around,  but  yet 
they  never  have  anything  l)etter  than 
skim  milk  to  drink  or  use  in  their 
coffee  and  are  ever  looking  with  a  sav- 
ing ey«»  as  to  how  little  butter  they  can 
use  oi-  how  few  eggs  they  can  get  along 
with.  These  pepole  forego  as  luxuries 
the  very  things  which  their  patrons  re- 
gard as  necessities  and  work  so  hard 
to  get.  Folk's  economies  take  queer 
turns  sometimes. 


FARM   READING. 

With  the  long  evenings  of  winter 
soon  coming  on,  it  is  time  to  begin 
making  plans  for  the  winter's  supply 
of  reading  matter.  Including  books, 
magazines  and  papers.  With  the  great 
variety  of  perlo<llcals  that  can  be  got 
at  ]ow  prices  In  connection  with  the 
many  clubbing  offers  that  are  made  bv 


Never  before  In  the  history  of  the 
country  have  the  railroads  been  con- 
fronted with  so  stupendous  a  task  In 
the  matter  of  handling  the  enormous 
crops  which  have  been  raised  as  fhey 
will  have  to  tackle  this  fall.  While 
most  rands  have  made  large  additions 
to  their  rolling  stock  in  the  way  of  new 
and  large  capacity,  engines  and  freight 
cars,  yet  It  Is  (piestlonable  If  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  In- 
crease! yield  of  the  myriad  farmf  of 
the  country. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitchcock 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that,  in- 
cluding the  irrigation  projects  now  un- 
der construction,  those  which  are  con- 
tenqdated  and  those  approved,  but  not 
l)egiui.  then>  will  have  been  spent  by 
June  30,  15K)S.  .$37,(X)0.0<K>.  and  that  the 
estimateil  re<'eipts  from  the  operation 
of  the  law  up  to  that  time  will  \te  about 
|500,0<X)  more  than  the  amount  named. 
Besides.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  a  return  from  settlers  on  Irrigated 
lands  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000. 


m> 


THK    COUNTRY    JOURNAL.' 


A  few  Of  Those  Who  Have  Purchased  and  Are  Breeding 
from  my  Thorough  Bred  Homers ; 


-  4  Fi>ui  nf  Thft«i<»  Who  Have  Purchased  and  Are  Breeding  J 

Mr  A.  J.  Heller,  of  513  North  9th  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
purchased'a  pair  of  thorough  bred,  blue  barred  Homers  from  my 
stock  Mr.  Heller  is  just  a  starter  and  has  the  intention  securing 
more  from  time  to  time  as  he  completes  his  building.  He  will 
simply  raise  squabs  for  his  own  table. 

Mr.  Alfred  George,  of  817  Cedar  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
bought  two  pairs  of  my  blue  barred  Homers  and  will  breed  for  his 

tL      I^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^H  Mr.  H.  ^^^  ^  ^"^  ^^^°^' 

ough  bred  Homers  which  he  secured  from  my  stock.  Mr.  Rabert 
is  well  pleased  with  the  results  he  is  obtaining. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Rausch,  of  17  North  3rd  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
procured  three  pairs  and  is  breeding  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Welsch,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  is  a  heavy  squab  breeder  of 
fine  Homer  birds  which  he  secured  from  my  lofts. 


The  accompanying  cut  is  a  reproduction  of  a  comer  of  one  of 
my  lofts,  showing  a  few  selected  thorough  bred,  blue  barre.l 
Homers.     Address  all  commuincations  to 


^  .—  L  E.  KHITTLE,  Allentown,  Pa.  ij^ 


HOFPER  FEEDING. 


4ai      Experlmeul      >*'hlch      Seem*      to 
DemonMti-:ite  ItH  Superiority. 

k\\  experime'it  station  worker  sends 
some  interesting  information  about  a 
lot  of  chickens.     He  says: 

•'Early  In  .Inly  we  had  an  Incubator 
hatch  come  off,  and  the  ihlcks,  forty- 
seven  In  number,  were  given  to  three 
bens.    One.  a  Brahma,  was  given  twen- 
ty,  one   Orpington    hen    fifteen   and    a 
Barred    Rock    hen    twelve.      All    were 
placed    on    free    range.      The   Brahma 
was  placed  on  grass  and  fed  nothing 
but  soft  food  for  the  first  two  weeks, 
the   food    being   equal    parts   oatmeal, 
cornmeal   and  bran,   with  25  per  cent 
meat  meal.    This  was  fed  twice  a  day 
and    the   other    two    feeds    bread    and 
milk.     At  the   end   of  two  weeks   we 
fed   two  mashes  dally,   hard   grain   In 
morning  and  sprouted  wheat  at  night. 

"Tlie  other  two  hens  were  put  In  the 
middle  of  a   twenty  acre  field,  and  a 
hopper  filled  with  cracked  wheat  and 
cracked   corn   and   coarse   beef  scraps 
mixed  with  the  grain  was  put  In  each 
coop.     They    were  only    visited   twice 
a  week.     All  the  hens  were  given  full 
liberty  after  five  days,  and  one  result 
Is  tie  cornfield  chicks  are  as  wild  as 
partridges:  have  to  crawl  up  on  hands  | 
and   knees  to   get  even  a   glimpse   of; 
them.     Noting  that  they  were  grow ing 
right  away  from  the  others  that  were 
hand  fed.  I  went  out  one  evening  with 
a    set   of   small   scales   and   a   box   to 
weigh  them.     The  chicks  were  not  se- 
lected   at    all:    were   just    taken    from 
under  the  hen  as  I  cDuld  reach  them. 
Four  were  weighed  from  each  coop. 

Pounds.  Ouncea. 

4  hand  fed  chicks  weigh 0  II 

4  hopper  fed  (with  black  hen)...  1  w 

4  hopper  fed  (with  B.  Rock) 2  « 

"What  of  that  as  a  showing  In  favor 
of  hopper  feeding?  The  chicks  are 
twenty-six  days  old.  Hopper  feeding 
makes  the  work  twice  as  easy  for 
poultrymen.  We  have  hoppers  here 
now  and  have  over  l.<)00  growing 
youngsters.  Since  this  style  of  feeding 
was  established  here  I  get  up  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  later  of  a  morning 
and  do  not  have  to  bre-k  my  back 
carrying  three  or  four  bushels  of  wheat 
at  a  time  to  feed  In  the  mornings." 


sack  of  t.rain  ihat  happens  to  be  a  out 
the  place  or,  wca-se  still,  solely  of  pur- 
chased corn;  the  greatest  evil  of  all. 
setiinj,'  e.u'','s  indiscriminately  from  the 
whole  fiock  without  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  selection  unless  It  Is  for  the 
largest  eggs,  which  result  In  the  great- 
est proportion  K^i  infertiles  and  usually 
bring  out  the  wetikest  chickens." 


SENSIBLE  YARDING. 


FeedInK  For  SUe. 

Some  may  be  Interested  In  knowing 
how    we    feed    for    size,    says    an    old 
breeder.    We  Induce  exercise,  but  feed 
plentifully  and  make  the  diet  as  varied 
as    possllhle.     Milk.    meat,    grain    and 
green  food  form  the  main  ba<<ls  of  our 
feeding.    Skimmed  milk  at  6  cents  per 
gallon  Is  a  cheap  food,  and  we  also  use 
quantities   of   thick    sour   milk.     Prac 
ilcally   no  corn  Is  fed  our  j'oung  stock 
until  six   months  old.    Bran  and   mid- 
dlings are  a  daily  portion  of  the  diet 
and  are  kept  before  the  chicks  at  al! 
times  In  a  dry  state,  but  sometimes  we 
moisten    this    mixture    for    a    change. 
Have  found  whole  oats  soaked  lu  skim 
milk  a  great  growth  proilucer.  but  they 
should   not    l>e   fed    until   chicks   reach 
the  age  of  six   weeks.    Charcoal,   grit 
and  cool  water  are  not  forgotten. 


Plan        Keeommeiuled       by       a       Well 
Known    Awrieiilturul    Authority. 

A  style  of  yarding  recommended  by 
Professor   James    E.    Klce    of    Cornell 
College     of     Agriculture     and     shown  j 
herewith  consists  of  a  long  or  contin-  j 
nous  hou.se  240  by  15  feet,  divided  Into  | 
pens  15  by  lU  feet,  there  being  sixteen 
pirns  or  fewer,  the  same  prop  ation,  of 
course,    being    maintained.      Tills   is    a  1 
most  convenient  arrangement,  says  L. 
E.    Keyser    in    Poultry    Success.      The' 
yard  Is  .'iOO  feet  each   way.  containing  ' 
i)U.(JOO  siiuare  feet  or  pasturage  for  8OI) 
o.'  900  fowls.     The  pens  are  ample  for 
fifty  fowls.   Then'  are  a  little  over  two 
acre ;  In  the  yards.     A  method  followed 
with   similar   yards    Is   to   confine   the 
fowls  to  the  n'^rth  yard  about  Aug.  1. 
Then    the    sontii    yard    Is    plowed    and 
about  Sept.  10  s  )\vii  to  rye  and  grass 
seed,  or  clover   may   be  sown  on   the 
rye  In  the  fprlng.     When  the  rye  has 
made  a   good  start,  say  the  middle  of 
October,  the  hens  are  turned  on  It  and 
alloved  to  run  there  until  confined  to 
the  h  ).ise  for  winter. 

In  the  spring  the  north  yard  Is  plow- 
ed ami  planted  to  corn,  which  Is  cultl- 


PIGEON   POINTERS. 

Some   HliitH  to  Ureeilerw  of  the  Iilttl* 
Feathered    Beuatlea. 

ihe  following  valuable  hints  on 
pigeon  rearing  are  clipped  from  Poul- 
try Success: 

Birds  bred  from  good  foundation 
stock  will  sliow  their  good  qualities 
for  several  generatlDUs  to  come. 

Charcoal  is  one  of  the  necessities 
that  pigeons  mu.it  have,  and  granu- 
lated charcoal  Is  tlie  best,  as  It  Is  free 
from  dirt  and  dust  and  i;n'form  in  size. 
This  should  be  in  every  I  >  V 

Too  much  attention  c  .:  t  be  given 
the  birds  at  this  s.'as,)n  of  tlie  year, 
the  molting  time.  So!i;e  call  it  the 
"dying  time."  A  well  balanced  ration, 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  neces- 
sary. 

Keep  your  coop  free  from  feathers. 
Examine  some  of  them  and  you  will 
find  lice  and  mites.  Burn  them  and 
lessen  your  trouble. 

Don't  tend  your  birds  on  the  Install- 
ment plan  and  say  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  business. 

Common  sense,  care  and  attention  Is 
the  only  road  that  leads  to  success,  and 
then  you  fin  1  some  thorns  on  the  way- 
side, 

Wiiy  of  course  you  are  going  to  ex- 
hibit tint  pair  of  birds  at  your  local 
show,  and  if  they  win  a  place  send 
them  to  another. 

Remember  the  pigeon  breeder  who 
has  spent  ten  or  fifteen  years  In  per- 
fecting a  strain  of  birds  cannot  sell 
them  at  low  prices.  Get  the  best  from 
reliable  breeders  and  yon  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  one  year  from  now. 

Do  not  be  led  astray  by  some  of  the 
literature  put  on  the  market  by  some 
squab  company.  Remember  the  squab 
business  must  I)e  learned  largely  by 
experience.  Better  start  with  six  pairs 
than  <>00. 

Some  people  rush  into  the  squab 
business,  thinking  fabulous  sums  can 
be  quickly  realized.  Remember,  it 
takes  years  of  experience  and  judicious 
handling  to  niuke  a  success  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Bowel  trouble  in  pigeons  Is  usually 
the  result  of  Improper  feeding,  filthy 
water  and  crowding. 

In  the  breeding  of  pigeons  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  size  Is  Influenced 
largely  by  the  female. 


Some    Poultry    Gvil*. 

George  A.  Palmer,  a  prominent  Eng- 
lish breeder,  very  truly  says: 

"The   most    serious   evils   of  present 
farm  mismanagement  are  crowding  the 
birds   on    an    acre   or    two   of   poultry 
tainted  land  just  around  the  homestead 
that    has    probably    been    overstocked 
with   fowl   for  hundreds  of  years;   In- 
bree<llng,    wiiicli,    however    useful    oc 
casionally  In  show  st:>ck.  can  only  re 
suit    with    utility    stock    in    decreased 
productiveness,  attended  by   liver  dis- 
ease and   tu'.»erculosi.<:   the  neglect  of 
pure  bred  sires.  wlii(  h  .".re  just  as  Im- 
pressive ill  the  poultry  yard  as  In  lar- 
ger stock;  Insanitary  houses.  Improper 
feeding,  consisiin;:  too  often  of  any  odd 


Labor  on    Fonltry   Farm*. 

The    demand    for    labor    on    poultry 
farms  Is.  of  course,  strictly  limited  and 
is   confined   almost  etitlrely   to  experi- 
enced  workers,   although   on   the  large 
establishments  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women  are  employed  In  i>lucklng. 
dressing  and  packing,  and  If  this  Is  not 
skilled  labor  it  is  something  akin  to  It 
and   Is  not  t.:e  kind  of  work  a  person 
could  take  to  without  some  experience 
and  practice.     There  Is  a  good  oppor 
tunity    for    y  >ung    men    who   are    pre 
pared  to  undergo  a  thorough   training' 
In    the    management    of    fancy    stock.. 
This    brancli    offers    good    reward    f or  | 
workers,    and    progress    Is    made   In    It 
entirely  through  merit.     Wages  run  up 
to  $:iO  and  bonrd  per  month.  j 

Feed    For   Waterfowl. 
In   feeding   the   young   of   all    kinds 
of  waterfowl  depend   upon  the  mash. 
Nothing  is  netter  for  them  than  ground 
oats,  corn  and  bran,  says  the  Feather 
-equal  parts  In   weight  mixed   Into  a 
seml-drv    mash    and    fed   to    them    In 
boxes  or  troughs,  not  a  large  amount 
at  auy  one  time,  reasonable  amounts 
frequently.     Always   have  a  full   wa- 
ter supply   near  at  hand.     Waterfowl 
always  eat  a  little,  then  drink  a  little. 
This  they  keep  up  until  fully  satisfied. 
An  Inexhaustible  supply  of  green  food 
Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  raising 
of  geese.    Nothing  Is  more  easily  raised 
when  once  hatched  than  the  young  gos- 
lings.    After  they  have  become  a  few 
days  old   they   may    wander  with  the 
mother     goose,      provided     they      are 
watched  a   little  when  they  go  about 
the  water  or  storms  come  uiion  them. 
After  they  are  a  mouth  old  they  can 
battle   with  the  parent  geese   in  th« 
struggle  for  life. 
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The  l.antrHhan. 

In  England  there  is  on  foot  a  move- 
ment to  return  to  the  old  tjpe  of  Lang- 
shan.  The  Langshan  Is  an  Asiatic  fowl 
and  originally  very  closely  resemble<l 
the  "true"  Shanghai  of  a  generation 
ago.  except  as  to  color.  Despite  thn 
many  explanations  of  the  name,  it  is 
probable  that  the  homely  one  to  the 
effect  that  It  is  mere'y  an  adaptation 
fr>M  the  words  long  shanks  Is  correct. 


LOCATION   OF   HOt'SE  AND  DOUBLE  YAKD8. 

vated    In    the    usual   way.     After   the 
last  cultivation  and  the  com  has  reach- 
ed   a    considerable   height,    which    will 
be  about  the  Ist  of  July,  the  hens  are 
allowed    to    run    in    both    yards.     The 
corn  affords  them  shade,  and  they  wal- 
low  in   the   soft   earth,   eat    the   lower 
leaves  and  suckers  and  keep  the  com 
well  cultivated.    They  will  get  some  of 
the  lower  ears,  but  on  the  whole  the 
crop  will  be  about  as  large  as  If  the 
heus  did  not  occupy   the  yard.     They 
will  not  have  been  able  to  stamp  down 
the   rye.  and   some  of   this  grain   will 
ripen.     If  the  hens  do  not  secure  It  all. 
It  may  be  cut  and  used  for  winter  Ut- 
ter.    In  Septeml)er  the  hens  are  again 
1  confined  to  the  smth  yard,  the  corn  In 
the  north  yard  Is  cut.  the  land  plowed 
and  sown  to  rye,  and  the  following  sea- 
con  the  south  yard  is  planted  to  com. 
This  gives  a  constant  rotation  of  crops 
on  the  land,  which  keeps  It  sweet  and 
at  the  same  time  affords  conalderable 
,  food  for  the  fowls. 


OLD  8TYI-E  LANOSHAH. 

\t  any  rate,  many  of  the  British  breed- 
ers are  arguing  that  the  Langshan,  un- 
der   the    requirements    of    the    modern 
standard    of    i)erfection.    is    losing   the 
characteristics    which    first    made    the 
bre;> :  p')p  '.lar  and   that  Its  former  re- 
markal)ie  ul  I'.ty  qualities  are  being  lit- 
eraily  refined  out  of  It.    There  Is  prob- 
al)ly  a   kernel  of  truth  in  this  charge, 
but    the    first    experiment    looking    to- 
1  ward  what  seems  to  be  a  step  back- 
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wai-d  iu  poultry  culture  will  be  waten- 
ed  with  Interest.  The  Illustration  here- 
with Rives  uu  excollent  idea  of  a 
Langshan  cock  of  the  old  type. 


Don't   Ise  "Henny"  Cocks. 

Never  use  a  "heiiny"  cock  bird,  and  j 
there  are  too  many  of  the  kind— birds 
with  only  a  half  a  c-row  to  them,  cow- 
ardly  In   their   disposition,   would    not 
stand    up    iu    defense    of    their    mates 
even  against  a  young.  Immature  cock- 
erel.   Such  a  bird  is  no  good,  however 
well  he  may  look  as  far  as  feathers  are  | 
concerned.    He  will  ultimately  ruin  th-j  i 
strain  by  lessening  its  vitality.    A  cock 
that  doe.n't  sjioil  I"  )r  a  ti;,'ht  is  no  Kood, 
and  neilher  Is  the  cock  with  no  crow 
to  him.    A  well,  strong  and  potent  cock 
will    crow    in<'essantly    and    give    full 
evidence  of  his  lordship. 


Layers  und   Ilreetlera. 

Pullets  on  their  lirst  winter  are  the 
best  esK  producers.  The  older  the  pul- 
lets are  wlien  winter  heu'ins  the  more 
continuo*is  will  be  the  exg  supply,  ac- 
cordin.^  to  the  leather.  Eggs  from 
young  pullets  are  not  the  best  for 
hatching.  liens  two  years  old  are  bet- 
ter for  producin;,'  e?:?cs  for  hatching 
than  pullets.  Iiumaturity  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  strength  and  vigor  In  the  oCf- 
gpring. 

Chirks   on    PloTro-1    Oroand. 

It  Is  well  known,  th,)uv;li  less  well 
known  than  it  s!i  )Uld  be,  that  chicks 
thrive  wond  >rr»dly  on  plowed  ground, 
and  one  well  known  poultryinan  plows 
up  alternate  strips  of  his  chick  range 
so  that  the  young  stock  can  have  their 
choice  of  either  fresh  gi-ound  or  grass 
gr(»und.  He  insists  that  the  youngsters 
spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  plorveii 
groimd. 


INTERESTING   FOWLS. 

Birds    That    Are    Money     Makers    For 
Farmer  or    Foneler. 

The  BufT  riymouth  Hocks,  like  their 
kinsfolk  of  the  Hock  family,  are  a 
hardy,  usefiil  fowl,  good  for  any  lo- 
cality and  a  money  maker  for  the  farm- 
er or  fancier.  They  are  about  the  same 
size  as  tlie  liiirred  Rocks,  the  males 
weighing  from  niue  to  ten  pounds  and 


XHE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

th«  females  from  seven  to  eight  pounds. 
They  dress  nicely  for  market,  and  their 
yellow  skin  shows  but  little  trace  of 
plnfeathers. 

They  are  good  layers  and  good  moth- 
W8  and.  taken  all  together,  are  Ideal 
fowls  for  the  American  home,  being 
•ven  superior  to  the  Barred  variety, 
■Ince  they  are  more  easily  bred  true  to 
color. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  Buff  Plym- 
onth  Rocks  should  not  become  one  of 
our  favorite  breetls.— Home  and  Farm. 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSE. 

Happy  Thought! 

Select  the  Christmas 
Presents  How. 

Of  course  you  will  buy  Christmas  gifts. 
Almost  everybody  does. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  look  round  and  select  what  you  want  to  give. 
By  doing  the  holiday  shopping  now  you  can  shop  in  comfort  and  leisure. 
Another  advantage  is— our  salespeople  can  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  customers 
than  later  on. 

If  you  come  here  you  can  select  suitable,  sensible,  lifetime  and  highly  prized. 

Christmas  Gifts. 

Our  display  of  Pianos,  Organs,  Pianolas,  Music  Boxes,  Music  Cabinets,  Edison  Phono- 
graphs, Victor  and  Columbia  Talking  Machines,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Mandolins  and  hundreds 
of  other  musical  instruments  and  wares  is  larger  and  better  than  in  any  previous  year. 

You  can  make  the  selection  now  and  we  will  store  it  free  of  charge  and  deliver  on 
Christmas. 


KRAMER'S  Music  House, 

544  Hamilton  St., 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


BARB  [ID  WIRE. 

A    Carrlor    Thn»    In    Convenient     For 
lioldinir    the    Spool. 

A  convenient  device  for  holding  barb- 
ed wire  when   making  a   fence  is  de- 


BARBED  WIRE  CABBIEB. 

8crlbe<l  by  a  writer  in  Farm  and  Home. 
The  following,  together  with  the  Illus- 
tration, explainn  it: 

Having  much  wire  to  stretch,  I  ar- 
ranged a  sled,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  for 
holding  a  spool  of  wire  while  the  same 
was  unrolle<l  along  tlie  line  of  fence. 
The  runners  (A»  should  be  two  by  six 
or  eight  inches  and  six  to  eight  feet 
long.  The  upright  imst  (B)  should  be 
of  the  same  dimensions  two  and  one- 
half  feet  high.  The  braces  (C)  may  be 
of  one  by  four  Inch  stuff.  Bore  holes 
at  top  of  (B>  In  wiilch  to  insert  the 
Iron  bar  (I)),  as  shown,  for  holding 
spool  to  be  unwound.  By  fastening  the 
end  of  wire  to  post  and  driving  off 
along  line  of  fence,  wire  Is  easily  laid 
ready  for  stretching. 


the  queen  are  considered  '.-est  for  win-  j 
terlng;  the  stores  are  nsunlly  sufficient. 
When  all  breeding  is  over  for  the  sea- 
son   the  central   combs   are  often  defl-  | 
cient  in  stores.    Here  a  goo«l.  practical  | 
feeder  comes  Into  retpiisition,  one  that 
can  be  used  duriug  the  cold  nights  of  j 
October    an«l    that    will    work    success-  ; 
fully  with  tliifk  sirup.    Nothing  is  gain- 
ed by  compelling  the  bees  to  evaporate 
a  large  anionut  of  water  so  late  In  the 
season.    For  late  feeding  ti.se  about  one  j 
quart     of     water     to     every     fourteen 
pounds   of   the   best   granulated    sugar. 
When   early   feeding  is   practiced   thin 
sirup  may  be  used,  but  for  late  feeding 
we  need  the  sirup  very  thick,  just  thin 
enough  so  the  bees  can  work  It  nicely. 
— Amerlcati  Agriculturist. 


Care  of  Been. 

Modern  hives  with  good  brood  cham- 
bers etiual   to   the   laying  capacity   of 


Ave   of   Cement    Poatii. 

Where  live  stock  has  access  to  the 
fence  we  would  not  advise  putting 
them  In  too  soon  after  they  are  made. 
The  man  who  makes  his  own  posts 
nee<l  have  little  fear  if  he  puts  them  iu 
the  ground  when  they  are  a  mouth  or 
six  weeks  old.  A  line  post  four  inches 
square  at  the  bottom  and  three  inches 
at  the  top  Is  considered  plenty  strong 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  pro- 
vided it  is  properly  strengthened  by 
the  use  of  an  Iron  rod  or  wire.  For 
corner  posts  of  course  much  more  ma- 
terial must  be  used.— Iowa  Homestead. 


Gentle  trentment.  soothing  words  ana 
patient  persistent  e  in  accustoming  the 
animal  to  the  «ireade<l  objci  t  will  often 
effe<t  a  cure.  To  Ui.<h  a  horse  l)ecause 
It  shies  or  Is  frightened  only  aggravates 
the  evil.  The  punishment  is  sissoclated 
with  the  frightful  object,  and  the  horse 
will  fe.-.r  it  more  and  more  each  time 
the  obect  is  encountered,  and  tb.ere- 
fore  this  Is  the  worst  way  shying  can 
be  treated.— Denver  Field  and  Faro. 

*        The    5ii»rr?5«ani«ett   TarU«y. 

The  Narragansett  turkey  Is  a  nativ* 
of  Hhode  island  and  Connecticut.  It  la 
next  to  the  bronze  variety  In  size,  the 
standard  wei-hts  being:  Cock.  30 
pounds;  cockerel.  2t)  pounds;  heu,  18 
pounds;  pullet.  12  pounds.  Disqualify- 
ing weights:  t'ocU.  less  than  22  pounds; 
hen.  le-s  thr.n  14  pounds.  In  plumage 
color  this  tuiUey  is  black,  each  feather 
ending  in  a  !)r.)ad.  light  steel  gray  band 
edged  with  black. 

Cold*    In    Fo^ls. 

To  cure  a  severe  cold  in  a  fowl,  be- 
gin treatment  with  il  dose  of  epsom 
salts,  twenty  to  thirty  grains.  For  any 
swelling  around  the  eyes  apply  melted 
lard  to  which  has  been  added  a  small 
quantity  of  kerosene  oil.  Also  givt 
the  bird  a  teuspoonful  of  this  mlxtur* 
twice  a  day. 


The   Shylnsr   Home. 

Shying  is  a  dangerous  habit.  It  can- 
not properly  be  termed  a  vice,  as  It  Is 
ffeneVallv  the  result  of  defective  vision 


Forrlnic  For  Kitkh. 

Wliere  fowls  are  given  the  prop«f 
feed  and  care  there  will  be  no  occasion 
to  force  them  for  egg  production. 
WTiere  egg  forcing  feed  Is  given  tL« 
eggr*  are  seldom  fertile. 
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NEW  WINTER  LETTUCE. 

la  Lar««  Trve  of  Fl«Bt>bl«  to  Wttk. 

Tbe  t>ureau  of  plant  Industry  recent- 
ly reaped  its  harvest  of  excellent  let- 
tuce seed  from  a  'large  plot  which  It 
bad  onder  coltivntiou  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Ito  chiefs  offices  In  tbe 
crounds  of  tbe  department  of  agricul- 
ture. Tbe  interest  attached  to  this 
particular  yield  is  that  It  is  seed  of  a 
type  of  lettuce  sturdy  and  strong  and 
ab^e  to  withstand  the  diseases  to  which 
forced  lettuce  is  belr. 

Prom  $2,800,000  to  $8,000,000  worth 
of  lettuce  alone  is  forced  in  the  United 
States  each  winter.  Oreenhouse  gar- 
dener* bk  an  endeavor  to  get  rich  quick 


wtii  r>e  saved  from  ruin  tbe  winter  1* 
tQf*e  industry,  which  for  tbe  last  tfar< 
years   has   been   threatened   with  ex 
tincticav 

Some    Interesting    experiments    are 
MOW  being  tried  along  tbe  line  of  vac- 
cinating fruit  trees  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  Iron  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing their  longevity.    It  has  been  found 
that  the  root  system  of  such  trees  plays 
out  sooner  than  that  above  ground,  and 
an  application  of  tbe  chemical   men- 
tioned tends  to  arrest  decay  and  dls- 1 
solution  of  the  roots  and  thus  prolongs  i 
tbe  life  of  the  tree.    While  the  experl-  j 
ments  made  are  in  a  sen^e  only  ten- 
tative, they  give  promise  of  being  of 
definite  and  practical  value. 


A  HANDSOME  APPLE. 

A«    All    Round    Commercial    V»rlotT« 
Dark    Red   Fruit. 

Black  Ben  has  won  its  place  on  merit 
as  a  splendid  apple  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. It  is  far  better  than  Ben  Davis 
and  superior  to  Gano.  which  It  resem- 
bles. It  was  found  as  a  seedling  grow- 
ing In  a  fence  comer  In  Kansas  and 
has  l)een  fruited  in  practically  all  parts 


new  process  usually  carries  a  lit 
higher  per  cent  of  protein,  but  then  th€ 
protein  is  not  quite  as  digestible.  The^ 
protein  content  should  be  guaranteed 
on  each  bag  and  should  not  fall  below 
82  per  cent  for  a  good  artlde.  Alow 
protein  content  often  means  a4V]|etfl- 
tion  or  meal  fnun  a  poor  qualljty  0Ha- 
A  good  pure  article  may  analyM  abpnre 
88  per  cent  protein,  but  82  to  85  per 
cent  is  the  usual  range.— Llghty  In  Mo- 
tional Stockman  and  Farmer. 
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UttB  weska  «M  ««ft  thi«^  fWit  hlch.] 

IwTe  tolled  to  Mto  thpfc  ^  ftoetaf 
#M  wMkMUoi^lMr  toMk  imttCoow 
thi  weak  lett^  4ito*  taseomet  ao  die- 
MjMd  10  tbelMtoMse  tltot  ft  to  V  ^ 
iMito^  tftto  ffto  «  #>f«toMr  to  Ibee  tn 
eikttrf  crop  of  greenbbtt«e.  lettuce  by  a 
dletoae  to  whlct^  tbtoe  ev«retralned 
plinbi  are  pfrtlcvtoHy  Itobto 

Dr.  B.  T.  €tolk»wky.  eWef  of  tbe  bo- 
Mftte  «r  pf^t^u"^'  ^  ordto  to  eor- 
teet  tblff  wi\  kto  been  working  for  two 
tLot^'iJMa  taijiect  and  baa  af  last 

4b,  oMttoinii  M  crop  of  nrla- 

M'Wi^ltlMM^MuM  to  tb#  toir 

atotoMii>    Ai  Iht  toM»t  Dae  tbo 

gS^(W«t.toM:iB<  topk%  of 


Ur«e  early  and 
varan*  j»M  mM^A 


We  hear  a  good   deal  of  complaint 
u^iQst  the  quite  general  practice  wbicb  I 
road  8Uper\'i8ors  have  wheh   working  I 
on  ttie  blgliway  with  road  graders  of  I 
leaving  an  incline  at  either  side  of  the 
road  so  steep  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  use  a  mower  in  cutting  the 
weeds    adjacent    thereto.     Were    the 
work-  so   done  that   the   slope   toward 
.  the  ffnce  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
was  not  more  ttian  twenty-flve  or  thirty 
degrees  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
tlie  complaint  as  made,  and  tbe  mat 
ter   of    keeping    the    h}ghway    looking 
a«et  and  shipshape  would  be  immense- 
ly aimpltHed.    

Ajy  lova  granger  of  a  scientific  and 
exploring  turn  of  mind,  who  seems  to 
have  a  apecial  grudge  against  the 
qiMcfc  grass  which  has  Infested  por- 
ttons  of  bis  farm,  this  season  dug  n^ 
roots  of  the  plant  and  bung  them  on 
Oto'  fence  exposed  to  the  sun.  with  a 
^W  to  determining  how  long  the  roots 
would  reta»Q  their  vitality  under  these 
conditiona.  He  found  that  roota  ex- 
PfMNd  one.  two  and  three  days  started 
ivoidny  wber  imt  In  the  soil,  those  ex- 
posed fcur  <uy9  not  so  readily:  with 
tboee  exposed  five  days  the  sprouting 
was  doubtful,  while  those  which  bung 
CO  tbe  fence  six  days  were  completely 
done  for.  His  experiment  also  proved 
toat  If  eorered  with  a  foot  of  ^11  toe 
coot  dies. 


Wh«u   Not   to  Warm  la  the  rMlf. 

If  you  have  a  soil  that  has 
farmed— nov  I  mean  abused— uattU  ajl 
the  fiber  or  vegetable  matter  has  been 
removed  and  the  sod  is  poor,  ao  there 
is  nothing  to  hold  It  when  a  little  wa- 
ter flows  over  it,  or  If  the  slope  Is 
great,  it  is  best  to  let  it  lie  solid. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  clay  tiwit 
run  together  and  become  very  oom- 
pact  but  nearly  all  of  those  can  be 
corrected  by  th^  addition  of  a  good 
supply  of  vegetable  matter,  aa  a  heavy 
coat  of  manure  on  a  ^rousing  clover 
sod.  Theorists  have  discouraged  fall 
plowing,  and  wisely  so  in  some  places, 
but  the  farmer  with  good  judgDMmt 
who  is  right  on  the  spot  can  generally 
tell  better  what  Is  best  for  blm  than 
can  the  fellow  with  an  snproved  the- 
ory.—National  Stockman  and  Fanner. 


BI<ACK  BBI. 

of  the   fruit  growing  districts  to  tbe 
United    States   and   Canada.     It   Is   a  | 
handsome  dark  red  frnlL    The  word  i 
"black,"  howpver,  does  not  refer  to  col-  i 
or.  but  to   Hev.  Alexander  Black,  on 
whoec  farm  the  seedling  waa  discover- 
ed.  The  tree  is  an  upright,  strong  and 
thrifty  grower.— New  Eni^bind  Home- 
stead.   

LINSEED  MEAL. 
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If  akobol  proves  to  be  the  valnabto 
foel  which  It  now  promises  It  will 
greatly  help  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  farm  as  well  as  along  other  lines  of 
bnsiness.  When  the  time  comes  that 
the  farm  protlnces  the  raw  materials- 
beets  potatoes,  yams,  etc.— of  whldi  ttie 
alcohol  is  made.  In  sufficient  quantitira 
and  then  by  means  of  neti^iborhood  co- 
operative distilleries  tbe  cost  Is  reduc- 
ed so  as  to  make  It  possible  and  prae- 
-Utitble  aa  a  labor  saver,  then  the  amaU 
engine  win  do  the  work^  much  neee 
ed-grtnd  the  feed,  sew  tW  wood,  work 
the  separator,  cbim  the  battto  and  ^ 
other  things  wbere  power  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage  than  the  strengto 
jdf  aum  or  beast 

R^pprts  from  the  department  of  agt. 
ettttoft  toa8e<ron  crop  conditions  exlel- 
toy  Aogi  S  place  toe  con  crop  of  th« 
eo«ntr^  at  2,718,1(^.000  btnhela,  which 
la  the  largest  on  record  and  exceeds 
the  Ug  crop  of  last  year  by  5.000,0O8 
hMltoto.  Attd  the  paseage  of  SeptoBibet 
Wtttotol  ft  fMit  )ift»  changed  thl*  ftoM 
\  iNto  possibility  to  fact. 


▲    SMo   •»«    RoltaMo   Poe« 
'  Dto«*tlMe  T*9>fUk. 

At    present    this    seems    to    be    tho 
cheapest   protein   concentrate   on    the 
market    Our  com  crop  la  large,  and 
we  propose  to  convert  aa  much  aa  poa- 
slble  Into  dairy  and  meat  products,  and 
to  do  so   economically    we   must  uae 
wi^  It  some  feed  that  la  rich  to  pro- 
tein.  Linseed  meal  fills  this  want  And 
It  does  much  more.   Com.  though  one 
of  oar  best  feeds.  Is  very  beadng  and 
fattening  and  frequently,  if  fed  to  larffi 
quantltlea,  producea  a  slightly  fever- 
iah  condldoa  tofiowed  by  a  temporary 
loss  of   appetite,   coastlpatlon  and  a 
rough  ooat   Wbere  silage  or  roots  are 
fed  theoe  troubfes  rarely  occur,  bnl  the 
man  who  depends  entirely  on  dry  feed 
for  the  winter  should  feed  some  linseed 
meal  regularly  If  only  for  Ita  medielnal 
effects.    Half  a  ponnd  a  day  to  mkA 
hone  Will  s  uT>rIse  you  If  yoo  Mwnr 
tried  it  A  handful  or  two  for  each  beg 
t^ill    toereaae   tbe   pork   proflto  r  Ibe 
dafry  cow  may  be  fed,  according  to  toe 
milk  mm  gives  and  the  otoer  feeds  she 
gets,  from  one  to  fotir  pounds  per  day. 
The  growing  stock  should  have  aome 
as  regularly  as  you  give  them  their 
tiilt,  which  is.  of  course,  every  day. 
rtim*  ii  very  Uttle  dlfferenee  between 
tb*  old  an  1  new  nroceea  UMftL    The 


la   Winter. 

The  only  time  I  would  not  advise  toe 
dally  spreading  of  manure  la  when  toe 
snows  of  wintier  He  on  the  ground.    It 
would  of  necessity  be  left  In  Inmpo, 
and  when  tbe  snows  are  melting  to 
toe  spring  there  might  be  qoito  a  loea 
from  washing.    Itoa.  I  think,  wo«ld 
not  hold  true  if  spread  upon  the  saowe 
of  early   winter.     1  should,  thSfetoM, 
advise  that  in  aectlona  of  toe  cMBPrr 
where  toe  anowe  4p  not  tall  deeply 
and  whenevOT  the  wnrtc  tan  be  oMd*, 
eoQsistsitt  wtth  the  vMmtaiAm  wertt  e( 
the  fhrm  the  man«re  ^  hanled  direct- 
ly to  the  Aelds  aa  fhst  «|  .«4to.  etpt 
toottgb  the  land  ia  qtoto  i«fcUin^<  Vto- 
ylded  to*  apreadlng  la  dote  |ltoroai|i||r 
Htoer  hir  the  use  of  the  iprea^er  or  oC 
toe  bntob  herrow,  aajre  a 
ent  in  Ainerlcan  ColtlvatiBr. 


««rM«  la 

The  eoodltioaa  aioot  fottod  to  thsir 
growth  are  food,  wannth  nad  totoftova. 
Milk  fumlsbee  the  reqvlred  UfJA  tor 
toeir  growth.  Bnct«rto  are  witoHWl' 
numerous  to  aaft  Mmd,«:^^D§|^|tol 
get  into  the  v^\Xk.  to  mw  ' 
aands  of  them  cms  ^^^^ 

ices  that  can  ^ti^  ImJU^^^  Vt 
toey*come  in 
will  tocrea 
toashtot 
totlon%  which  are 


We  beard  a  tody 
that  she  always  ■c?«*5J<t^5to^,_     _ 
dUckesa   tooroofto*y''''^toli  l^Urf  htop, 
i*ttor  and  a  ■^.^-^,, , 

well  before  she  ^^mM.  them   fit 

'tor.^toe%ento  m 

certainly  to 

the  faarayard  torwis  «re  only  Retorted 

by    a   nntoral   eovering   <»  tojtftors 

whldi  la  by  no  manna  to»pri#nfttlto 

when  Ik  comes  to  lb«4NM»  vtomto 

weather  expeenre  to  iMr^jkh 

gnhjeetod. 


W  I  '\ 


/  * 


O^'   , 


i^H*< 


XHK    COlJN'l   WY    JOURNAL 


v\i!!'i   .;!  !■  '.      .}'  iiliiir*'  \\  .il   l»t'  walcli 

I'll     ,      '  li        ,  '  iM  .'  ,|       'I'Im'    i'll|^lf.-il  itili    li»Tt' 
...       ,i'f;i      dl'      a 

I       .        .  •  .  ■!      I  \    |M' 


poll 


N 


--I. ill  1     i;p 

I  ■  \  I  ■  1 1   , ' 

.•:■,■!      S       :i    , 

\,.  il   !,.■        i> 

(■  .li"-.  ''-ii    '1 

sli- 

I  ha  I 

mill   ni'i'!ii-r 

li.  iiii         A    ■. 

will     .■!■■.  .\ 

I'VidiMli'i'    .^1 


•II  rit  II  >  "     i    Ill-liM. 

'   II"  k    tiinl,   ami 
•  t'    'III'   Iviml     liifiN 

U)    tluMll,    '■  'W 

,     nil,    wiHiId     nut 
.•:.M'    111'    their     iiiati"^ 

:;       ^  !h  ll;.l  I  lll'l'      llli'li 

,1     li'iw  i-M-r 
•  ;u'r-  ar- 
il!   Illi    IN. I  !■  I,\     l".l:ll    ill-' 
'  n  .     A   I-  H'li 
i>  II  I  ■-    >  I'l 
<\ilh     liu    ifow 
J.    ,    'i'l    iMitiMit    rill  k 
-.   ..\.\      ami     U,i\it'     lull 
ii'.l    liii.. 


I  . 

I'll!!    ■ 
i  .-t  .  _. 

cunliu-    '  I 
yoiiir:     I  a;: 

ii:.        lih- 


■   arc   th.' 
'•   -        ;  'h-  iiJiiM'  llii'  lail 
'.         i--    the   iimri' 
-ilpiilN'.    ar 
!  Ill'     {■  IM  1  "ii"         I  ._■  js     I  ruiii 
::.■     :i(i|      ihi'     lii"^t      liir 
\[-     ,  -    I  'A    I    \    -a  '•>     ill]    ari-    I  i"I 
"  1  ih  I'       -■     !'■  >!■     ha  I  chilly.' 

\  ha  II    |iul  i  ■'  •-        !     , ,  .;a  :  iiri '  \     :••    ii.  >;    c  ui 
ilni'i\i'  1"  -'riML.;)!  :iiiil  \  i'^ur  hi   iIh-  ul'l'' 
siii-jim 


I   lll(>k*t     ;i-       I'Iiii%»-   '     <>r<»ilii«I. 


i] 


ll'-S         \\V  , 


a  I 


111  I    1'.',    tliat    I'liii'ks 

.  .1    irrouh  1. 

■     .    :   a  a    ]  il  lU  s 

a    li  -    'hii'li    raiii;i» 

I     lllNl-     t'    .'i'- 


It      iv      Will      !, 
k  h   l^\  n     ill 

thri\.'    ','■     ' 
mill  Mill     ■      M 
»1[)    a  lii"iri!i' 

1-.  I    ' ' 

I'll!  M  I     1  ■       I   li 

irri.miil.      I  '  '        •        ■  iaa-i'    >•; 

■«[>«'iii|  iii'i-l   iif  "    'ii'  liiih'  on  tht»  pl'»'V"v.' 
i;  '■•iilPi-^ 


^ 


INTERESTING   FOWLS. 

JliriiN     'lliiii      \r«-     ^loiM-.i*      >l.ik«'rN     For 
l-;ii'iin'r    «ir     I'riiK'iiT. 

'1  '  ■•    |-     ::  :'h  UP. Mill    l;.i.  ;,-.    Ii!..'   tlH-ir 

kiii-lnls     .■;  1  ill'     K'M-l      Ian      >  ,     arc     a 

liai-il\ .     11   >  '•     In'a  1      l;  I  III     liir    any    In 

I'ali  I  \   a  iiM  • .    I'la  '.I'!'  I'  ir  t  hn  fai'iii 
I'r  III'  ! 

Si/A-     :;  ...  .      i. -       .  ..• 

Weiu'lia  .11    iiiiu*    ti»   111!    [i'MIIhIh  ULItl 


lifFI'    IM.-i  Ml    1    I  It    laiiKS. 

the  fpi"  il>'-  riniii  ^ii\fii  tn  I'i^ht  |niuni1.s. 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSE 


Thought ! 


Select  the  Christmas 
Presents  How. 

i)W-i)\\v<('  vnii  will  Imy  < 'liristmns  nif't-. 

A  Imo-t  cvi'IvImxI  y  dttcs. 

it   i.<  lint  t<M»  f.iilv  t't  InoU  rnund  Mtitl  select   \vli:it  yon  wiiiit  to  «i,ive. 

r»v  <li>iim  iIk'  lioliil.iv  -lin|i|iiii^  now  yoii  etiii  »lin|i  iti  coiiitoit  himI  leisiii'e. 

Aiiotlier  ;hIs  i.'iitnue  i-« — out'  <;ile.s|>c'<)j»U'  can  devnie  mole  tiine  ami  atteiitiiJii  to  (.•u.stomt'iv 

than  latef  mi. 

1 1"  von  cnnie  licit'  Von  can  -elect  >nil:il»!c.  •"Cii-ildc,  lit'ctiine  ami  IiIliIiIv  nri/.ctl. 

Christmas  Gifts. 

Onr  (li-plav  ol'  I'iaiios,  <  )!ar;iii-..  Pianola-,  Mn.sje  jioxes,  M  iisie  <  ahinet.-;,  I'!(li.<on  Tliono- 
mapli-,  N'ietm  ami  ( '"»lnml»ia  'ralkin;^;  Machine-.,  (  Jnitar.-.  r>.iiij<»s,  Mamlolins  ami  Immlietis 
oT  other  nm-ical  instrninenls  ami  wares  is  laiiier  and  hetter  than  in  anv  nrevions  vear. 

^'on  can  inakt  the  selection  now  and  we  willstnieit  tVet- of  ehaii;e  ami  tleliver  on 
<  'hii-tma-. 

KRAMER'S  Music  House, 

544    Hamilton  St., 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


ba,-;i:l"D  \ , !  .e. 


till'  Ml!. 'I'll   aii>  lull -hli'ii' 1      I'-l    l<ir   Win 
liiiii:^;   till'  -lori'^  art     ii'-iiail\  ^nllii-ii'iil. 


Ilttlaiinu     III'-     **:io<tl, 

A  I'-MN  .■  I  .;■  .  .    ,■  |..i-  I'l.l.liML.'  harli 

Utl    Wirt*    \\  111"!     makih-;    ji     Ii'Ihi'    is    ih' 


n  \ur.i  i>  ^^  III;  <  \i;i;ll  K. 

scriln'ii  li>  a  wrti'C  ill  ran. I  ainl  Ili>ni»'. 
Till'  t  ill  >u  iiiu'.  t'lLii'lhi'r  with  tin-  illn^ 
traiiiiii.  I'.siH.i  III-   It 

llavih'.^  inni'h  \\ ai'i'  to  -^iri'ii-h,  ]  ar 
r.-inui'il  a  -li'ij.  av  -Imwii  in  tin'  I'Ut.  ImT 
hitliiiii'.^  a  -ji  Mil  iif  Nsii'i'  \',hili'  iIh-  -anil' 
U:i>  lairnlli'il  aluiu:  tin'  liiii'  id  tfHii'. 
'I'll!'  riMiii.  r-  lAi  ^li  iiilil  hi'  tw.i  hy  ^is 
f»r    I'iiiht    iiii'lii—    ami    ^in     In    i-iiiht     I'«M't 


sua     Ihi'    I't'iiii.i,    li--    all'    iil'li'ii    ili'li 

i-.i'hi  III  -.tii'-f-..  Ill  Ti'  11  Li.MMJ.  |.rail  ii-al 
I'l'i'  ii'i'  I  111  I-  iiiii  I  i'i(iii-ll  inii.  nin-  that 
•  •an  III'  ii-.'i|  ihiniiur  llie  •■  Oil  niuhK  nf 
Oi-t'iliil-  auii  Ihal  will  wnfk  -m  ii'vn 
fii'lv  wi'li  i:,a  k  •>  rii|i.  \'iih  ,1-  I-  u.ii.i 
I'll  li\  .niaiii'l  hi:  ihc  liii'<  li.  I",  aiiiii  :.'i' 
a  laiu  '  :i"  ■•  111  ill"  \K.ili'-  -.,1  lali'  in  'hi' 
vc'i-iiii        Inr    '   ill'    fill    i:;;^    r-i'    almlll    nlli' 

i]iiart  III  \\aii'i  In  i-si-ry  ruiiriii-n 
|iiiiini|-  III'  till'  lii'si  jrcannlaii-il  simar. 
\\  hfii  I'ar  y  I'l-eiiiii'.^  Is  jiiai't irnl  thin 
sinip  iiiav  111'  ii-i'i|.  hilt  lor  lati'  lii'iliiii: 
\M'  ni'i'il  till'  -irii|i   \i'i\    ihii  U,    |us|    thin 

tMlnlluh    sii    (hi'    III'!'-    I     .1;     Wiilk     it    llii'i'l\  , 

A  iiH'i'li  a  '1    .\  urji  iilliirist 

.%Hf    <tr    <  •■iiK'iil     I'lintM. 

Whi'ii'  li\i'  sl  I "k  h.is  ai-ci'ss  to  till' 
ffiM'i'  \vi'  wiiiilil  iiDl  ai|\ '-.I'  jiniliiui 
thi'iii  in  tno  -^111111  al'ti'i'  thi'N  all'  inaili- 
Till'    nam     who     niaUi'-     his    nun     jmsts 


tJi'iith'  til' itiiMMit.  mwitliliii?  wnnis  anil 
fi.itii  ni  jii'is  •  !i' h  .'  in  iii-iiistiiniiiit;  the 
aiiiiii al  III  tliii  un- iili'il  nl."  t  will  i>ri»«!i 

(•lli"I  1  ilin-  Tn  I.;  h  a  Iml'si'  litM-atlse 
It  ■~hii'-  iir  is  t't  ;i:Mi'ii."il  naly  a'.^:;ra vat«*s 

il >    !      TI"'  iii'ni   Ii"n'iif  !>■;  asisui'latfil 

uiih  th"  I'i'jhil  III  nhji'ii.  ami  tli«*  liorst* 
u  Ml  I  :  It  111  I'l'  atii!  iimrH  otM'li  time 
til"  ii'  I '•t  i  ■:  ■'!  n'nii, .'•,., 1  jiiiil  thi-re- 
f'l'i-  t'  ;-  i<  I'll  w  ir  I  '.vix  shyiiii:  cjn 
he  I'      till      lii'iivi-r  lli'li!  ami  Far-i. 


,  ,,.,  ,  .  ,      ,,       ,        ,  ,    ,         ni'i'il  h,'i\i'  Imln  tear  il    Im  iiiiIn*  ihi'iii   in 

ImiLT.       I  ln'    iiiiri'^lit    im-t    il.i    shuulil    In*     .,  .        ,  ■ 

till'   !_'"■  ii'inI    when    the\    are  a    inniitli   m 


r  iiiarl.il .  ami  tlu'lr 
hilt    liilh-    trace   Iif 


Thev    ijle^^    n 

ye''    ■■  ■      -.1.1 

pill 

'J'hey    .'He    _''.'ni  ili'l     -•nnil    ninth 

Mr>^  iHnI,  taki'li  a!i  !n_'elher.  arc  jileal 
funis  fnr  the  \nieriian  hntnp.  hen^ 
e\'eij  ■Ji;)ierini'  In  the  liu'i'iil  sarii'ty, 
siipe  they  are  ijiiirc  easily  li?-»'i|  true  tn 

fnlnr 

\\ f  -e.'  11,1  ii'.i-nii   u  hy  till' lliifl' riyin 

Dllfll     1."  !i   illlij     lint     hienliie    ntie    nf 

ouri'a\'U   ;•■  lirei'il-i.     Ilniiu"  ami   I-'aruj.    ' 


if    the    -aiiH'    iliiiii'nsiiiii~    iwii   ami    hiim 
half  fi'i'l    hiiih.      The  hr.ii  I's  (C,    mav  li»* 


six     \^l'eks    ,.!il        A     line    |in-t     fnlir    iliclll's 

"Mii.iri'   at    the    liidtiiiii    aiiil    three    iiii  lies 


nf  niie   l)\     fniir   ini-h    -iiill        r.nre   hull's  .1       .         .                   ■         ,       , 

.      .                .•       ,.                       II.                       .      .1  '■''     "'•'     '"P     !■-     'nn-lilereil     |.li'lll\      strung 

at     till    II!     il'.i    in     w  liiili    tn    insert     tin'  ,     .■           ,,               .      , 

.             ,       ,   ,.  I'lJullLTll     Inr    all     Iiraetleal     jiliriinses.     || 

ii'nn    h.'ir    (I»i.    as    -hnv.  n.     t  ir    hniiiinu  ,  ,         ...                    ,                      ,             ' 


irn 


s|i(Mi|  tn  II,'  iinwniiml.     H.\   fasteniiiL'  the 
wire    tn    |inst     ainl    ilrivinu     nlf 


•  •i.ii    III 


ilie   ni     feliee.    uiri'   is    easily    laiil 


r«*ai|  \    fnr  st  i  etehinu'. 


Mndi'rn   hixes   with   L'nml   hrnml  rlinin 
Im'I-s    I'liuil    tn    the     lavini:    eapaiity    nf 


\|ih'il    it     i-    [irnjierly    si  ren    i  li.^ieil    \>\ 
'III'    use   of    an    irmi    rml    ii     w  iru.     l-'or 

fiiriH'I'    IinsI  -    iif    enlirse     Inaill     innl'l'    IllU- 

tt-rial  iniist  I  i»  iiseil.     luwa   Ilniui'stfad. 


'I'll**    Nli>lnic    llitrMf. 

.Shyiim  is  a  ilan-erniis   hahit.     It  can 
not    innlierlv     he    teriiieil    a    \  iee,    as    if    is 
L'C'lli   ralh     Ihi'   fi'sllK    nf   ilefeetivi'    visiiUI 


'I'll*'    ■Si'T    -•:>•!!•  I'M    'i'iirke>'. 

'I  lie  .\a,rra_a!,  ell  iiiiki's  is  a  native 
of  l;h  ill-  Isl mil  ami  <'  >n!n'«'tiflit.  It  i.s 
iieM  I  .  ihe  hr  inzi'  xarifiy  in  size,  the 
stamlanl  we,  lits  lu-inj:,:  Cm-k.  IJtl 
puim  .s;  e.e;..  :e|.  «'0  |i  iiimls;  hlMl.  18 
puuinl-;  jiiil'i'l.  IJ  piMinls.  I  >isqiialif,v 
liic  \v»«,L.!ils:  <  ,„  k,  le-s  riian  'J'2  poiiiiUs; 
h«»n.  Il-  s  tlirn  11  I  nunils  In  plum.m;»> 
ciilnr  this  t'.iri  ey  is  hi  n'k.  ♦•a<'li  fcallicr 
I'mliiiLT  in  a  !>i  .a, I.  liL'lii  sti'i-l  ;;riiy  hand 
••il;,ei|  u  li  11  lilai'\ 

(  uliln    In    I-'<i\\In. 

Til     I'Mli'     .1     -^ e    enlil     in     a     ruVVl.     1)6- 

;riii  iieaiii.eiM  s\iili  a  dnsi*  uf  cpsom 
Kalt-,  I'S'iiiy  tu  thirty  grains.  Fur  any 
Kwi'lliiiu  ii'iiiinil  the  eyes  apply  melted 
Linl  tn  which  Ii:i-  ln'i'n  added  a  small 
i|Uantily  uf  Uerioene  nil  Also  i(\V9 
''"'  hird  a  tt  1  ~|i  Miiifiii  ,,f  this  lulxUire 
twiit'  ,1    dav 


F(ir<'liiir  I'or  i:;-:!!;*!. 
WIk'I-"  \o^\\^  a;-,'  L;i\eii  the  proper 
fi'i'd  and  I'irr  there  will  he  no  oeeasloD 
to  fujie  I'll  in  fnr  I'tu'  iirodni'tion. 
Whi'ie  e.  :'.i 'ill.  fi'i'd  is  ^Iveii  tLe 
evjirs  ari'  sehlum   fertile. 
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NEW  WINTER   LETTUCE. 

A  LBrare  Type  of  Plant    Able   to  "Wltfc- 
ntand    UiMeuM«. 

The  hureaii  of  plant  Industfy  reoeat- 
ly  reaped  its  huivest  of  excell*  iit  let- 
tuce seed  from  a  lui-Re  plot  which  It 
htid  under  culti\ation  in  ilose  prox- 
imity to  its  chiefs  otlices  in  the 
prounds  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture. The  interest  attached  to  this 
particular  yield  is  that  it  is  seed  of  a  ; 
tyiie  of  lettuce  sturily  and  strong  and ! 
aide  to  withstand  the  dlseas-'s  to  which 
forced  lettuce  is  heir. 

From  *-J.o(X).0(H>  to  .$«.<KX>.()00  worth 
of  lettuce  alone  is  forced  in  the  United 
States  each  winter.  (;reeidiouse  ^'ar- 
deners  In  an  entleavor  to  uel  rich  ipiick 


will  t)e  saved  from  rtiln  the  winter  t<      ' 
tuco  Industrv.  which  for  the  last  thr< 
years    has    i>eea    threatened    with    ex 
tinct    liv. 

Sonic  interestiu)?  experiments  are 
HOW  bi'ing  tried  along  the  line  of  vac- 
cinating fruit  trees  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  lion  with  a  view  to  Increas- 
ing their  longevity.  It  h^s  been  found 
that  the  root  system  of  such  trees  plays 
out  sooner  than  that  above  ground,  and 
an  application  of  the  chemical  men- 
tioned tends  to  arrest  decay  and  dis- 
solution of  the  roots  and  thus  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  tree.  While  the  experi- 
ments made  are  in  a  sense  oidy  ten- 
tJitive,  they  give  promise  of  being  of 
definite  and  practi<'al  value. 


FlEL^^_@RPEN 


A  HANDSOME  APPLE. 

An     All     Hound     <'oiniuepolal    V»rl*ty. 
Dark    Red    Fruit. 

Black  Ben  has  won  its  place  on  merit 
as  a  splendid  apple  for  commercial  pur- 
poseH.  It  Is  far  hetter  than  Ben  Davia 
^nd  superior  to  (lano.  which  It  resem- 
hles.  It  was  foimd  as  a  seedling  grow- 
Uig  In  a  fence  corner  in  Kansas  and 
has  been  fruited  in  i)ractlcally  all  parts 


THB  NKW  8TDKUY    LETTOCE. 
[Six  weeks  old  and  three  feet  hich.] 

have  failed    to   QOte   that   this  forcing 
was   weakening  their   stock    until  now  | 
the  weak  lettuce  often  becomes  so  dis-  j 
ease«i  in  the  hothouse  that  It  is  by  no 
means  rate  for  a  gardener  to  lose  an 
entire  crop  of  groen house  lettuce  by  a 
disease    to    which    these    overstrained  ' 
plants  are  particularly  liable 

Dr.   n    T.  <;alloway.  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  plant  Industry.  In  order  to  cor 
rect  this  evil  has  been  working  for  two 
seasons  on  this  su  ject  and  has  at  last 
succeeded  In  obtaining  a  crop  of   win- 
ter lettuce  plants  immune  to  the  let- 
tuce  disease.      At   the   same   time   the 
plants  are  of  large  size  and  capable  of  | 
developing  as  early  as  the  most  spe- ' 
Clallzed  winter  lettuce.  | 

From    these    extra    large    early    and 
fine    beads    another    crop    was    raised 
and    the   seed   sown      The  seed    from  j 
■uccesBlve    crops,    carefully    examined  1 
and  selected   from   time  to  time,   was 
planted  during  the  past  summer  In  the 
departments's    experimental    plot    and 
the     seed      finally     secured     carefully 
•guarded  and  later  distrihuted  to  green-, 
House  men  and   state  experiment  sta   | 
tlous.      It  Is  lielieved.  cuncludus  Amer-  I 
lean  Cultivator,  that  through  this  work  ' 


We  hear  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
against  the  ipute  general  practice  which 
road  supervisors  have  when  working 
on  the  higli  '.  ly  with  road  graders  of 
leaving  JUi  ;  idine  at  either  side  of  the 
road  so  stec!>  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possililo  to  use  a  movicr  In  cutting  the 
weeds  uujaeent  thereto.  Were  the 
work  so  duiio  that  the  slope  toward 
tlie  feme  from  the  bottoui  of  the  ditch 
was  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
degrees  there  wiuld  be  no  groimd  for 
the  complaint  as  made,  and  the  mat 
ter  of  keei»ii»g  the  highway  looking 
neat  and  shipshape  would  be  Immense- 
ly simplified. 

An  Iov\  granger  of  a  scientific  and 
exploring  turn  of  mlncl.  who  seems  to 
have  a  spc-elal  grudge  against  tht 
quack  grass  which  has  infested  por- 
tions of  his  farm,  this  season  dug  up 
roots  of  the  plant  and  hung  them  on 
the  feiK-e  ,'xposed  to  the  sun.  with  a 
view  to  determining  how  long  the  roofs 
would  reta'o  their  vitality  under  these 
conditions.  He  fomid  that  roots  ex- 
posed one.  two  and  three  days  started 
readily  whet  put  In  the  soil,  those  ex- 
poseu  ft  Lir  (tiys  not  so  readily;  with 
those  expos«'d  five  days  the  sprouting 
was  doubtful,  while  those  which  hung 
on  the  fence  six  days  were  completely 
done  for.  His  experiment  also  proved 
that  if  covered  with  a  foot  of  s^-il  til* 
root  dies. 


new  process  usually  carries  a  Ilttl^ 
higher  per  cent  of  protein,  but  then  thel 
protein  is  not  <tuile  as  digestible.  The 
protein  content  should  be  guaranteed 
on  each  liag  and  should  not  fall  below 
32  per  <'etit  for  a  good  article.  A  low 
protein  content  often  means  adulters 
tion  or  meal  from  a  poor  quality  seed. 
A  good  pure  article  may  analyze  above 
38  per  cent  protein,  but  'XI  to  35  per 
cent  is  the  usual  range.-  Lighty  In  Na- 
tional Stockman  and  Farmer. 

When    Not    to   Plo'w   in    the    Fall. 

If    you    have    a    soil    that    has    been 
farmed— no,    I    mean   abused— until   all 
the  til>er  or  vegetable  matter  has  been 
I  removed  and  the  sod  is  poor,  so  there 
I  Is  nothing  to  hold  It  when  a  little  wa- 
ter   tlows   over   it,    or    If   the   slope   Is 
great,    it    Is    best    to    let    It    lie   solid. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  clay  that 
run    together    and    become    very   com 
pact,   but    nearly   all   of   those  can   be 
corrected   by    the   addition   of   a   good 
supply  of  vegetable  matter,  as  a  heavy 
coal    of    manure    on    a  .rousing   clover 
j  sod.     Theorists   have  discouraged   fall 
!  plowing,  and  wisely  so  In  some  places, 
but    the    farmer    with   gooil    judgment 
who  Is  right  on  the  spot  can  generally 
tell   better  what   is  best  for  him  than 
can  the  fellow  with  an  unproved  the- 
ory.—National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


BL.Vi'K  UEM.  I 

of  the  fruit  growing  districts  in  the 
United  States  and  Camida.  It  Is  a 
handsome  dark  red  fruit  The  word 
"black,"  hov,  over,  does  not  refer  to  col- 
or, but  to  '.lev.  Alexander  Black,  ou 
whose  farm  the  seedling  was  discover 
ed.  The  tree  Is  an  upright,  strong  and 
thrifty  grower.  New  England  Home- 
stead. 

LINSEED   MEAL. 


If  alcohol  proves  to  1>e  the  valuable 
fuel    which    it    now    promises    It    will 
greatly  help  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  farm  as  well  as  along  other  lines  of 
liusiness.     VHien  the  time   comes  that 
the  farm  produces  the  raw  materials - 
beets  fiotatoes.  yams.  etc.    of  which   the 
ahohol  is  made,  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  then  by  means  of  neighborhood  co- 
operative lUstlUeries  the  cost  is  reduc- 
tHl  so  .ts  to  make  it  possible  and  prac 
tlcahle  as  a  labor  saver,  then  the  small 
engine  W.ll  do  the  work  so  much  need 
ed— grind  the  feed,  saw  the  wood,  work 
the  se;  arator.  churu  the  butter  and  do  ' 
other  things  where  power  can  be  used 
to  iietter  advn".ta:je  than  the  strength 
of  man  or  beast, 

Reports  fnmi  the  department  of  agt. 
culture  base.l  on  crop  conditions  exist 
lug  Aug.   1   pliue  the  corn  crop  of  the 
cotuitry  at  'J.7i:i.VJ4,(>H)  biishels,  which 

\  is  the  iargi'st  (m  record  aud  exceeds 
the  big  crop  of  last  year  by  .'»,f)00.(XK; 

1  bushels.  And  the  passage  of  Septembet 
without  a  frost  has  changed  this  yield 
from  possiblUty  to  fact. 


A    §«fe    and    Reliable    Feed    Riek    la 
DlK**"tibIe    Protein. 

At    present    this    seems    to    be    the 
cheapest    protein    concern  rate    ou    the 
market.    Our  corn   crop   is   large,   and  , 
we  propose  to  convert  as  much  as  pos- 
sible Into  <la'.ry  and  meat  proilucts.  and 
to    do    so    economically    we    must    use  | 
with  It  some  feed  that  Is  rich  In  pro- 
teln.    Linseed  meal  tills  this  want  and 
it  does  nuK'h  more.    Corn,  though  one 
of  our  best  feeds,  is  very  heating  and 
fattening  and  frequently,  If  fed  In  large 
quantities,    produces    a    slightly    fever 
ish  condition  followed  by  a  temporary 
loss    of    appetite,    constipation    and    a 
rough  coat.    Where  silage  or  roots  are 
fed  these  troubles  rarely  occur,  but  the 
man  who  depends  entirely  on  dry  feed 
for  tlje  winter  should  feed  some  linseed  ' 
meal  regularly  if  only  for  its  medicinal 
etXects.    Half  a    pound   a   day  to  each 
horse   will   s  iriuise  you    if   you   never 
tried  it.    A  handful  or  two  for  each  hog 
will     Increa.s;-    the    pork    protlts.     The 
dairy  cow  may  be  fed,  according  to  the 
ndlk  she  gives  and  the  other  feeds  she 
gets,  from  one  to  four  pounds  per  day. 
The  growing  stock   should   have  some 
as   regu'.irly    as   you   give   them    their 
salt,    whhh    is,    of   course,    every   day. 
There  is  very  little  difference  between 
the   old    an  i   new   process   meal.    The 


la   Winter. 

The  only  tltue  I  woidd  not  advise  the 
daily  spreading  of  manure  is  when  the 
snows  of  winter  lie  on  the  ground.     It 
wouhl    of   necessity   be   left    In    lumps, 
and    when    the   snows  are   melting    In 
the  spring  there  might  be  (piite  a  loss 
from    washing.      ITiis,    I    think,    would 
not  hold  true  if  spread  upon  the  snows 
of   early    winter.     1    should,   tlierefore, 
advise  that  In  sections  of  tlie  country 
where    the   snows   do    not   fall   deeply 
and   whenever  the  work  can  be  mad* 
consistent  with  the  ^.MSonable  work  of 
the  farm  the  manure  be  hauled  direct- 
ly to  the  fields  as  fast  as  made,  even 
though   the   land   Is  quite  rolling,  pro- 
ylded  the  sp.eHding  is  done  thoroughly 
either  by  the  use  of  the  spreader  or  of 
the   brush  harrow,  says  a  correspond 
ent  In  American  Cultivator. 


tierma    In    the   Dalrr. 

The  conditions  most  suited  to  their 
growth  are  food,  warmth  and  moisture. 
Milk  furnishes  the  required  food  for 
their  growth.  Bacteria  are  especially 
numeruns  In  and  around  a  dairy  and 
get  Into  the  milk  In  many  ways.  Thou- 
sands of  them  are  concealed  In  crev- 
ices that  can  barely  be  seen,  and  If 
they  come  In  contact  with  milk  they 
will  Increase  many  thousand  fold  with- 
in a  short  time  and  set  up  bad  fermen- 
tations, which  are  familiar  to  all  dalrj- 
men— Kansas  Experiment  Station. 

We  heard  a  lady  say  the  other  da^ 

that  she   always  scrubbed  her  spring 

chickens    thorousrhly-she    used    soap. 

water  and   a   brush -and  rinsed   them 

well    before    she    considered    them    fit 

for  the  kettle  or  the  frying  pan.     This 

certainly    Is    reasonable.    Inasmuch    as 

the  barnyard  fowls  are  only  protected 

by    a    natural    covering    of    feathers 

which    is    by    no    means    ImpregnabU 

when  it  conies  to  the  dust,  vermin 

weather  exposure   to  which 

Bub.lected.  ^ 

i 


f»regnablty^ 
■rmln  anci 
they    %x^ '" 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


k 

\ 


THK    COUNXKY    JOUKNAL. 


XHK    OOUNTKV    JOURNAL 


FEED  LOTS 


»ri<k  Paved   Ynrd*  With  Shelter  GlT« 
•iatiMfuftlon. 

Mnddy  footl  lots  uv*-  an   anprofttabl* 
,s  w.'ll  as  .lisu>;re<--ai»le  fi-ature  m  cat- 
tle  fieainu.    especially    wbeu    no   pro- 
vision is  made  for  ^h♦'lteI•      In  a  num- 
mary of  n-plies  to  a  cli'ular  of  luuulry 
retrardiutf    Uie    methods    loUowoJ    by 
,     i.lical    feeders   (.oun-iled   t^y    H     W 
Miuufordaud  L    D    Hal.  of  tb^  lUluoi. 
exi,er!ii'-nt     atation     th^     question     of 
muddy  feed  lots  was  tousidered      Not 


^^!M 


^:^>^■ 


ruu'>isii    tun.    uiay    attord    sbt^tor    lor 
mice  or  olhor  vermin,  says  a  writer  in 
Auiorican   A;;ricultnrist.    r.c  sure  there 
are    uj    declivities    at    tlie    ininiedmte 
base  of  the  tree.    A  sli.ubt  mouudiu;,'  is 
tiood      At  all   events  leave  no  bollows 
that  will  bold  water  to  froe/,e  at  times 
of  sudden  falls  in  temperature,  thereby 
creallv    dama-in;,'    trees.     If    mice    or 
!  rabbits  are   feared,  proiect  with  wire 
;  ueliing.    Cut   with  bbears  into  proper  j 
I  sizes,  roll  around  an  old  broomstick  or  , 
1  anv   round  object  to  u'ive  it  a  circular  | 
!  Bbape.  the  stnU  removed,  and  the  wire 
will  spriiui  around  the  trunii  and  hold 
itself  in  i'l:i''e.    See  that  all  drains  art 
lu  j:ood  order  j 

Etonomlr    Po-lflon    of    Farmerti. 

A  luattn-  of  Ki-ei.t  .n.portance  in  its 
bearing  t.pon  the  increased  value  of  | 
farm  iaiuls  is  the  new  economic  ;nde- 
p.M  drive  of  farmers,  fundamentally 
grow,:,p  out  of  the-.r  improved  tinan- 
eif.'  coil  lit ;on,  Farn.pfs  now  occipy  a 
^trouir  -c«)nomic  position,  fouiuled 
unon  tl:e  tendency  of  the  consumption 

■  _  1 *n  ♦  *^  111- 


An 


WHEN   SLAUGHTERING. 

Arrangement     For     Kal«lne     »"* 
HnnKiDK    n    Hob. 

Here  Is  a  butchering  device  that 
may  be  of  interest.  By  its  u.se  any 
one  can  hnnu  a  hog  or  small  beef  or.  in 
fact  several  of  them  at  a  time  \f  you 
make    a    lonu    top    stick    and    .everal 


of 


some     .mi»ortant    products    'o 


!U- 


'::>^  - 


•^v  isti.'i: 


BRICK   PAVEP  FEEU  LOT. 

wtthstaudu.K  iho  lacl  that  the  disad- 
vantages f,f  mud  and  dirt  wore  recog- 
filzcd    only 


iv    Ihirt3  six    of   the  ."'Ml   and 


more  calth-  feeders  who  furnished  in 
formation  on  this  point  rep<.rted  defl- 
nlte  i»rovlsiuns  against  such  conditK.ns 
O!   thc-e  ten  have  the  surfa.e  ol    leed 
lot-  puved  or  otherwise  artitleially  cov- 
«;rc.l  and  tilteen  use  ro<-k,  gravel,  cin- 
ders,  hricks.   planks  corncobs  or  saw- 
du-t  al.ipe  and  in  c.mbination  in  varl- 
ous  parts  of  the  lot-for  instance,  ab.mt 
the  feetl   troUKhs.  water  tanks,   sheila 

or  gate«.  •  *!,*,' 

Ti-n  of  llie  lorresiKMiilcnts  state  that 
Ihcy  ■   made  the   lots  dry   enough 

f„i'  !e.  .!.i:g  purposes   by   a   tile  <lrain,  i 
«!i  le  tvo.  r«i..it  tl.ut  the  yards  have 
b*cn  HPuded  and  tlw  mtid  and  manure 
relieved    by    means    of   dirt   scrapers. 

j;;,.., !  of  tUosu  who  use  coal  cinders 

for  i.iling  the  luuddy  p.ution  of  the 
lot  -Mto  that  care  must  be  taken  to 
kppp  tb.em  covered  with  straw,  <-orn- 
Btalks  or  other  bp<lding  material  In  or- 
der 'o  MS  Old    tijury  to  the  feet. 

Tlie   first   cut   <hows  a   brick   paved 
feed  lit.  with  coiiveni.-!it  shelter,  wa- 
ter and  feeding  arrani.ements    design- 
ed to  rtceommodate  abo,'.t  tifty  cattle, 
frh'f-l'     lias    given    sr.tisf.M-tion       The 
pavement  Is  24  by  W)  feet  and  Is  made 
of  brick  laid  flat  on  six  Inehes  of  grav-  , 
cl    packed    unf.:    solid       The    curbing 
ron-ists  of  '-nrbstones  eighteen  Inchet 
wMp  an.l  threo  -nches  thi  k  spt  edge- 
wisp      Peed  bunks  wer  •  pla-od  in  the 
shed    The  shelter  eonsists  of  a  building 
20  by   26  feet.    wit!i    t-v)   wmrs.   both 
I'O  by  r^n  f''*^f     The  ui»p''r  H  >or  of  the 
mid^ilo  posiMon  is  used  f  )r  storuic  dry 
corn  fodder,  whb-h  can  be  convenient- 
ly cut  .ind  f"l  tbroui  h  an  open  shaft 
to  thn  feed! Jig  bunk  'clow 

T!!.>  secMid  cut  is  n  f  -'d  bunk,  with 
piBtfonns  for  u?«e  In  a  muddy  lo*.  which 
!«;  in  •Tpei-siv.-«  and  has  proved  satlB- 
factorv  IMiitforms  of  the  -"ample  de- 
•cribed   were   1«  by  6  feet  and  wer» 


.  rc'-e  faster  Than  population  does  and 
upon  'he  tendency  ni  the  desires  for 
tj-.^.<H  products  to  ncren'^e  faster  than  [ 
the  production  does,  so  that  w-tb  re- 
Rie.t  to  tl.e^*-  ,-...■  IS  ,c>",ti>.pt;on  l9 
ciot-:«  upon  tiie  he«^is  of  prcTilu^tiou 

PruninK    Tree* 

Deciduous  t!<es  may  he  pruned  at 
anv  t!tne  after  ^ree-/:nt:  weather  sets 
Inw'-cn  the  sap  will  r.l'  have  run  out 
of  the  branches  T.atid-rat.e  garden- 
ers us  a  rule  Jeave  the  pruning  of 
trees  and  shruV.s  untii  Fobruarv  Care 
j^hou:-'.  be  taK-^n  to  cover  :i!'  'arge 
wounds  with  gas  tar  or  linseed  oil 
pa: tit  to  prevent  decay. -Country  Gen- 
tleman. 


ECO\t»MIC     W\STK, 

A  rather  exneiue  case  siiowiug  how 
noorlv  adjusted  are  our  ecouomic  laws 
which  govern  the  getting  of  producer 
and  consumer  into  pn.per  connection  Is 
f.mnd  this  year  in  the  enormnis  wasf 
of  line  aiU'les  all  over  the  country  and 
particularly    in   the  central    we.st.     We 
noted  the  instance  of  an  Illim.is  comity 
in  which  g<MMl   f  dl   and  winter  applet 
could  not  find  a  market  at  any  price, 
even  at  so  low  as  ',  <-ents  per  bushel. 
In  view  of  the  givat  number  of  pei.ple 
who  have  very  few  or.no  apples  at  all 
the  vear  around,  v.a-te  of  this  descrlp 
tlon"  seenis   n>t   only   economically   but 
I  nvu-allv  wrong,  and  yet  with  apples  a? 
'   perish-ible  a^  they  .-re  and  cold  storage 
'  facilities  so  limited  the  loss  seems  un- 
avoidable. 


i;rr(;nKKiNO  i>i:virE. 
clevis  hooks  to  operate  hook  A  luto. 
Spread  stick  and  wind  up  I'Jpe.  theii 
lower  spread  slick  into  clevis  hook  and 
slide  out  of  the  way  When  not  in  use 
remove  the  two  lower  bolts  and  fold 
„p  bke  a  ja.-kUnife  The  gear  wheel 
and  worm  .-an  be  had  at  any  machine 
shop.-Ohio  Farmer. 

I  Fall    IMk» 

A  pig  weighin-  liny  i- -unds  is  more 
likelv    to    i.ass    Ihrouuh    H'e    winter   m 
^ood  conditiiu.   and    with  less   cucern 
t».  the  owner  than  one  half  as  heavy, 
savs  a   writer  in  the  Ohio  rarmer.     If 
It 'is  possible,  see  tha'   nom-  ol   the  fall 
ni-s  go  l>el  Av  the  lar-.-er  weighi  at  the 
iH^inning    of   the   year       N<.   dilliculty 
will    be  experienced   with   the  p^s  as 
long  as   they    hive  some   ii..urish::K'nt 
frmn    their    mothers.      Hut    when    this 
falls  thev  should  be  w.-ll  cared  lor  so 
thai     thcv    »lo    n.)t    dwindle    in    tlesh. 
Their  skins  should  be  kei.t  clean,  they 
Miouhl  have  clean  sle.-;  ing  phices.  and 
'  they    should    be    induced    to    exerc.se 
freely. 


FARMERS'  WEEK 

AT 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

In  several  states  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges offer  a  week  or  ten  days  course  for 
farmers  who  cannot  get  away  from  home 
.Inties  for  a  longer  period.  From  a  few 
hundred  to  over  a  thou«^nd  were  in  at- 
tendance at  each  of  these  courses  last 
winter.  Men  from  21  to  70  years  of  age 
were  present  and  say  they  were  well  re- 
paid for  the  time  and  money  spent. 

Pennsvlvania  Farmers  now  have  a  sim- 
ilar opportunity-Practical  work  in  stock 
iudging,  seed  selection,  butter  scoring, 
a.ul  other  lines  will  be  offered  Farmers' 
Week,  December  27th,  to  January  2nd, 
1907  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,    Pa.,    without   charge  for 

tuition. 

Won't  it  pay  you  and  your  friend  to  be 
there  ?     Think  it  over— plan  to  attend. 
Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 

Proe.  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 

State  College,  Pa. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

When  and   Where  They   Will  be  Held  in 
This  Section. 
Farmers'  Institutes   will  be  held  as  fol- 
lows it  this  part  of  the  State 

Lehigh  county  -New  Trii>oli,  Decem- 

ber  17- iS  ;    Fogel.sville,  December  19-20  ; 

'  AUentown,  December  21-22  ;    P.  S.  Fen- 

stermaker,  Allentown.  chairman. 

'      Northampton  county— Lower   Saucon, 

January  4-5  :  Ackcrmansville.  January  11- 

,12;    Bath.   January    18-19;    William    F. 

Beck,  Nazareth,  Chairman. 

Carbon  county— Weatherly,  February 
1 1  ;  Lehighton,  February  12  ;  New  Mohn- 
ning,  February  13.  Brice  Breckman, 
Weatherly,  chairman. 


LaznrleM   of  Hie   Farm. 

The  annu:il  prodiicis  of  ihiirying,  of 
fruit    and    ve-etable    raisin-,'    and    of 
potJltry  keeping  aggreualcd  nearly  :. -V 
0<MHirtM»<H>  in  tanners"   hamls  in   l.K)... 
or  three  tenths   of   the  ?ross   value  ot 
all   farm   products,  and  these  particu^ 
lar    products    belong    to^  ihe    class    of 
those  lor  which  tlH're  is  a  tendency  of 
deman.i  to  he  greater  than  supply      In 
'  the  ca>e  of  none  of  these  produ<-ts  H 
i  there    a    desired    .ptantity    satisfactory 

u.  ou.ilitv  obtainable  by  .-onsumers  at 
Imoderue  prices.     T:.^  prTMic  is  under- 

fetl  in  the  hi.:hev  grades  of  these  luxu- 

rierf  of  the  farm.  | 

If  there  Is  an  apple  tr.>o  In  your  or- 
chard   whose  fruit   you  wouM  keep  as  j 
long  as  possible,  pick  each  apple  care- 
I  fullv     wrap    well    in    pieces    of    paper  | 
'  nod  place  in  a   box   or  barrel   in  your 
,  oellir      rhued  in  bran,  they  will  give 
Cuallv    go<Ml   results.     In   either   case 
'  the  fruit  will  be  so  packed  that  It  will 
be  kept  from  the  air.  while  if  any  of  It 
!  decavs    It    win    not    contaminate    that 
;  whK^h    lies   adjacent.     It   is   of  prime 
Importance   that    the    fruit    so   treated 
should  not  be  marred  or  brulseil  In  any 
way. 


tb^  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.     In  deciding   upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,    considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge    acconlingly.     It  is 
reasonable,  too.     If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of   clothes  each 
week,    his  income    must  come 
from    the   profits   of   these  two 
suits.     If  he  can.  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing  expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford    to   make    the   profit   on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buviug  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sar\-  to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 


to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  <nily  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano— there  is  ab.solutely  no 
«loubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who    have    made    and    sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves— that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano    whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours— it  needs 
no   argument   to   convince  you 
that,    qualitv    for   quality,   you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano   Co., 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

t2o  Boylston  St.    t95  Wabash  Ave. 


FEED  BANKS  FuK  MUDDV  LOTS. 
rrhTO    ue  thrpe  advanine;eH  in  th^.  floor*. 
Tho    fc.dcr   alwa.vs   has   a   dry   place   to 
walk    when    putting    in    feed,    the   cattU 
are  out  of  the  mud  and  not  In  a  falnej 
or   crampod   poslUon    while   feed  ng;    by 
havins  th-  floors  .ix  f^ct  wide  ah  wast-   , 
"d    f>:'-<\    and    dr..ppitig.s    fall    'JPo"    t»^» 
floor,"  and   thr   ho*s  g«t  all   before  It  U 
lo»t   m  the  mud.] 
made  of  two  inch  bridge  plank  cut  ila 
feet  lonj?.    The  feed  bunks  were  mad* 
In  the  usual  way.  two  feet  sii  Inche. 
high,  three  feet  wide  and  sixteen  t—^ 
long.  

Winter  ProtecHon   For  Orcbard*. 

>u;.  ot   Hi.'  iuo<t   lu.i-uitant  points  in 

.„>w«  t.eariu«  apple  trees  for  win- 

hiy   oi.iuiyn.   is  to   remove  all 


In  writing  to  advertisers  in  the  Country 
Journal  always  tell  them  that  their  adver- 
tisement  was  seen  in  this  paper.     Adver- 
tisers  are  always  anxious  to  learn  that  a 
j  paper  in  which  they  advertise  is  read  by 
I  its  subscribers,  and  they  value  the  infor- 
'  mation  from  readers  of  a  paper  that  does 
not  admit  fake  advertisers.     Few   of  our 
readers  can  realize   the   vast   amount  of 
advertising   that   would   be   profitable  to 
the   paper  which  is  refused  by  a  paper  ^ 
like  the  Country  Journal,  which  tries  to 
protect   its  readers  from    frauds    of    all 
kinds.     We   endeavor   to   advertise  only 
for  those  who  will  do  what  they  promise 
to  do. 


IBP 


John  r.  Horn, 

Pl©ital 

2o  North  6th  Street, 
•  ALLENTOWN,  PA, 


.# 


Greenhouses,  858  D, 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TCtei'MOm.   3444. 

Mail  orders  wilt  receive  prompt  nttention 


THE   BREEDING   PEN. 


An   i;% perl's   \  le\»>.  :.  .  to  tin-  QnalKle* 
to   II*'  !'<■:  -ii-(iiiiI<mI. 

I:,  liu'  niaUini:  up  uf  llie  breeding  pen 
tl.i'ie  are  a  niunbei-  <d  ver.v  imitortaut 
fac'lirs  to  be  dealt  with  if  smi-css  is  to  j 
1k«  f\p.Mt,>d.  and  1  will  point  out  a 
few  <d  tin-  iihire  iiii|t:>rtant  ones  to  be 
deab  with,  s  \s  Hev.  (".  K.  Tetersen  In 
Anieri<an    l'onltr.\    Advocate. 

No  birds  should  l>e  tised  which  are 
Hilt  sexually  matine.  lealthy  and  In 
full  vi;;  ir.  as  only  fri)m  healthy  and 
mature  stoik  ran  a  healthy  progeny 
b<'  <'Xj)fi'ted. 

If  ininnlurc  liirds  are  usrd  the  prog 
eny   wMl  sutTer.   which   is  prove<l  year 
ly  by   the  markedly    hijjlier  death  rate 
Hino.i;:    the   '  bi<ks  hatched    from    such 
Inunatiu-e  -  lock  birds. 

Stork  «if  advanc«'d  iit:»»  should  not  be 
u-ed  either,  as.  for  re.i^ons  that  are 
obv  oMs  to  tlu'  obs«'rver.  no  goo«l  results 
can  be  expe<'ted. 

There  i-^  no  need  for  me  to  explain 
that  tiie  chicks  aie  in  everything  es- 
sential the  crewtures  of  their  parents 
and  of  tl-eir  a;  '  \<>\-<:  that  It  Is  ou  the 
whole  predestined  by  the  nattuv  of  the 
g<'rnis  fr  im  the  c;»inbiuation  of  which 
the  chicks  em.-inate  what  they  are  to 
be. 

'l'lii<  is  hmmI  and  sutlicient  reason 
wh.\  the  rr  i«»-;t  ca'e  -bould  be  used  in 
the  v.-le-lion  of  breeding  stock  and  in 
formation  a«i  far  as  is  possible  obtain- 
wl  as  to  the  :iii  •«'  try  nf  t  e  bi  ds  to  be 
used  In  the  breedinc  yard.  f<>r  by  no 
means  everything  tliit  i~^  trlven  u>^  is 
pood.  Tl-c  ).M-eiit.d  ir-rnis  themselves 
niav.  to  1  e_.n  with.  I  e  ptis-;ess<'<l  of  In- 
herited deticiei'cic;.  i.r  they  nay  b;ive 
fsr  "  !• -ed  by  in;  ri<'s  which  afr:'<ted  the 
IKi'ital  \uu]\.  tir  I'.ey  may  hr.ve  been 
Inipeiiect  becanse  uf  tlie  iiiiuiature  or 
aiVvM!'ce  ■   ;'ue  o"  t'  "  ?>ar>nt ;. 

All  kinds  »>f  nia'f'irmations  are  he- 
redi'if.v  .I'll  'iMuld  iiu'lcr  no  circo.n 
Stan.  -^  1  e  i-e  iiied  In  f  •  breeding 
|#eu.  howexci-  1  I  i,  :  s  the  ;  -i  len  •  In 
fm-ry  in  t  111.-..  1<  to  eN;iu"-rerate  tbcs? 
defo  iiiiie 

I  Slid  all  ki  d  .  v.'-etber  ln''ei'ted  or 
III-  •  ■  ('d.  as;  f'c  ]-\<{  kind  w'll  in  time 
become  b  •;••''!•■  y  .md  cmmi  If  in  nth- 
♦►r  resp  ' -ts  «'i.-  '«!'■  !  ^'  '  '  '"'  d -sirablH 
|,.;ivo  ii  ■  <<f  .-ill  c  .  -..i  ler  ii  ai  f  "r 
bre<»'i!ii:  pen-  ■  -  T'c  !■— .(dt  in  a 
very  few  L.cn:'-atii<M^  will  pmve  disas- 
trous. 

KeKilly  inisnii  ibh-  for  procreation 
ure  specimens  whose  p'lyvicil  develop- 
lOJiit  M  not  co!i  plele  or  w'  .se  sexual 
<'har.!.ler  Is  ii     ••ileciy  marked. 

Reme:"l>er    that    potency    is    bist    as 
fcv  h   Inn-     ■  ny   as  any   other   fa«  ulty 
and    Is    hill  •  d    oi    the    L'reite  t    inu» 'i' 
tance.   as  llii-   patirid  ir   faculty  Is  the 
re)v«cuator  of  oin-  strain. 

And  wh  rever  a  bird  proves  himself 
Btron-:  in  l!iis  pi  '  '  «r  and  irb  c-;  c. 
Idence  of  contii.ued  sfouu  p  »teiicv  t  .r 
deveral  sen  M-at  ions  sich  a  bird  shoidd 
be  treasure  I  .aid  lis  strong  potential- 
ity bn^l  int  I  the  >lrain. 


lOp  aoove  the  wire  tor  the  birds  to 
.'illKht  ui.on.  Fowls  almost  never  fly 
directly  over  a  fence,  but  fty  up  on  to 
the  to),  of  it  aiul  then  fly  down.    Tak- 

,  Ing  advanta'.'e  of  this  habit.  It   Is  easy 

'  to  stretch  A  c  )Uple  of  strands  of  wire 
above  the  fence  posts  with  slim  Btakc'S 

j  to  support  them.  When  a  bird  flies  up 
to  lltrlit  on  the  po^t  top  the  wire  pre- 
vents,   and    the   attempt    Is   rarely    re- 

'  Ideated. 


CaiMtniz.liiK    an    Old    Praetlc*. 

R.  T.   Wil.   writia-  l.>  We^ern   I'oul- j 
try   .louiiial.    says:    I    notice   nunn'nuia  | 
urticl.'      iu    the    po'iUry    Joui  lals   the>e 
days  exidaiiiiug  what  •capons"  are  and  | 
the    meih.ds   of    |»r>ce«bire    in    the   oi>-  | 
eraiion  of  capoiiizinii      That  capoui/.in^  j 
if*    n  •!    a    receiii    disc)\ery    is    deduced  i 
from  the  fa<'l  tli  it  SbiUe^i>eare  causes  ' 
Hamlet    to    menticni    capons   in    a    I'ou- 
ver     ;i'.i    \.ith    Ihe   kinr.    scene   2.    act 
:t.  -;i,  that  "••aioas"  were  known  in  the 
Hlxtcccn  ce;r  It  y  and  perhaps  earlier. 

Tl  ••    m    ek    Tc.i  Key. 

The  hlack  imUey  is  a  native  of  Amer- 
ica. In  pill  ;a;:e  color  it  Is  a  lustr  nis 
blaci  Hi"'  bait  Standard  weiirhts: 
<'«)cl.  '.7  I  iinds:  <•  ickerel.  IS  pounds; 
ben.  iS  I  luds.  |  ullel.  I'J  pounds*  lbs 
.(uality  nr:  ^' -i  'it  •  ock.  less  than  *JO 
|.oumN:  lie:'.  !.•—  ihiii   l-  pounds. 

TIte   111  '•    nmli    P' i-  Winter, 

If  yon  I  ive  n  «t  air  •  idy  done  so 
gather  dust  for  the  I  c^  1  ■.'  dn<t  L  t!i 
Ibis   >    inter       In    the   •_' "den   or   plo  •  ed 

r.ol'l     '•;    a     •-•  •  •  I     1'' I'll'    d  •<(     I'  •■    '4 

r  inch    cle.im-      i'   "i    ''i   I    in    the    n»ad. 
%ivt  more  ea^ly  j:'.S    ered. 


In  cull  iiiT  it  !-  \\c!l  '  '  r.'Mcmber  tint 
a  ft-w  fon's  •  4-11  ■ired  r  :  yield  a 
much  larirev  p--  dit  than  twice  as  afiany 
tbnt  «r»»  neglected. 

The    iMisin:    of    F.nrooetu    pb -asant-- 
l.ii's    I:    I-   I'.   I  CI  iC:  »•   as   much   ot    a    fad 
;..,  Ih,.  rii-         I'!   Hcl:ian  hai-cs,  a  era  '.  • 
that  -\""    M    .-i-  Ilic  cniiiili\    -leiie  .\'';>' 
;,    o.     lb..cM-r.  I'le  toiiner  woidd  <  ■■•mi 
(„    |,c    ibe    '.>.:■>:•>'    ccciimciidalde    occup  . 
lioi     ol    i'le    I  WO.    with    distinct    lienelit 
,..,,),  ..•    ti,;ii,    in.Muy    lii.ely    in    .ase    the 
l.nsiiiess     of     rai-iie:     the      pheaHanl-' 
shnu!  I  I'l*  eirii*'  I  on  «'\lensiMl.v       Last 
year    J'.oiMt    |.  •         of    t'ic<e    l>inN    were 
imported  into  tli  <  c<Mintry      At  pn-seiit 
there   seen  <    to    !•  ■      -lod    money    in    the 
l.n-     es-     s!  I    Ic    i»air<   selling    as   bi'/h 
:is  $•-'!. 


"Stiitl'j"    lliMise.t    fniine  I'atnrrh. 

A  writer  In  A  nerieau  Poultry  .\dvo- 
caie    in  answcriii  :  ihe  iiiMUiry  ol"  a  <■  m*- 
respondent     whose    flock     Is    suffering 
from  .iciite  (-atarrh.  very  sapiently  on 
iervea:  Tnless  you  h.indle  the  afreet«'d 
birds  ran'fuUy  acute  catarrh   will   run 
Inb>  the  roup  stage.    I   have  met  many 
cases  of   this  charactur  caused   by    too 
mtle   vent il.it ion    at    niuht,    t'losc.   hot. 
Bluffy    houses    and    .■oops    are    behind 
many    of    these    c;i-es.     Tla-    gospel    of 
fresh  air  is  do  ng  much  to  i»r»"  cut   ca 
tarrh   diseases    in    onr   b  rds.     Increase 
the  ninmmt  of  air  supplied  your  birds. 
Po  this  by  removing  win  lows- making 
openings     if    needed     and    cover    with 
wire  netting  to  ke«M'  <>ut    vermin.     «;et 
the  chicks   into  large  coops   with    wire 
fruiii      Let  all   liirds  out  of  the  houses 
In  Hie  early  nioniiii-j'  so  that  they  may 
pass  more  time  in  the  pure  outdoor  air. 
Add  one  liiin(lic.;ili  of  a  grain  of  ar-e- 
nit"  of  aiiiiin-iny  to  th  ■  day's  drinkiicr 
water  of  e\  ei y   live  ItiriN  and  then  add 
Jttsi  a  tilm  of  keiM  cue  o  1  to  each  ves- 
•el.    This  is  mclicrie  ct!  i  ,h 


Ihe  carryin  r   of   water.    l»otb    in   :-'et 
llie-   and   e;    p  y,ii       i<  one  of    Hie    ha-l 
;-t  Hiin    ~  to  c  Miieiid  with  in  Hie  farm 
hdiie    •    iiecc   I'l-rc   are   no   w :  •crworUs 
;,!•  dr  lina  ..-     vsieiiis.     Mmli  oi   She  lime 
j,    is   |,;i    I  .1    Hie    women   and    cliildr«'n 
t  .  do.  wirnh  in  many  «-a<es  is  u:i.ivoid 
,1,',.       \   .  .,:|   veil   and  a   ■-:  >  "I  ei'.^lern 
eh.e  at   hand  are  a   Lion  to  Hi-  home. 
Xp.o-ni    your>eir    a      an    inv  e  ;  i -laliic 
•oiiimi  !e,'   .--i.i    see   what    can    lie  done 
Aitli   \   Mir-       W.^   kn.v.    of   a    home   up 
mioiil   Hi.-  hill-  of   \ermoiil    wlw-re  tin 
water    i.ixMT    and    vvaler    sup'  Iv    c«»me 
,■,.,„. I   ;.    hdls     e   slreiun.     T'l-   water   i^^ 
:ort  acd  exer  ■•  deliuhl   to  the  user 


tin  i:ii>  .I.N  r    iHRitiATioJi. 

There   is    perliaps    no   pli.-ise   uf    work 
whi.-h  tlie  federal  go\ernnieut  Is  dolug 
for    the    anicnliural    Interests    of    the 
eouniry   dial   po-ses -es  a  greater  meas- 
ure Oi"  faseiu.ilion  a  id  interest,  yet  at 
the   sai.e   time   give;   |iromise  .if   more 
substantial   returns.  Hi  in  that  connect- 
ed  with  the  several   irri'Mlion  i»r  ».|ecta 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  bill  pass- 
ed   by    coiigess    and    si'iiiel    by     I'resl- 
d-nt    Koosevelt  early  in  the  summer  of 
l'.i.)2.      In    a    letter   from    the   pnvldent. 
who  was  the  moving  siiiril   in  this  new 
line  of  eiii'.'ivor.   both   from   the  stand- 
point   of    Initiative    :ind    sustained    en 
<•  nirag  •meiit.   read   bei"  ee  the   national 
lrri:ation  ♦■oir.  ess  liel      in   I'.oise.   Ida.. 
early   in  Seple.iiiier  of  this  year,  inter 
esting    data    are    given    lelative    to    the 
progre  -.s  of  Ihe  work,      I'ae  reclaniati.tn 
Kcrvit-e.    wbi.li    .-fisisi.    of    ni.ne    tlian 
-PHI    skilleil    engi!!.".'rs    ami    c\perts    In 

vari  (US   lines,    has    i n    or;.:ani/ed    and 

Is    han.lling    the    w  oi-k    raiiidly    and    ef 
fe.tively.      <  d:istrii.-tioii    Is    :it    itre<ent 
already  well  advaii.-.-l  on  twenty  three 
IrriLralion   pro.ji^'is   in  the  arid  i.orti.ms 
of    s.'Vfral     weslciii     stales    and    terii 
torics       Om'i-     l.ni  ii.nun    acres    of    land 
have    been    laid   otil    for  irrigati-ai,   and 
of    this    nu:  il'ci     •_'"i.tino    ,i.res    are    al 
ready   up.  ler  .bt.li.   snii  miles  .if  c.nials 
and  "ditches    and   :;o.i"»t   feet    o."    tunnel 
have    be.-ii     -ompl.-I.-d.    while    bJ.no.i.oii. 
,-iibic  yar.is    .f  earili   aii-l  :;.niM>.(i.in  .-n 

bU^    yar.ls    .>f    i k    li.ive    '"•••n    moved. 

Detailed  top  'u:;:.|iliic  siir.e.vs  have  been 
nude.   »-ovei-i:ig    I  i.oiin   snuare    mil.-s  of 
leiiil.uy   wiihin   wlii.li  ilic   re.-lamation 
work    is    l..<-:il.d.    .iiid    'JoiioM    miles    of 
level    line-;    have    l.eeii    run        Six    hun- 
dred    buildiiu^,     including    ..lli.es    ami 
HleepiU','     .luarli-rs     f..:     the     workmen, 
have    iM'i     Imili     by     the    reclamation 
Kerviee    ami    coiitractoi s.    while    PM  .m 
men    ami    ab.iit     .'..on  •    Imrses    are    at 
w..!k.      Th  -    •   in   .h  irge  estimate   that 
it    will    reqaire    .vIu.hihhmmi    to    put    the 
,liln.-.,.:i;   .•          '.ris,..  <.ii   a   revenue  pro 
tlucing    bi-        a  ,d    it    is   estimate  I    that  j 
tliis    anion    i     will    1  .■    availalde    In    the 
shap"  of  IV    •  M.ts  !r  m.  t'e  sale  of  ptdi    ^ 
lie   I    ids   (iiring   the   period    of    |!Mil  tiS.  I 
this  p,i:   >  >■  •  ot    Hi  '  -.'ox  ernmeiit  in  giv- 
ing aid    .  I    i';c-e  ciitei  iirises   is   not.    in 
llie     presi'-nfs      laicmige.     "to     make 
mo-icy.    I'i!'    1  '    U'.il.c    homes.'*    and    ev 
,.1-v    |i- -.- iiliioii    possible    will    be    taken 
to  limit   the  an:  lunl  of  land   which  can 
be  h  -ll  by  one  f  riiily  to  th.it  which  19 
n<»e;n«H;iry'  to    e.ml'rlably     snpport     it. 
In    vieu'  of    the    pisl    and    present    ex 
p.'-ience  of   l!ic   go\ernment    in    Its  dif- 
|-,.,-..,ii     1.1,1  1     d'a.ursenient     enterprises 
Hi.'    warnin  :    i    cnlioiied    Is    most    time 
ly    .•:nd    one    tliai    sli  mid    by    all    means 
iie   be -led.      While    the   various    irriga 
ti„n     j.roi  -CIS     are     far     fnnn     tinislie.l 
,.,iom:li    lias    I ii    :ic.-..mi.lislie  1    t.i    in 

,li.-l|e     Ihat      the     belieiit     to     lie    derived 

from  pu'fi  Iheiii  into  operation  will 
be  of  al  -I  iim^Hmalde  v.-ilue  to  the 
h.ime  se.  ue  •  .-Mid  setHer  ami  tli:it  here 
f.,f.|.'  l.ir-rii  wastes  will  as  a  resnlt 
be   made   to  "bud   and    l-lossom   as    the 


HlM'ii       lor      ^ciHciuent      is      familiarly 
known  as   tbc   "big  pasture"  and  com 
prises   s.une   .-..lO.iHlii   acres  of    the   most 
fertile  hmd  in  « »kl:aionia  and  is  located 
near   l-a\\t-»a    in  «'udo,  fomanehe  and 
Kiowa  coniili  •>      Of  the  area  mention 
ed  '-'.'•.HK>  a<res  are  In   tlnilier.   the  rest 
being    rolling    prairies    and    admirably 
adapie.l    to    all    forms    ..f    agriculture. 
Ihe    s:ile.    wlii.ll    is    expt'cled"   to    take 
place    lu    u    short    time,     will    be    con 
dn.I'-  1  on   the  .-in-tion   iilan.    the  laud)« 
going  to   the  highest    bi.lder-.      None  of 
the    1  iiid    oP'-i-ed    can    be   sold    for   less 
than   *.".   !)er  a. -re.    while   it   Is  expe«-ted 
that    the    best    will    g«   at    from   .«'-•'>   to 
$:;:..      Ihe    fund   derived    from   the  sale 
of  the   laud   is   to   be   kept    in   trust   by 
the  government,   the    Indians    living  on 
the  tract   at    Hie  time  of  the  sale  to  re 
ceive  4    per  cent   interest   on  the  same 
There     will    b.-    :{.'J(M<    .inart»'rs    t(»    be 
home-!.- nicd.    I lii^    niiniuiiim    length    ot 
resideii.e   being  foiu-l.^cii   months.    One 
hftli    of     tli.^     purchase     (n  n-e    is    pai«l 
d.iwn.  the  i.-uiaint'.cr  to  be  advanced  in 
four  annual  instailments. 


I  NXH  \l»    <   \TTI.K. 

'Ihe   section   of    I  he    recently    enacted 
federal    iiuic   foud   law    which    re.inire« 
a    ccitili'-atc    H  tm    e  ich    shipper    thai 
.iiiimal>    wh.   h    lu^  o.icrs   I  .r   trauspor 
talion   arc    s  .ami    and    he.iiihy    and    hi 
lur  human  f  i  -  I  has  resiiliea  iu  a  prac 
lie;. I   «-c;saiion   of  the  slilpi.ing   of  dis 
eas.d    animal:     lo    tin-    par.ang    hous* 
,.,.,,,..,.     ii    V         bui    natural   that,   hav- 
ill;.,-  tlu  end  ol   dise.i  e  i  anitn.ils  palmed 
>ff  oil  thein:ist».  K..  the  packers  should 
trj    lo  w.u-U  just  as  many  of  them   as 
p.'.ssiblc    '<.,      '.1     to    the    publi«'    in    th* 
hape  o.    tin  s'le.l   m-al   pr.Mlucts.    Tli« 
i-as»-    me.iti.o  -.1   ser.es   to    mcely    illus- 
rile  toe  trnin  that  to  pm-ily  a  Btreani 
..ne  -h  .  lia  -:.ek   Us  so   r.  e     It   is  M<»it« 
p.ile  li    Hilt,   oi.eratin-    a.s    it   iloes.    th* 
lau     will    ic!il    to   di-«'ourage    farmer» 
anil    stiN-k     i.ii-ers     l  nnn     allowing    to 
-mw  to  n.aiirily  an  in.ds  which  from 
its   very   term      .-a. mo;    be  aec'pleil   by 
milr-iad   .on    nnies   f  .1-   transportation 
an.l  are  there me  uum  irUetable. 


Kami    nrevlile*. 

The  (heap   s,  rub   is   the  di-arest  ani 
mat  on  tif  f  irni. 
I!'  yon   are   moving  an  old   fence,   fll 

the    p  '  t    h  •1<''   at   on.  e. 

II  ,   r  the  fa    lilies   who  oWU  their  owi 
hoi    .-  -   arc   fill   ners. 

The    c.irn     <   -op    al.me    Is    eimugh    t( 
niaU-    ,.    'ii    iha  diful 

I'l-i;  '  "4  :■  id  wearing  out  the  soil  ar« 
two  d  ff.Teni  things. 

I'..,'.!  g  ■•llie  .' >rn  is  practi.^allj 
wasti  u  |iaii  of  the  feed.  KimballV 
Dairy    !-'arnier. 

A|,4tleH    For    Pliva. 

Hefnse  iipplcs  o!  all  kin-Is  have  beer 
fe<l  I  I  p'  ■-  Ol  larua-  i;u  intiH"s  The\ 
are  ii.it   part iciilarly   vabi-i'i'..-  a><  a    lee  I 

f.>r  faiic.iini:  '■  gs.  laii  s t  .  .|..  \ei-\ 

well  .il  .nu   with  a  .|Uanlity  «..'  meal  for 
dry  brood  sows. 


rose 

iNni\>   i.\M»«*. 

One  ..r   111      1  i-l    ol    the    really    vap.m 
I  •  .  .  'i  in  liii'ls  to  be  fhrowti 


lien*  y    llf^rxew. 

H<»avy  h's-s  arc  more  protilable 
each  y.  ir  ii  »*f»itl»  of  tl»  tfa«ollll«  «1 
giiu*  rtud  tb.-  ni:»^  eomnion  use  of 
sleitn  Well  liietl  heavy  horses,  serv 
iceably  soil'  <!  and  v  '11  broucn  sell 
readily  b.r  fioii  .^l.'.o  to  .-isjou.  Farmers 
h,. si'  lie   tl        .'     light    ho  -es    f  tr   fartii 

nse    1  a.  uie  has  hail  experieu.e 

w  idi  .1  g  . ' .  I.  ■  'vy  team  h«*  will  nevvr 
J,,,  |,     \  t..  I     •■'  horses  fur  f:trm  work 
no  niatti-r- h  •  v    nine';  iie.ivy  sio.-k  costs 
Horses  X,.-      I  ni:   I..'   '  to  1  •".'lo  potimts 
are  of  inesi     ■  iMe   \  .■' "  •  ou   an.\    l.n'.n 
Ib-r.'   is  a   s   -i-sti'.n   i  ■     fanners   who 
Cl  1   la.-e  a   i.'vv    <-olts  coil  year;   Itaise 
nine   bet    tbc    l-cst.      S -c    that   the>     alc 
hea\v    b  -rs.--    of    the    p  .pular    breed    in 
voir  own  c  .'.iimtmity      In  many  placi*s 
rcrcheroii'    aif    favorites,    while    iu    » 
few     sections    Shires    and     t'lydcs    a-e 
wanle.l.     In  many  pl.i  es  r..d--'ians  ami 
Stl..  ill;s   are    !  cc-.:!ii!n_'   popular      T'ese 
latter    ir.'  .   >      '   'i.  vc  \    llea^v     "d  .-ii-. 
^  _'     I    ;.' '  I  1    acc.Mt    of    t!ieniselve« 

,  i,        \ci      ii.tro  'u<c.l.       (Hair-'e     .Itidd 


Over 

250,000 

Pleased 

Customers 

,'  lilpmont* 
i.tatit'  In  pluin 
>■•<»«••.  t*r.So 

•U-lolndl- 
I    -  ~rautcnt«. 


Ho^   to  «  onfliie    l.eul«"f«»«. 

The  usual  mclli  »d  of  Uci-  n-.'  I.e"- 
horn  is  to  <  mti  le  t'len  iu  yards  hav- 
Ui'  lencesai.  Ill  six  leel  high  and  wi  h 
rea^ionai.le  vard  r  .t.m  lli.^y  will  randy 
fly  over,  especially   if  there  Is  no  no-^t 


Where  possible  it  is  well  to  provide 
the  hens  w  i'h  a  scr.itehini:  sh.'.l  with 
n  w.-irni  soinli 'rn  e\p  >siir  ■  .\ny  .lav 
when  tli.'v  will  st.iy  in  -^nch  a  pla.-e 
fr.ini  .lioice  it  is  beiier  tor  them  to  be 
there  than  ii  is  in-i  le.  where  light  and 
air  are  often  none  too  good. 


/-<MaOE    DY    riONEST*^ 

NoRTit  Carolina  Pcoplc 


ONE   FULL  QUAR"     OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 

Wek:vw  Iho  tneaninr  of  wordi  •JmI  *'"  <lo  ••  ^1*^1^   J?* 

l'urtt.»«  MuU  Ordrr  WkUkt-y  Concern  m  ll.o  H.utk.  All  tti.- 
N»rtU» Vrolln.  Whl-U.  y  we  •.11  U  bo"J  Iherj--.  bo  bjid. 
rc"r,,l"l."."wuuld.i'l«d..IU-.«t«ll  lUeyk.iiwhow-lln-j  .re  too 
bo.eM      Move  *l.i»kcy  «.  iu-  -  ure  t...l.  d  It  mi.inif  Mv.Min^  a.ul 

anv  known  c..iui»-t.li>r.  ••fBi.per'*  II  l  car  Old  W  *l»key  !• 
1 1  lau  d  lo»!  lf»  ni«de  t.y  bv,.K-M  |H-..[.le  In  Ih.-  m.mnin.,.!.  of 
V   ,;?.  c^r  .lina  IU  ol  i -tylo  ci>i<i»r  Hiib.  juhl  ft»  It  was  mi..U- l.v 

vvT  K-alU.u.  Out  il»  n..t  any  U-tt.r  lUau  •'iUig\.cr  «  II  Year  .  Ud^  It 
m.isU  .■.■»'«•  or  «..  *  III  l.uy  it  I  atk.  Wc  have  a  .apltal  of  •■'*«.0<'<>. 
and  ll.u  l-i-opU-u'  KailonaJ  lUnlt  and  tUe  lleilnioul  Savlnk.'-*  I««nk 
Sf  tl.  icy  «.  I  Ml  >.■.>  <•"'■  "-rd  1-  Ro.^d.  To  lut.  c>duc-i-  0..»  old 
'hon"'t  %  hi»k.v.  wp   olfiT  foor   Full   Qo.rla  .f  'l-.-per^  II 

s<T.-w  .e..l  »  dr.nuinn  jrlass-ail  ^•r»«-9'»-_.Vi.*«.;lVi  t  L  r. 
«-,ll.l.ni.,l.Ul.....l..v.-a..J  put  In  fr.-t.  «"c  Full  Qu.rt  I  i  r-. 
Wo  have  i...t.  •>  -f  ttilM  «lii»k'-y  .n'v  7  yoan.  "Id.  ""^  »'''»•  "''Vr 
eallon  k.-ij  f.-r  110  or  w.  I  lurneli  twenty  full  juarl  Ik.UU  »  ..n  re 
l^tnt  of  ill  and  L-.vc  fro.-  rork-crew«,  dritikniif  »!«»--.••»"*  "'"^ 
I^XUakVn/tr..8  whUey  co^t  l...than  K  -^1  .^^ 

W,.  Lhip  In  plain  U>x.n  with  no  marks  J  >  '''''>^  ?,*'„^'^'l''- "twl  1 
ITep.y  .11  F..prc««.  Buyer*  W.-sl  of  T.-ias.  KaiuM.  Nebrask*  | 
aud  LakuU  must  udd  'jOociitii  per  uuartMtr*.  .- 

THE  CASPER  CO.  (Jnc) 


Caaprr  Bide 


WINSTON -»'*1  v\i.  N. 


•   l.il.'lfs  Norr       »,.(  r.    I  nn.M,,,.!  Oi.     »l  .»e  «I.Mk.-v    .,.U.  rii..;m.... 
^,.,,  ,  „.  l,rm  t,>r..,igh  tl,.,r  Hank.  r.       W.  vU«rtul.y  .»d«r«  ll.om.  ....J    In.u.i. 
•»  DWvl  Bui  liwiUUs  to  unl«r  laiui'l*  lot. 


M  1  ■ 


\ 


XHE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


FEED  LOTS. 

trick  P«Ted  Y«rdB  With  shelter  O.It« 
SatlHtatttton. 

Muddy  feed  lots  are  an  uaproAabl* 
«s  well  as  disagreeable  feature  in  cat- 
tle feeding,  especially  when  no  pro- 
Tlslon  is  made  for  shelter.  In  a  sum- 
mary of  replies  to  a  circular  of  Inquiry 
regarding  the  methods  followed  by 
|,.actical  feeders  comiJiled  t)y  H  W 
Mumford  and  L.  D  Hall  of  the  Illlnoli 
•xperlment  station  the  question  Of 
muddy  feed  lots  was  considered     Not- 


rupoisii    thai    may    afford   sh^ter   for 
mice  or  other  veVmlu,  says  a  writer  In 
American  Agriculturist.   Be  sure  there 
are   "no    declivities    at    the    Immediate 
base  of  the  tree.    A  slight  mounding  is 
good.    At  all  events  leave  no  hollows 
that  will  hold  water  to  freeze  at  times 
of  sudden  falls  In  temperature,  thereby 
greatly    damaging    trees.     If    mice    or 
rabbits  are  feared,  protect  with  wire 
netting.    Cut  with  shears  Into  proper 
sizes,  roll  around  an  old  broomstick  or 
any  round  object  to  give  It  a  circular 
shape,  the  stick  removed,  and  the  wire 
will  spring  around  the  trunk  and  hold 
Itself  in  place.    See  that  all  drains  art 
in  good  order 


Bconomlc  Position   of  Farmers. 

A   matter  of  great  Importance  in  its 
bearing   upon   the   increased    value  of 
farm  lands  Is  the  new  economic  inde- 
pendence   of    farmers,    fundamentally 
grow.ng  out  of  their  improved  finan- 
cial condition.     Farmers  now  occTipy  a 
strong     economic     position,      founded 
upon  the  tendpnoy  of  the  consumpt'.on 
of    some    Important    products    to    In- 
crease faster  Than  population  does  and 
upon   the  tendency  of  the  desires  for 
these  products  to    ncrease  faster  than 
the  production  does,  so  that  with   re- 
spect to  these  prod-^ts  coni-umpt'.on  Is 
closs  upon  the  heels  of  protluction 


WHEN  'slaughtering. 

Aa     Arraaireinent     For    Raisins    aad 
Hanvinv  a  Hoc  ' 

Here  is  a  butchering  device  that 
may  be  of  Interest.  By  Its  use  any 
one  can  hang  a  hog  or  small  beef  or.  In, 
fact,  several  of  them  at  a  time  If  you 
make   a    long   top   stick   and   aevaral 


BBICK   PAVBD  FEED  liOT. 

Withstanding  the  fact  that  the  dlsad- 
vantage*;  of  mud  and  dirt  were  recog- 
nized, only  thirtj-slx  of  the  nOO  and 
more  cattle  feeders  who  furnished  In- 
formation on  this  point  reported  defi- 
nite provisions  against  such  conditions. 
Of  these  ten  have  the  surface  of  feed 
lots  paved  or  otherwise  artificially  cov- 
ered and  fifteen  use  rock,  gravel,  cin- 
ders, bricks,  planks,  corncobs  or  saw- 
dust alone  and  In  combination  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  lot— for  Instance,  about 
the  feed  troughs,  water  tanks,  sheds 
or  gates.  • 

Ten  of  the  correspondents  state  that 
they  liiive  made  the  lots  dry  enough 
for  feeding  purposes  by  a  tile  drain, 
while  two  report, that  the  yards  have 
been  griidcd  and  the  mud  and  manure 
removed  b>  means  of  dirt  scrapers. 
Sevt-nil  of  those  who  use  coal  cinders 
for  tilling  tlie  muddy  portion  of  the 
lot  state  that  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  them  covered  with  straw,  corn- 
stalks or  other  bedding  material  In  or- 
der to  avoid  injury  to  the  feet. 

The  first  out  shows  a   brick   paved 
feed  lot.  with  convenient  shelter,  wa- 
ter and  feeding  arranpements.  design- 
ed to  accommodate  about  fifty  cattle, 
which    has    given    satisfaction.      The 
pavement  Is  24  by  80  feet  and  Is  made 
of  brick  laid  flat  on  six  inches  of  grav- 
el   packed    until    solid       The   curbing 
consists  of  '♦urbstones  eighteen  Inches 
wide  and  three  tnches  thi-k  set  edge- 
wise.    Feed  bunks  were  placed  In  the 
/Bhed.   The  shelter  consists  of  a  building 
20  by  26  feet,   with   two  wings,  both 
20  by  30  feet.    The  upper  floor  of  ths 
middle  position  Is  u.sed  for  storing  dry 
corn  fodder.  whl<^h  can  be  convenient- 
ly cut  and  fed  through  pn  open  shaft 
te  the  feeding  bunk  below 

The  second  cut  Is  a  feed  bunk,  with 
platforms  for  use  In  a  muddy  lot.  which 
is  Inexpensive  and  has  proved  satis- 
factory. Platforms  of  the  sample  de- 
MTlbed  were   16  by  6  feet  and  were 


Pranlnv   Trees. 

Deciduous  trees  may  be  pruned  at 
any  timp  after  freezing  weather  sets 
In,  when  the  snp  will  al'  have  run  out 
of  the  branches  Landscape  garden- 
ers as  a  rale.  leave  the  pruning  of 
trees  and  shrubs  until  February  Care 
should  be  taken  to  cover  al!  large 
wounds  with  gas  tar  or  Unseed  oil 
paint  to  prevent  decay.— Country  Gen- 
tleman. 


Bl'TCHKRINO   PEVICE. 

clevis  hooks  to  opemte  hook  A  Into. 
Spread  stirk  and  wind  up  rope,  then 
lower  spread  stick  into  clevis  hook  and 
slide  out  of  the  way.  When  not  In  use 
remove  the  two  lower  holts  and  fold 
up  like  a  jackknlfe  The  gear  wheel 
and  worm  can  be  Jiad  at  an^  machine 
shop.— Ohio  Farmer. 


FARMERS'  WEEK 

AT 

The  F'enntylvaail  State  Coilega. 

In  several  states  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges offer  a  week  or  ten  days  course  for 
farmers  who  cannot  get  away  from  home 
duties  for  a  longer  period.  From  a  few 
hundred  to  oyer  a  thousand  were  in  at- 
tendance at  each  of  these  courses  last 
winter.  '^Men  from  aj[  to  70  years  of  age 
were  present  and  say  they  were  well  re- 
paid for  the  time  and  money  spent. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers  now  have  a  sim- 
ilar opportunity— Practical  work  in  stock 
judging,  seed  selection,  butter  scoring, 
and  other  lines  will  be  offered  Farmers' 
Week,  December  27th,  to  January  2nd, 
1907,  at  The  Pennsylvania  Sta^e  College, 
State  College,  Pa.,  without  charge  for 
tuition.  . 

Won't  it  pay  you  and  your  friend  to  be 
there  ?    Think  it  over— plan  to  attend. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 

Proe.  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 

State  College,  Pa. 


THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL,. 


ECONOMIC    ^^ASTB. 

A  rather  extreme  case  showing  how 
poorly  adjusted  are  our  economic  laws 
which  govern  the  getting  of  produce! 
and  consumer  Into  proper  connection  la 
found  this  year  In  the  enormous  waste 
of  fine  apples  all  over  the  country  and 
particularly  In  the  central   west.    We 
noted  the  Instance  of  an  Illinois  coimty 
In  which  good  fall  and  winter  apples 
could  not  find  a  market  at  any  price, 
even  at  so  low  as  T)  cents  per  bushel. 
In  view  of  the  great  number  of  people 
who  have  very  few  or*  no  apples  at  all 
the  year  around,  waste  of  this  descrlp 
tlon  seems  not  only  economically  but 
morally  wrong,  and  yet  with  apples  as 
perishable  a^  they  iwo  and  cold  storage 
facilities  so  limited  the  loss  seems  un- 
avoidable. 


Fall    Vigm. 

A  pig  weighing  Hlly  pr>nnd«  Is  more 
likely   to   pass   Ihrouith    tiie    winter  in 
good  condition  and   with  less  concern 
to  the  owner  than  one  half  as  heavy, 
says  a  writer  In  the  Ohio  Farmer.     If 
It  Is  possible,  see  that  none  of  the  fall 
pigs  go  below  the  larger  weight  at  the 
beginning   of  the   year.      No   ditticulty 
will    be  experienced  with   the  pigs  as 
long  as   they   have  some   nourishui«nt 
from    their   mothers.     But    when   this 
falls  they  should  be  well  cared  for  so 
that    they    do    not    dwindle    In    flesh. 
Their  skins  should  be  kept  clean,  they 
ihould  have  clean  sleciiug  places,  and 
they    should    be    induced    to    exercise 
freely.  

Laxnrlea   of  the   Farm. 

The  annual  products  of  dairying,  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  ryxisins  and  of 
poultry  keeping  aggregfited  nearly  $2.- 
00().0(;0,000  in  farmers'  bands  In  1905, 
or  three  tenths  of  the  gross  value  of 
all  farm  products,  and  these  particu- 
lar products  belong  to\  the  class  of 
those  for  which  there  Is  a  tendency  of 
demand  to  be  greater  than  supply.  In 
the  case  jf  none  of  these  products  Is 
there  a  desired  quantity  satisfactory 
In  quality  obtainable  by  consumers  at 
moderite  prices.  The  public  Is  under- 
fed In  the  higher  grades  of  these  luxu- 
ries of  the  farm. 


FARMERS^  INSTITUTES. 

When  and  Where  They  WUl  be  Held  in 
This  Section. 

Farmers'  Institutes  will  be  held  as  fol- 
lows it  this  part  of  the  State  : 

Lehigh  county---New  Tripoli,  Decem- 
ber 17-18  ;  Fogelsville,  December  19-20  ; 
AUentown,  December  21-22  ;  P.  S.  Fen- 
stermaker,  AUentown,  chairman. 

Northampton  county— Lower  Saucon, 
January  4-5  ;  Ackermansville,  January  11- 
12;  Bath,  January  18-19;  William  F. 
Beck,  Nazareth,  Chairman. 

Carbon  county— Weatherly,  February 
II  ;  Lehighton,  February  12  ;  New  Mohn- 
ning,  February  13.  Brice  Breckman, 
Weatherly,  chairman. 


If  there  Is  an  apple  tree  In  your  or- 
chard whose  /rult  you  wodld  keep  as 
long  as  possible,  pick  each  apple  care- 
fully, wrap  well  In  pieces  of  paper 
and  place  In  a  box  or  barrel  in  your 
cellar.  Placed  In  bran,  they  will  give 
equally  good  results.'  In  either  case 
the  friilt  will  be  so  packed  that  it  will 
be  kept  from  the  air.  while  If  any  of  it 
decays  it  will  not  contaminate  that 
which  lies  adjacent.  It  is  of  prime 
importance  that  the  fruit  so  treated 
should  not  be  marred  or  bruised  in  any 
way. 


tb(^  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells  '>- 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  pach 
week,  his  income  must /come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without  1 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  i>e. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  nave  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano— there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  ai>out  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  .side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put 18  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 


WWMD  BANKS  TOB  MUDDY  IiOTt. 
(There  are  three  advantages  In  the  floors. 
The   feeder  always  has  a  dry  place   to 
walk    when  putting  In   feed;   the  cattle 
are  out  of  the  mud  and  not  In  a  straln«4 
or  cramped   position   while   feedlnc;   *T 
having  the  floors  sik  feet  wids  all  wast- 
ed   feed    and    droppings    fall    upon    ths 
floor,   and  the  hogs  get  all  befors  It  t* 
lost  In  ths  mud.] 
■utde  of  two  Inch  bridge  plank  cut  air 
fett  long.    The  feed  bunks  were  mad* 
ta  the  usual  way.  two  feet  six  Inches 
blfh,  tlUTM  feet  wide  and  ■iztaen  (Mt 


Stae  Proteetlom  Far  OrckaeAa. 

i^or  the  most  lmi>ortant  points  in 
bearing  apple  trees  for  win- 
opinion,  is 'to  remove  all 


Iw  writing  to  advertisers  in  the  Country 
Journal  always  tell  them  that  their  adver- 
tisement was  seen  in  this  paper.     Adver- 
tisers are  always  anxious  to  learn  that  a 
paper  in  which  they  advertise  is  read  by 
its  subscribers,  and  they  value  the  infor- 
mation from  readers  of  a  paper  that  does 
not  admit  fake  advertisers.     Few  of , our 
readers  can  realize  the  vast  amount  of 
advertising  that  would  be  profitable  to 
the  paper  which  ie  refused  by  a  paper 
like  the  Country  Journal,  which  tries  to 
protect  its  readers  from   frauds    of    all 
kinds.     We  endeavor  to  advertise  only 
for  those  who  will  do  what  they  promiae 
to  do. 


Emerson    Piano   Co», 

I       BOSTON.  CHICAQO. 

l2o  Boylston  St    (95  Wabash  Arc 


mmmmm^^^mm' 


John  r.  Horn, 

2o  North  6th  Street, 
•  ALLENTOWN,PA. 


Greenhouses,  353  D, 

RITTERSVILLE.  PA. 

TCLCHMONK.  3444. 

Msil  orders  will  receive  prompt  sttention 


» 
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THE  BREEDING  PEN. 


An  Expert'N  Vle^vt.  r..-i  tu  tbe  Clnalitiea 
(u  Be  Pcr[ietaated. 

Ill  the  making  up  of  the  breeding  pen 
tlii're  are  a  number  of  very  important 
factors  to  be  dealt  with  if  success  is  to 
be  expected,  and  I  will  point  out  a 
few  of  the  nitu'e  Important  ones  to  be 
dealt  with,  snys  Rev.  ('.  E.  Petersen  In 
American   Tonltry   .Vdvo<':<te. 

Xo  birds  should  be  used  which  are 
■ot  sexually  matiu'e.  healthy  and  Id 
full  vigK>r.  as  only  from  healthy  and 
manure  stock  can  a  healthy  progeny 
be  expected. 

If  linmalure  birds  are  used  the  prog- 
eny will  suffer,  which  Is  proved  year- 
ly by  the  nmrkedly  higher  death  rate 
among  the  chicks  hatched  from  such 
innnature  ytwk  birds. 

Stock  of  a<ivanced  age  should  not  be 
uped  either,  as,  for  reasons  that  are 
obvious  to  the  observer,  no  good  results 
can  be  expected. 

Tliere  Is  no  need  for  me  to  explain 
that  the  chicks  are  In  everything  es- 
sential the  creatures  of  their  parents 
and  of  their  ai;<  •  tors;  that  It  Is  on  the 
whole  predestined  by  the  nature  of  the 
germs  from  the  <'ombluatlon  of  which 
the  chicks  emanate  what  they  are  to 
be. 

This    Is    good    and    sufficient    reason 
why  the  rt  .lost  cave  should  be  used  in 
tlie  selection  of  breeding  stock  and  in- 
formation as  far  as  is  possible  obtain-  i 
e<l  as  to  the  ance  try  of  tlie  birds  to  b« 
used  In  the  breeding  yard,    for  by  no  i 
means   everything   th;it   Is  given   us  Is 
good.     The  |>!i rental  g'M-ms  themselves  i 
may.  to  he.iciu  with,  he  jtossessed  of  In- 
herited deficiencic;.  or  they  may  have: 
sr''c'-<Hl  l»y  in'rries  which  affected  the 
p<t'viital  bo4ly.  or  t'.ey  may  have  been 
tonperfect  because  of  the  Immature  or 
artvaii'-e  ;   .'tge  o''  th"  parent^. 

All  kinds  of  malformations  are  he- 
re<lltary  and  should  imder  no  clrcu:n- 
stancp-*  be  i>er;  litfed  In  t'  -»  breeding 
pen.  however  ilitrht.  .-s  the  tvidenc-  In 
e^ery  instance  Is  to  exaggerate  these 
defo-i'.iltle-'. 
I  Slid  all  ki:  d  =.  wlsether  Inherited  or 

fit -ed,  as  t'M»  Inst  kind  will  In  time 

be<*oniP  hpr-«litn  y.  and  even  If  In  oth- 
er respects  ♦?»»  bir  1  s'l  »  •!  1  be  desirable 
leave  It  <»■  ♦  of  all  <■  iisiderati  )n  for 
breeling  pi'n>'>ses.  rs  t'se  result  In  a 
very  few  gene?*:itlon^  will  prove  disna- 
trotis. 

Eoually  unsuit  ible  for  procreation 
are  8p(M4n)ens  whose  p!iysical  devel()p- 
inent  ks  not  con'plete  or  w'  )se  sexual 
chura<ter  Is  In    't^rfec^y  marked. 

Remeni1>er    that    jKitency    is   Just   as 
mr.  h   here^^Mii-y  as  any  other  faculty 
and    Is   Indc  d   of   the   gre;ite  -t    Imp  >r 
tnnce.  as  this  paiticul  ir  faculty  Is  the 
K'jxvenator  of  our  strain. 

And  wherever  a  bird  proves  himself 
■tronr;  In  tliis  |>i:t-  !ir  and  gives  ev- 
idence of  e«)ntiiiued  strong  potency  for 
■everal  generatifnis  such  a  bird  should 
be  treasure  1  and  his  strong  potential- 
ity bre<l  Into  the  strain. 


toi)  a  hove  the  wire  for  the  birds  to 
alight  upon.  Fowls  almost  never  fly 
directly  over  a  fence,  but  lly  up  on  to 
the  to|)  of  it  and  then  fly  down.  Tak- 
hig  advantage  of  this  habit.  It  is  easy 
to  stretch  a  c3uple  of  strands  of  wire 
above  the  fence  posts  with  slim  stakes 
to  support  them.  When  a  bird  flies  up 
to  light  on  the  po.st  top  the  wire  pre- 
vents, and  the  attempt  is  rarely  r«- 
Ipwited. 

CaponlKlnsr    an    Old    Praetlea. 

R.  T.  W'Wl  writing  to  Western  Poul- 
try Journal,  says:  I  notice  numerous 
article,  in  the  ponltry  journuls  these 
days  explaining  what  "capons"  are  and 
the  methods  of  procedure  In  the  op- 
eration of  capo:iizing.  That  cuponlzlng 
Is  n:)t  a  recent  disc;)\ery  is  deduced 
from  the  fact  th:it  Shikespeare  causes 
Hamlet  to  mention  capons  In  a  con- 
ver.atio.i  with  the  klujr.  scene  2.  act 
3,  so  that  **ca;)ons"  were  known  In  the 
sixteeen  century  and  perhaps  earlier. 


Tl:*"   Bl::ck   TiirUey. 

The  hlack  turkey  is  a  native  of  Amer- 
ica. In  phrnage  color  It  Is  a  lustrous 
bladv  thr  )•..•  h  uit.  Standard  weights: 
Cock,  I'T  |-  unds;  cjckerel,  18  i)ounds; 
hen.  IS  i  o.Mids;  pullet.  12  pounds.*  Dls- 
•  lualify  ng  weihl:  Cock,  less  than  20 
|K>nnds:  he:!,  less  than  12  pounds. 


The    ni;'t   Biilli    F:  r   Winter. 

If  you  l::iv('  not  alreridy  done  so 
gather  dust  for  the  fowls'  dust  Inth 
this  >"inter.  In  the  gMvden  or  plo-ved 
Teld  is  a  g>  >  I  p'.uce.  the  dust  b'.'i  g 
nuch  cleane:-  t!:  mi  tint  in  the  road. 
»lso  more  easily  gnt'iered. 


"Hiutry"  HnnK«>M   <'nune  C'atarrlt. 

A  writer  In  American  Poultry  Advo- 
cate. In  answering;  the  imjulry  of  a  cor-  I 
respondent    whose    flock    Is    suffering  j 
from  acute  catarrh,  very  saplently  ob-  1 
serves:  T'uless  you  handle  the  affected  j 
birds  carefully  acute  catarrh  will  run 
Into  the  roup  stage.    I  have  met  many 
cases  of  this  character  caused  by  too  ^ 
little   ventilation   at  night.    Close,   hot.  j 
stuffy    houses    and    coops    are    behind 
many    of    these    cases.     The    gospel    of 
fresh  air  is  doing  much  to  prevent  ca-  j 
tarrh   diseases   in   our  birds.     Increase 
the  amount  of  air  supplied  your  birds.  , 
Do  this  by  removing  windows— making  | 
openings    If    nee<led-  and    cover    with 
wire  netting  to  keep  out  vermin.    <Jet 
the  chicks  Into  large  coops  with   wire 
front.    Let  all  Idrds  out  of  the  housM 
In  the  early  morning  so  that  they  may 
pass  more  time  in  the  pure  outdoor  air. 
Add  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  arse- 
nit*'  of  antimony  to  th,'  day's  drlnkin-^ 
water  of  every  five  birds  and  then  add 
Just  a  film  «>f  kero  ene  o'l  to  each  ves- 
sel.   This  Is  medicine  ennu.'4;h. 


In  culling  It  is  well  t;»  retuember  that 
S    f«-w    fowls    v,«>ll    cared    (nv   yield    a  | 
much  larger  profit  than  twice  as  many 
that  are  neglected. 

The  raisin-.'  of  European  ph-asants 
bills  la'r  to  IxMO'.iie  as  much  of  a  fad 
:;s  1ln'  raisin  -  of  Hel'iian  hares,  a  crar.e 
that  swcp  over  the  country  some  year 
a.o.  However,  tlie  former  would  s"em 
to  be  the  more  commeudable  occup : 
tloi  of  t'le  two.  with  distin«*t  beneflt 
ratlii'-  than  inUny  likely  in  case  the 
busim'ss  of  raisiu-,'  the  pheasants 
should  be  c:irrieil  on  extensively.  Last 
year  2r..fKK)  imii  of  these  birds  were 
imported  into  this  country.  At  present 
there  seems  to  !>•  oml  money  In  the 
1  (US  less,  niiirle  pairs  selling  as  high 
as  $24.  _^ 

The  carryln-r  of  water.  Ijoth  In  get- 
tinu'  and  ep  p'.yin  '.  is  «ine  of  the  hard- 
est thin  s  to  contend  with  In  the  farm 
home  "here  lli're  are  no  waterworks 
or  dr.iin.ire    ystems.     Mu<'h  of  the  time 
it  Is  lell   lor  the  woiimmi  and  children 
to  do.  which  In  many  cases  Is  unavold- 
ib'e.     .\  ro"  1  ^^<*1'  '""i  "  g>!»<l  cistern 
clo-^e  at  hand  are  a  bjon  to  the  home. 
\p,»oint    yourself    ii<    an    Investiiatlug 
:'onimltle<.'  and  see  what  can   be  tlone 
Alth  yours      We  know  of  a   home  up 
Hmong  the  hills  of  Vermont  wberc  the 
water  iiow«'i-  and   water  supi'ly   come 
from  a  hillslt'.e  stream.     The  water  Is 
,oft  and  ever  a  delight  to  the  user. 


GUVERIV'IENT     IRRIGATIOIf. 

There  Is  perhaiis  no  phase  of  work 
which  the  federal  government  la  doing 
for    the    agricultural    Interests   of   the 
country  that  possesses  a  greater  meas- 
ure Oi"  fascination  a:jd  Interest,  yet  at 
the  same  time  give.*  promise  of  more 
substantial  returns,  tlian  that  connect- 
ed with  the  several  irrigation  projects 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  bill  pass- 
ed  by   congress   and   signed    by    Presl- 
dont  Roosevelt  early  in  the  summer  of 
1!>;)2.     In  a   letter  from   the  president, 
who  was  the  moving  spirit  In  this  new 
line  of  endeiivor,  both  from  the  stand- 
point  of    initiative   and    sustained    en- 
ciniragi'ment.  read  before  the  national 
Irrigation  con;;;('S8  hcl  '.   in  Boise,  Ida.,  j 
early  in  Septeiuber  of  this  year.  Inter  I 
esting  data   are   given   relative  to  the  | 
progress  of  the  work.     I'he  redanuitlon  , 
service,    which   consists   of   more  than 
40<)   skilled    engineers    and    experts    in 
various  lines,   has  been  organized  and 
Is  handling   the  work   rapidly  and  ef- ' 
fectlvely.     Construction    Is   at  j>resent 
already  well  advanced  on  twenty-three  i 
Irrigation  proje-ts  in  the  arid  portions  j 
of    several    western    states    and    terrl-  j 
torics.      Over    l.(i(i(i.(M)0   acres   of    land  j 
have  been   laid  out   for  irrigation,  and 
of   this    number   200.000    acres   are   al-  j 
ready  un  ler  ditcli.  SdO  miles  of  canals 
and  ditches  and  :'.(i.000  feet  of  tunnel 
have  been    -ompleted.   while   lG,OO0.(i0(i  | 
cubic  yards  of  earth  and  3.000.000  cu-  j 
bic    yards   of   rock    have   been    moved.  1 
Petalle<l  topographic  surveys  have  been  1 
made,  covering  lO.OOO  square  miles  of 
territory  within  which  the  reclamation 
work    Is    located,    and   20.<hm»    miles    of 
level    lines    iiave    been    rmi.      Six    bun-  j 
dred    buildings.    in<luding    offices    and 
sleeping    (luarters    for    the     workmen, 
have    be'!i    built    by    the    reclamation  ^ 
service    and    contractors,    while    lO.OOO  j 
men    and    about    .'.oost    horses    are    at  1 
work.     Th>;!'   in  charge  estimate  that 
It    will    re«r.iire  .$10.(HIO.OOO   to   put  the 
diflerent  e;  ;>•  !>rlse.<  on  a  revenue  pro- 
ducing basi^.  a. id   it  is  estimated  that 
this   amount    will   he   available   In   the 
shap '  of  re-  'ipts  from  V.'v  sale  of  pub- 
lie  l:;nds  during  tlie  period  of   l!K)l-(i8. 
This  inir  (os;-  of  the  government  In  giv- 
ing aid   t  )   the.se  <Miter|>rises   Is   not.   In 
the     president's     language,     "to     make 
money,   but   to   make   homes."  and   ev- 
ery  p;"ec:iutioii   possible   will    be  taken 
to  limit  the  amount  of  land  which  can 
be  held  by  one  fatnily  to  that  which  Is 
nec;'ssary    to    omfortaldy    support    it. 
In    view   of   the  past    and    present   ex- 
perience of  the  goveniment  in   Its  dif- 
ferent   lau  I    disiMirsement    enterprises 
the   warnin.,'   mentioned   Is  most   time- 
ly and   one   that   shouhl   by  all    means 
l>e  he.' led.      While  the  various   Irriga 
tlon    projects    are    far    from    flnlshed. 
enough    has    been    accomplished   to    in- 
tliiite    that    the   benelit   to   be  derivetl 
from  putting'  them  into  operation   will 
be  of  almost   inestimable  value  to  the 
home  seeker  and  settler  and  that  here 
tofore   barren    w.istes   will   as  a  result 
be  made  to  "bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose." 


open      lor     selilement     Is     familiarly 
known  as  tlie    "big  pasture"  and  com 
prises  some  .otiO.OOO  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  Oklahoma  and  is  located 
near  I.^wh)ii.  in  Cailo.  Comanche  and 
Kiowa  counties.    Of  the  area  mention- 
ed 25.(:()0  acres  are  In  timber,  the  rest 
being    rolling   prairies    and    admirably 
adapted    to   all    forms   of   agriculture. 
The   sale,    which    Is   expected*  to   take 
place    in    a    short    time,    will    be   con 
dmted  on  the  auction  plan,   the  lands 
going  to  the  highest  bidders.'  None  of 
the   land   offered   can   he  sold   for  leas 
than  15  i»er  acre,  while  It  Is  expected 
that  the   best    will   go  at  from  $25  to 
$35.     The  fund  derived   from  the  sale 
of  the  land  is  to  be  kept   In  trust  by 
the  government,  the  Indians  living  on 
the  tract  at  the  time  of  the  sale  to  re 
celve  4  per  cent  Interest  on  the  same 
There    will    be    3,2(K)    quarters    to    be 
homestead(Hl.    the   minimum    length  of 
residence  being  fourteen  months.   One 
fifth    of    the    purchase    price    Is    paid 
down,  the  remainder  to  be  advanced  in 
four  annual  Installments. 


tJ^SOlNO    CATTLE. 

The  section  of  the  recently  enacted 
federal  pure  food  law  which  requires 
a  certihcate  from  each  shipper  that 
animals  which  he  o.iers  for  transpor 
lation  are  s  mnd  and  liealthy  and  fit 
for  human  f  jixl  has  resulted  In  a  prac- 
tical cessation  of  the  shipping  of  dis- 
eased animals  to  the  packing  house 
centers.  It  v»as  but  natural  that,  bav- 
in-- no  end  of  disea  ed  animals  palmed 
off  on  them  asO.  K..  the  packers  should 
trj  to  work  just  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  oir  on  to  the  public  in  the 
shai)e  oi  fin  slieil  meat  products.  The 
case  me:itioncd  serves  to  nicely  Illus- 
trate tiie  truth  that  to  purify  a  stream 
one  should  seek  Its  source.  It  is  quite 
pate. It  that,  operating  as  It  does,  the 
law  will  ten  1  to  discourage  farmert 
and  stock  raisers  from  allowing  to 
grow  to  maturity  an  mals  which  from 
Its  very  term;  cannoi  be  accepted  by 
railroad  conrianles  ttv  transportation 
and  are  therefore  unmarketable. 


Hovr  to  C'onllnr  l.cffhorna. 

The  usual  method  of  kecii'ng  Lei- 
horns  Is  to  conflie  tliem  in  yards  hav- 
ing fences  aii  >ut  six  leet  high  and  with 
rmsonable  yard  room  they  will  rarely 
lly  over,  especially  If  there  is  no  nost 


Farm   Brevltlea. 

The  cheap  scrub  Is  the  dearest  ani 

mal  on  the  farm. 

If  you  are  moving  an  old  fence,  fll 
the  post  holes  at  once. 

Half  the  families  who  own  their  owi 
homes  are  far:!iers. 

Tlie  corn  <  rop  alone  Is  enough  tc 
make  you    thaiikful. 

F.n-iiiiiig  iiiid  wearing  out  the  soli  an 
two  different  things. 

Feeding  whole  corn  is  practicallj 
wasti  'g  part  of  the  feed.— Klmball'f 
Dairy  Farmer. 

Aptplea   For   Piers. 

Refuse  apjdes  of  all  kinds  have  been 
fed  to  pi'j;s  mi  large  (juantit'es.  They 
are  not  particularly  valuable  as  a  fee  I 
for  fattening  pigs,  but  seei.:  to  do  very 
well  along  with  a  quantity  ^2  meal  for 
dry  brood  sows. 


I>DIA^-    LAXDS. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  really  valna- 

M  .  1    \c'  ;  :.r  lu!iui  lands  to  be  thrown 


Heavy-    Homes. 

Heavy    ho:scs    are    more    profitable 
each  ye:ir  ir.  spite  of  the  gasoline  en- 
gine   and    the    more    common    use    of 
steam.     Well  bred  heavy  horses,  ser*'- 
Iceably    somal    and    veil    broKen.    sell 
readily  for  from  .<150  to  $200.    Farmers 
hesitate  to  Ic.ty    light   horses   for  farm 
use.  and  all  •  •  one  has  had  experience 
Willi  a  goo  1  h  Mvy  team  he  will  never 
go  I'.ak  to  liLrht  horses  for  farm  work, 
no  mutter  h;w  niuc!i  heavy  stock  costs. 
Horses  we!'  liing  l.:iOO  to  l.HOU  pounds 
are  of  Inest'-!!  ihle  vah'.e  on  any  farm. 
Here  Is  a  sc.r^^estlon  f  >.•  farmers  who 
can  raise  a  lew  colts  each  year:  Raise 
none  but  the  best.     See  that  they  are 
heavy  horses  of  the  popular  breed  In 
your  own  community.     In  many  places 
Percherons   ai-e    favorites,    while    In   u 
few    sections    Shires    and    Clydes    are 
wanted.     In  many  places  Belgians  ami 
Sul.olks  are  becoming  popular.    T.iese 
latter  are  c  »::•.:>. ;ct.  vei-y  heavy  and  are 
giv;:ig   a    g )  >d    account   of   themselve«» 
wherever     Intro  1  need.  —  Orange    Judd 
Fanner. 
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ONE  FULL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 


„__„ Dine  <A  wordi  and  wUl  do  M  wt  isy..  W« 

«UlB  ta  k«  tk«  lowest .»ricc4  WkUkc/  Hf«M.  aa4  .th* 


W*  know  Um 


11  YEAR     OLD 


Where  possible  It  Is  well  to  provide 
the  hens  with  a  scratching  shed  with 
a  warm  southern  exposure.  Any  day 
when  they  will  stay  In  su<h  a  place 
from  choice  It  Is  better  for  them  to  be 
there  than  If  Is  Inside,  where  light  and 
air  are  often  none  too  good. 


L»rc««t  Mall  Order  WkUker  Cmmt*  In  the  SMth.   AU  the 
Nsrtk  (;«r«llM  Wklakey  we  Mil  U jioee-tkere's  a*  fcj*. 

people  liero  wouldn't«duli«r»tB  II  Uiejr  know  how— tacj  are  tee 

k  koBMlt    Uosi  whiakey  Mllti »  %na  noted  (or  mlzina , bleadliiCUMi 

Iwftieiuic.    We  seU  more  cenuiiM  old  whUkej  end  MM  water  taen  I 

lanr  known  compet.tor.   ^'Casper'e  11  YearOM"  WUakej  to 

l.il««l4l«Tt    It'amedeby  bunest  people  In  tbe  moantelnaer 

iNortS  C*Foi.n»,lB  oMnityle  copper  •»*'».  J«^»t»»*i»"tl«Ja 

I  oar  irrandratbers.    Ftrat-rete  wbUkey  ts  sold  U  •&.••  to  SCSjl 

Iper  SeUon,  but  U's  not  any  better  U»»"Ce«>er^  ".T?^'/iUL  J? 

Imott  pleue  or  we  » ia  buy  It  l.aok.   We  bare  a  capital  of  1600,000, 

land  tbe  I'eople*'  h'aitonai  Bank  artd  tbe  medmont  SaTtnga  Bank 

lottblaelty  win  tell  you  our  word  Is  (rood.    To  Introduce  tbtooM. 

Ihofwrt  whUkoT,  we  offer  fo«r  rwU  9«arta  af  ••Cafper^  II 

I  Year  01d"-two  sample  bottles,  one  16,  one  »•  y«f  o*}-*  «*[»: 

Iscraw  and  a  dnnWlngV"*-*"  for  •a.»5._H.S».a««»»»» ''^ 

■  will  double  the  above  and  put  in  free  Owe  rail  Qaart  Kxtra. 

1  Wo  bave  some  of  this  whiskey  only  7  years  Md,  and  wUI  Sf  nd  tlTS- 

sallon  kec  for  tlO  or  will  fumlrh  twenty  luU  ^uart  bottles  onj-e- 

Mlpt  oTni  and  (Tire  free  eorkscrews,  drinking  S'Msee  and  <tn- 

plea,  making  this  wblMkey  eost  lew  than  SI.IO  per  galloa  dellTSred.  , 

Wo  sblplB  plain  boxes  with  no  marks  t->  Indicate  oontenta,  aaS 

Prapar  allSxpreea.   Buyer*  West  of  Texas,  Ksnws.  Metaaaka  | 

Dakott  most  add  fO  cenU  per  quart  extra. 


I  Noam  Caiumjna  PtorLC 


■B14« 


J"E  c<^ftejie.S(Bs,  gijp. 


I 


I 


J'"niT<>R'S  NOTEl-Befnrmt'rmittinK  ths   »1«.t»  whi«k»y  »d»ertisetn«nt  to  aprrar  in  ot  mtnmni.  w»  "JJ^J**'* 
I  le  flrm  iriro«)th  thair  Hankert.     Ws  ohMrfally  •a4orss  thMB.  aad  frisadi  ia  assd  ef  V»t*  wblskrts  p.r  assd.sal 
is*  ased  aut  bssitete  to  ordsr  Mtaiplt  lei.  V 
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THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL 


The  Country  Journal. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  at  AUentown, 
Pa.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS. 

Thb  Country  Journal  is  published  monthly 
at  819  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.  Subscrip- 
tion price  25  cents  a  year.    Single  copies,  3  cents. 

Changea.— In  changing  your  post-office  ad- 
dress, send  your  ol  I  address  as  well  as  the  new 
address. 

RenewRla.— Always  state  whether  your  sub- 
•cription  is  a  new  one  or  a  renewal. 

Discontinuance.  —  We  discontinue  sending 
paper  when  time  paid  for  expires,  unless  renew- 
ed within  thirty  days. 

Remittance.— Money  may  be  sent  at  our  risk, 
by  postal  note,  money  order,  express  order,  re- 
gistered letter,  or  draft  payable  in  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Stamps  accepted,  but  other  forms  remittance 
preferred.  Premiums  to  be  mailed  will  go  safer 
if  they  are  registered.  Send  ten  cents  extra  if  you 
wish  them  sent  in  this  way. 

We  believe  all  the  advertisers  in  this  Journal 
are  reliable,  and  will  do  as  they  agree.  If  you 
find  any  of  them  to  be  otherwise  we  would  be 
pleased  to  know  it. 

Advertising  rates  made  known  on  application. 


COW  HORN  TURNIP 


Baa 


Fo» 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
F.  E.  TRIGG, 
W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON. 
OSCAR  P.  ROTH. 


On  account  of  being  interested  in  other  busi- 
ness the  services  of  Mr.  A.  Lewis  DeTurk  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  Advertising  Departnunt 
will  be  discontinued  to  take  affect  Dec.  i.  1906. 

For  the  present  inquiries  for  advertising 
should  l>e  addressed  to  the  COUNTRY  JOURNAL, 

Send  all  communications  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions and  manuscripts  to 

E.  E.  KNITTLE,  Publisher, 

Si9  Hamilton  St..  ALLKNTOWN.  PA. 

Lehigh  Telephone  17 16. 


NOriCE. 

If  you  find  this  parag.aph  marked  it  means 
that  your  time  is  up,  and  that  we  will  stop  send- 
ing the  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  30  days. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you,  so  pleas**  renew  at 
once. 


THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME. 
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F.E.TRIGG 

REGISTER, 

ROCKFORDJA. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITEO 


We  have  touiid  uuthiuK  better  thau 
mellow  earth  for  baukint;  up  the  house, 
while  It  is  about  the  tirst  soil  to  thaw 
In  the  sprhr^  and  can  be  used  In  the 
hotbed  the  latter  part  of  March. 


Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  ill  manner- 
ed cur  whioli  ('liases  and  barks  atpass- 
Injf  teams  in  the  hlphway  and  makes 
an  all  around  nuisance  of  himself  Isn't 
worth  a  continental  when  it  comes  to 
practical  work  out  behind  the  bam. 


In  all  cases  whore  the  floors  of  the 
barns  and  sheds  are  not  earth  or  ce- 
ment and  are  raised  from  the  ground 
a  great  deal  can  be  added  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  farm  animals  by  giving 
such  buildings  a  thorough  banking 
with  straw,  litter  or  manure. 


Been     tKed     With      Benefit 
ChuuvlnK   Soil  Texture. 

Mutli  has  l)een  s.iid  of  the  cow 
horu  turnip  as  a  soil  Improver,  or, 
i-..:;:er.  anidionitor.  as  it  is  supposed 
Ij  i;enetit  more  by  changing  the  soil 
t.'Xture  than  l)y  briuginj;  in  new  fer- 
tilizing materi.il,  liUc  clover  and  other 
U'-umes.  It  will  grow  in  uuproduc- 
ti ,  '  rlay  soils  and  boics  deep  into  th«» 
i,ii..!d.  opening  up  by  its  decay  in 
winter  the  ileeper  ompact  layers  and 
adding  a  most  appreciable  amount  of 
iH.iiius.  'llic  seeds  arc  (  onimouly  sown 
V.  illi  crimson  clover  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember iu  corn  or  on  Holds  that  might 
othoiwlse  roniain  ban?  tlirouj^ib  winter. 
It  I  1-  been  ii'<od  in  this  manner  with 
po  •ptil'If  I  onefit  on  Hope  farm  and 
In  t.ousaii"';  of  other  trials  through- 
out tlie  country. 

A    Handy    Plant. 

In  bringing  a  u«!wly  imrchased  addi- 
tion into  cullivatioii  we  con<'ludi.'d  to 
use  tills  liiiutiy  i»laiit.  The  plot  was 
deojily  plowed  in  June,  alter  the  ever- 
green nursery  that  hail  occupied  it 
many  years  had  boi*n  removed,  and 
twice  h.irrowotl  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night to  kill  sproiitin'4  woods  ami  drag 
o»f  the  ii'.i.iiero'.is  ro»;-i  .\  portion  was 
l.laiitc<l  witii  late  tul)le  'or.i  fortiiizing 
with  hen  lua  imo  in  tho  hill.  Crimson 
ilovor  and  <  »  .  h  irn  turnips  at  the  rate 
of  lour  oijncos  turni[i  to  fi.leon  pounds 
clover  seed  wt^resow.i  on  tho  remainder 
.\t!g  10,  working  it  in  with  an  ordinary 
cuhivator 

Mixed  Seeds. 
.Mixed  seods  wore  hi  lor  sown  In  the 
>uiue  propf^rtlon  at  the  last  w>rUing  of 

ho  CDiii    in    .Soptom  -or       Wo    tried    to 
-.ow    th**  clover   at   tho   rate  of  tiftoeu 
Doumls  to  tiM'  acre  and  secured  a  thick 
stand   for  soil   in   such   poor  condition. 
There  whs  ahundaiicc  of  rain,  enabling 
tho   clover    to   snif>iher   the   turnips 
tiiost   -ouipletely    In    I  ho  early   sowln" 
'.ut    Id     the    <orii     there    was    a     go 
-tand.   eiiTiroly   coveri..4   the   olover 
aiauy  |»lact;s     Uural  .New  Yorker. 


rtolnr   of    Kkico. 

There  is  no  c  cista  I  ic  ilion  between 
the  .-olor  of  the  shell  and  die  eomp;)sl- 
llon  ol  tho  pjfg.  alth  I'igh  there  is  a 
popniiii  »)crct  in  siMiie  localities  that  : 
tho  (lark  sholle<l  egu;s  are  richer.  The 
color  of  the  shell  h  :  ■;.  however,  an  of 
feet  ujKjn  market  value,  the  lirown 
shello  I  eggs  bringing  the  higher  price, 
for  instan<e.  iu  the  Host ui  market  and 
while  shelled  oggs  in  the  New  York 
market 

Of  common  breeds  Plymouth  Hocks, 
WyaKh.ttos.  Cochins,  Brahmas  and 
Langshans.  among  others,  lay  hrowu 
«bolhMl  oggs  and  Lorrhorns  and  Minor 
cas  while  shellMl  eg'::s. 

At     the     Maine    experiment    station 

bre'.'diirx  e.\:"'r!ments  with  Wyandottes 

and  riymonth  U«xks  have  been  carried 

on  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  pur 

I  pose  of  estalilishing  strains  with  high. 

I  ly  developed  laying  «iualities     The  re 

corded    data    show    (hat.    though    both 

breeds    lay    tinted    e;gs.   the   depth   of 

color  varies  decide.ily  with  individual 

birds  iu   the  case  ol   each   breed.     By 

careful    selection    of    breeding    stock, 

therefore,  it  should  be  possible  to  con- 

'  trol    the    color    of    the    eggshell    to    a 

'  great  exteut,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to 

meet  any  market  demand. 


ments  coiiiamed  in  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  by  tho.-ie  Iu  the  soil.  Therefore 
the  loaves  of  each  tree  or  plant  possess 
the  elements  obtained  from  the  air  and 
eartli  particularly  adapted  to  the  sus- 
taiiiln-  and  nourishing  of  Its  own  pe 
culiar  life  — Kxchange 

To    Hold    a    Cnfe    Open. 

The  illr.sfration  sliov.  ;  a  very  handy 
molhod  wlii<li  I  Invented  to  hold  ' 
swing  gate  open  any  wldtli  Most 
gates  are  tiung  so  they  swing  upward 
a     little    in    opening,     to    deir    snow, 


grass 


i; 


wing  shut  of  their 
own  accord: 
hence  "^ome- 
tl'ing  to  hold 
the  g-"te  open  at 
any  place  while 
driving  tlirongh 
or  letting  out 
stock  Is  a  ne 
cos^lty 

Tr.  meet  thl«i 
ncp'l  I  dev'.ised 
tl;f'  brace  shown 
horowiti-.  ?t  is 
j:lmplv  n  piece 
of  wood  1  tiv  2 
'ndips  ;  nd  a  !'t 
fie  ionsf.*r  than 
hrlf  »!  e  '.eltl.t 
/^//  3         '1'  fhc  V  'e    r,ne 

^     ^    HJ        PTid    I-    fastened 

^««wmrwMBD»»»ai»?w    Vv  ■,  ^pike  pass- 
iioi  I  ::•  .  ;    i  .. :  i     *.'!    t  lirouL'h    't 

OIFN.  rti^d   drivei:     nto 

the  edge  oT  the  vertical  iKurd  at  the 
end  of  t'o  gate,  or  it  may  tie  [)ut  on 
with  a  I  i!;»To  The  dotted  Tne^  sliow 
Its  po-ition  wliMi  not  in  use.  it  I  ;!Mg 
swung  npv.'ard  and  snr'pPP'^  '  op.enth  a 
spring  nai!  -d  to  the  t  »p  of  tho  g:ite. 
says  a  writer  in  Americau  Agrcultur- 
Ist. 


MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

A    'Winter    Crop    Grown    In    Boxea    Im 
tho   Forclnar   Shed. 

Mushrooms  may   be  grown  In  boxes 
set  on  shelves  arranged  In  the  forcing 
shed,  protected   from   frost  and  freez- 
ing', but  reiiuire  uelther  light  nor  sun- 
shine.    Boxes  two  feet  wide  and  four 
feet   long  and  one  foot  deep  may  be 
used.    Fill  each  box  half  full  of  horse 
manure  from  the  stables.    The  manure 
should   be    very    dry,    thoroughly    pul- 
verized aud  packed  firmly  In  each  box. 
Purchase    a    (luautlty    of    mushroom 
spawn  brick  at  the  seed  store.    As  soon 
as   the  manure   begins   to  heat  break  . 
the  spawn  bricks,  each  one  Into  three 
pieces.      Lay    the    pieces    about    four 
inches  apart  upon  the  surface  of  the 
manu:e    In    each    .ox.      Probably    In 
about  six  d  lys  the  side  of  the  spawns 
next  ti  th.>  manure  will  begin  to  run 
downward.      As    soon    as    this   occurs 
place  a  layer  of  finely  pulverized  horse 
manure  over  the  surface  of  each  box, 
covering   the   spawns.     Beat   the  ma- 
nure  down    firmly   and   In   about  two 
weeks  put  t  he  mold  on  top.    This  must 
be  two  aud  one-half  inches  deep,  well 
beaten  down  and   made  even  on  top. 
This   should    be   moistened   with   luke- 
warm water,     Tlie  mushrooms  will  be 
plentiiul    lor  two   months   if  the  con- 
tents of  the  box  are  kept  moist. 

After  till-  rhubarb  aud  asparagus 
have  bee:i  r.Muoved  in  spring  from  the 
forcug  :  hed  to  the  {tardea  the  forcing 
shed  p.ii'.y  b.'  convertel  into  a  mush- 
room /  arden  for  the  summer  and  fall, 
Iho  shad?  provided  by  it  being  one  of 

the  necessary  things  in  mushroom  cul- 
ture, writes  a  grower  la  Ohio  Farmer. 


There's  many  a  fellow  who  wonld 
meet  wild  varmints  face  to  face  or 
stand  before  a  cannon's  mouth  In  pro- 
tection of  his  dear  oues  who,  after  all, 
lacks  the  spunk  and  animation  neces- 
sary to  hop  out  of  a  warm  bed  on  a 
cold  morning  to  build  the  kitchen  Are. 
A  queer.  Inconsistent  animal  Is  man. 


A  careful  system  of  crop  rotation  Is 
not  only  to  be  commended  from  the 
standpoint  of  securing  an  IncreiMMd 
yield  from  the  land,  but  is  also  bene- 
ficial along  the  line  of  keeping  In  check 
•  great  many  weed  and  Insect  pests. 
Buch  rotation  (and  It  should  Include 
clover)  should  be  a  cardinal  principle 
In  the  management  of  every  well  regu- 
lated farm. 


Care  of  Fromen  Trees. 

There  is  a  saying  among  nurserymen 
thai  "It  IS  the  thawing  aud  uot  the 
freezing  of  the  roots  of  trees  that  In- 
jures them."  If  trees  arrive  in  a  frozen 
condition  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
them  Is  to  plant  them  at  once  or  Imi- 
tate the  process  as  near  as  possible  by 
packing  the  roots  In  soil  or  sand  with 
out  exposing  them  to  thawing.  Let 
them  thnw  cmt  slowly— the  slower  the 
better  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  throw 
the  roots  into  water  If  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  thaw  in  u  cellar  without 
cover  or  if  ex|»osed  while  frozen  to 
warm  air  they  will  tie  seriously  in- 
jured.—Country  Gentleman. 


Home   Tnlk. 

Many  colts  are  given  ugly  tempers 
by  cruel  and  careless  curr*  ii:g. 

To  scratch  and  hurt  a  colt  or  horse 
will  can-o  him  to  liate  the  operation 
and  the  operator. 

Many  cn-rycoinbs  are  kuo<-kod  all 
out  of  shape,  and  some  of  the  teeth 
cut  like  knives, 

Lo')k  at  your  currycomb.  Tt  Is  often 
an  l:i  truiuont  of  torture. 

Teacli  the  boys  to  use  it  gently  and 
koej)  it  in  order 

Re  generous  In  the  use  of  the 
bni«hes  u\xX  sparing  in  tho  use  of  the 
for.i'i 

Good  grooming  should  t)e  done  every 
day  to  keep  the  pores  open  the  skin 
healthy  and  tho  hair  silkv  Soft  hair 
IS  \  r>ry  warm  and  '.s  a  nonconductor  of 
heat 

Nover   leave  a   reeking  mess  of  wet 
straw   and    mannro   !u.'Ier   the  hor«ns 
It  ruins  the  health  and  eyes  and   >*  % 
d;sgrhce   to   any    horse   owner   -Farm 
.louruH: 

Fallarea    In    <iheep    Breeding 

A    iii'i:      i.'JIi  '.c!    ,  '     •;    luK  -    ui   sheep 
hush.:.MV     are     M^ccab!*-     :o      !.(k     of 
i<nijv..eU.e  of   bow  to  t...ud:»  Goa;est'.e 
iiiilu.j.S     Some  w..    she  too  u.uib  »»» 
1  tot.'ioii  f.i.d  o'i.ers  ;iisufficien'     (jne  's 
product: vp    of    us    evj:    rtsu.'^    as    the 
other     ."^0  i.nlma!  loves  natural  cotjd. 
tious  n.orp  tr.an  sbeop.  and  the  cJoser 
they  can  ue  n.a  ntc.i.od  ui.aer  such  the 
'.etter      '    knew   of   a    u.an    who   wen* 
Into  the  «heep  husiness  l.y  purchasing 
a  few  very  L  wh  i  r.ced  pi.eop     He  ha  i 
no  knowledge   or    how    to   handle   the 
animals-   consequently   after  they   had 
beejT    In    his   |. obsession   fi    few    months 
be   was   disappointed   because   be   was 
unable  to  produce  as   good   results  as 
the  breeder   from    whom    be   had   pur 
chased  the  stock     Instances  of  this  na 
ture  are   very   common     It   Is   not  the 
fauit  of  the  sheep    but  of  the  man.  'n 
the  'iarirer  majority   of  Instances.— Na- 
tional Stockman  and  Farmer 


A  friend  of  the  writer  who  lately 
had  a  mason  H  ure  on  the  cost  of  a 
concrete  smokehouse  fouud  that  It 
would  cost  comi)leted  $3  less  than 
would  the  lumber  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  same  purpose.  The  fig- 
ures opened  his  eyes  and  will  doubt- 
less cause  him  to  figure  with  the  ma- 
son as  well  as  the  carpenter  on  a 
number  of  farm  structures  that  he 
may  need. 


It  Is  a  strange  Inconsistency  In  the 
planning  of  things  that  we  should  have 
more  butter  to  sell  when  the  price  is 
15  instead  of  30  cents  and  that  Biddy 
should  be  willing  to  furnish  more  eggs 
—good  fresh  ones,  too— at  12^8  cents 
thau  at  2.^»  cents  a  dozen.  The  pure 
food  bill  will  not  tend  to  ease  the  con- 
ditions any.  Bos-y  and  Biddy  are  no 
respecters  of  prices  and  will  keep  on 
Just  the  saipo. 


GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  In.surance. 


Stiuuld  you  desire  to  locate  in,  or  al>out  tlii» 
ever  prosptritiff  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  it  will  t>e 
of  your  advantage  to  call  or  write  ua. 

We   Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

-AND— 

Houses  for  Sale 

Alao  denirahle  )>uildinK  lotfi  for  aale. 
Call  or  addreaa 

GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING. 

Roons  7  and  8,  6th  and  Hanllton  Sta. 

ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


Leavea    aa    Fertillaera. 

Leaves  are  nature' -^  fertilizer.  Some 
one  in  speaking  of  the  Importance  and 
usefulness  of  leaves  said  that  they 
were  the  lungs  of  the  trees  and  plants 
It  Is  jortaiu  that  vegetation  is  fed, 
nourished    and   sustained    by    the  el<»- 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  eggs  al- 
ready range  In  price  from  20  to  30 
cents  per  dozen.  It  would  l>e  a  piece  of 
good  management  to  put  down  a  sup- 
ply for  cooking  purposes  at  least.  A 
method  of  pwseervlng  that  we  have 
heard  highly  recommended  Is  to  Im- 
merse the  eggs  In  boiling  hot  water 
for  about  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  using 
some  wire  receptacle.  This  closes  the 
pores  of  tlie  outer  covering  and  greatly 
Increases  their  keeping  qualities. 


BEE-KEEPERS 

MAKE  MONEY  if  they  handle  their 
Bees  properly. 

The  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPER  tells 
just  how  this  should  be  done. 

Articles  are  all  by  the  most  practical 
and  experienced  Bee-Keepers. 

The  Editors  are  thoroughly  practical — 

The  Bee-Keeper  has  been  published 
continually  for  16  years — 

Price  50c.  a  year  (35c,  to  new  subscri- 
bers,) 32  pages  fully  illustrated —  Sample 
Copy  and  large  illn.strated    Catalogue  of 
Bee  Supplies  FREE, 
.address. 

The  American  Bee-Keeper, 

FALCONER,  N.  Y. 


% 
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PROFITABLE  MANAGEMENT. 

Properly      Hoaalnx     IMachlnerr     Pr«* 
«enlM    Ruatlas    Oat. 

Iu  the  matter  of  profitable  manage- 
ment thi>  care  of  farm  machinery  is  ef 
importance.  Writing  on  this  subject 
In  the  Kai:sas  Farmer,  A.  .M.  Ten  Eyek 
gives  some  sound  advice  as  follows: 

Although    It     Is    essential     to    have 
enou  h  good  machinery  to  do  the  work 
well  at  the  right  time,  yet  the  purchase 
of    more    machinery    than    is    actually 
needed  is  otien  au  element  of  unneces- 1 
sary   expense   which    may    greatly   re-  j 
du'.e   the   net    profits   of   the    farmers  j 
who  are  Iniprovident  In  this  way     Buy  , 
the  best  siandard  machinery,  even  at ; 
the  higher  prices.    The  best  Is  usually 
the  cheaftest      Make  good   use  of  the 
machinery  and  take  care  of  it.  both  iQ 
the  field  and  after  the  work  Is  finished. 
Kosp    the    bearings    clean    and     well 
oiled,  burs  tight  and  the  machinery  in 
good  running  condition  when  at  work. 
When    Not    in   Ua«. 
Shed    the    maciduery    when    not    In 
use       More    ma<  hinery    is    rusted    out 
than  is  worn  out     In  the  western  United 
States  probably  less  ibau  one  fourth  of 
the  tarms  are  provided  with  machinery 
sheds      ,\  liirij-er  can  make  uo  better 
Investment  in  adding  Improvements  to 
the  farm  than  tjy  building  a  good  ma- 
chinery shed. 

CleanliiK  nad  Repalrins. 
When  machinery  is  brought  from  the 
field  and  put  in  the  Ehud  it  shuuld  be 
overhauled  and  cleaned  and  aotes 
made  as  to  what  repairs  are  neces- 
sary These  ropJ'frs  should  be  secured, 
and  on  s<m)o  rainy  day  the  machine 
.sho.]ld  Ite  I  ut  Into  proper  running  con- 
(luiuu  for  next  season's  work. 

BLIGHT   OF  PEAS. 


to  ace  •  ;  '.■■'  'd  for  shipment  and  be 
responsible  therefor  regardless  of  any 
plea  It  may  make  that  It  Is  not  In  a 
position  to  carry  the  same.  In  this 
case  a  shipper  asked  to  have  a  hog 
trnnsportod  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  the  road  refused  M  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  already  dverloaded  with 
business.  The  court  did  uot  concur  In 
Its  view,  holding  that  the  road  must 
accept  business  whether  It  wishes  to 
or  not. 

The  sugestlon  which  has  been  made 
of  changing  the  name  of  the  county 
poor  farm  to  the  county  experiment 
station  and  having  Its  inmates  co- 
operate so  far  as  possible  In  making 
the  farm  merit  Its  new  appellation 
along  the  line  of  can*ylng  out  some- 
what In  detail  the  work  of  the  state 
experiment  station  Is  a  most  excellent 
one.  There  Is  im  good  reason  why 
the  destitute  and  unfortunate  charges 
of  the  county  should  have  a  continual 
reminder  of  their  poverty  In  the  n-ime 
of  their  .abiding  place,  while  there  Is 
a  very  c(»gent  reason  why  the  mission 
of  tho  farm  should  be  experimental 
and  practical  as  well  as  eleemosynary* 


The   Green    Varietlea    Are    Moat   Strllc- 
iitKl>^    .\flevteU. 

In  11K)4  tho  daii.age  ii.  Ohio  from 
this  hligbt  was  apparently  greater  than 
ID  i::ovious  yo.irs.  It  was  Ur.-t  noticed 
on  French  .Fune  Held  peas  which  had 
been  sown  "•if-,  outs  as  a  forage  crop 
on  the  exiter.mout  station  tarm.  A 
close  exanilnatiou  of  tne  diseased 
plants  showo.l  that  the  stems  had  been 
atta«  ketl  at  many  points.  fioMUcntly  as 
high  as  one  and  oiiehalt  foot  from  the 
ground.  th>;i-'h  most  seveit'ly  near  th« 
ground,  whore  the  disease  starts. 

On  the  loaves  were  orbicular  or  oval 
dead  spots  oneeighth  »o  ouehalf  Inch 
In  dia meter. 

Pe-hnps  the  most  important  thing  In 
con   »ction  with  'he  li.'e  h.stoiy  •.»   the 


The  Uaefiil  Trap  Neat. 

An  advantage  of  trap  nest  testing  of 
I  birds  Is  that  th^  "drones"  can  be  sold 
!  off  to  the   butcher   and   the   feed   bills 
reduced  by  that  much.   It  Is  a  fact  that 
a  third  at  least  of  the  food  we  feed  is 
*fed   to   "drones"— to   no   purpose  hens. 
How  it  would  bring  up  the  average  of 
profit  If  those  "droues"  were  all  culled 
j  out  and  got  rid  of  j.nd  none  fed  except 
I  tliise   that  had    i)roved   themselves  at 
least    fairly    good    layers!     It    Is    the 
"drones,"    the    no    pun^ose    hens,    that 
lower  the  average  of  Income  for  food 
fed.     They    are   fed   at   a   lo^s  all   the 
time,  and  the  good  layers  have  to  pay 
for   their  own    food    and    the    food    of 
the  "drones."  t(»o.  before  there  Is  any- 
thing remaining  for  profit. 

Which  are  you   feeding,  "drones"  or  : 
g-.oat  layer.^?    Traj)  nests  will  tell  you. 
Just  as  tho  ndlk  scales  tell  which  are 
the  no  purp>«e  cows,  says  A.  F.  Hunt-  ^ 
er  In  American  Poultry  Advocate. 


SnafnoH    In    "'•'arlnn    Harea. 

The  m'>st  comn*.  ni  disease  and  per- 
haps the  worst  that  the  Belgian  hare 
Is  subject  to  \s  inuines.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  th's  iVsease  aim  to  build  up 
the  systen*.  says  a  writer  In  .\merlcan 
Poultry  •'  "locate.  Olve  food  that  Is 
extra  nourishing,  put  a  little  tincture 
of  Iran  In  t!if»  drinking  water  and  the 
animal  will  probably  be  able  to  throw 
off  the  d'sea!-.;'.  If  y:>u  feed  a  mash 
put  a  spoonful  <»•'  llaxs  'ed  In  It.  and  if 
it  Is  simply  a  case  of  sneezing  and  dis- 
charge fr:>ni  tho  nose  resulting  from  a 
slight  cold  iDthlng  more  in  the  way  of 
treatment  will  be  required.  It  will  lie 
well  to  spray  the  nose  with  lukewarm 
water  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
added.    Aflo  ■  s:»raylug  wipe  dry. 


bl.IUlIT  rUNOUS  ON    Lt^VUS. 

fungus  Is  that  the  vegetative  part,  or 
mycelium.  Infecting  these  spots  of  the 
pods  grows  through  the  husk  into  the 
Med  Frequently  It  grows  entirely 
tbiougb  the  pod.  forming  similar  spots 
on  both  sides.  When  the  fungus  grows 
Into  the  seed,  brown  spots  may  be 
formed  on  the  surface  In  the  worst 
cases  half  the  surface  Is  frequently 
discolored  and  the  seed  adheres  to  the 
pod.  These  areas  are  much  more  strlk 
tag  on  green  colored  pea.s,  such  as  the 
Market  Garden  variety,  than  on  the 
yellowish  varieties,  such  as  the  Ad 
niral. 


The  Slate  Turkey. 

The  slate  turkey  Is  of  American  ori- 
gin. This  fowl  when  right  Is  nearly 
blue  in  plu;.  a  e  c  >!  )r.  the  shade  resem- 
blln-,'  thit  of  the  blue  Audaluslan,  the 
femak"  Selng  much  lighter  In  color 
than  the  male.  The  standard  calls  for 
a  idunia  ,e  color  slaty  or  ashy  blue, 
son.etlmes  dotted  with  black.  The 
standard  wci-'hts  are:  <ock.  27  pounds; 
cockerel.  IM  pimnds;  hen.  18  pounds; 
pullet.  12  itounds.  Disqualifying 
woi'vj  s;  Cock,  less  tlian  18  pounds; 
hen.  less  than  12  pounds. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


Six  Bottles  for  $5.00 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY  THE 


GKRMAN  REMBDY  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN.   PA. 


FALL   PIGS. 


No  l.arKe  Peroentasr*  of  Loaa  If  'Well 
Cared    Kor. 


A  recent  decision  of  the  court  of  w» 
peals  at  Kansas  (^Ity  will  he  of  Inter- 
est to  the  fruit  and  protluce  trade.     It 
was  In  substance  that  a  railroad  In  lt< 
capacity  as  a  common  carrier  Is  obliged 


Those  who  live  In  towns  and  cities 
and  are  unused  to  the  growing  of 
things  and  of  seeing  them  In  their  na- 
tive state  are  slow  to  buy  unless  nuts, 
frult-s  and  gi-alns  are  polished  to  an 
artificial  brghtness  or  treated  In  such 
a  way  as  to  make  tho:n  more  attractive 
to  tho  eye.  Appearance  comes  first, 
thou  (piality. 


The  whitish  kernels  which  are  quite 
frequently  seen  In  the  finest  ears  of 
Reld's  yellow  dent  corn  are  said  to  be 
the  result  of  the  grudge  held  by  a 
neighbor  a  generation  ago.  who,  to 
spite  the  originator  of  this  fine  type  of 
com.  scatterel  white  kernels  In  his 
field  at  planting  time.  Thus  is  nicely 
illustrated  tlie  saying.  "The  evU  men 
do  Uves  after  them." 


It  seems  as  th  nigh  the  Importance  of 
the  crop  of  f.ill  pig^  Is  l)elng  appreciat- 
ed more  aud  more  each  year.  There 
was  a  time  when  It  was  customary  to 
let  the  pigs  shift  for  themselves  to  a 
very  I  irge  exlcit,  compel  them  to  wal- 
low in  the  nunl  for  their  feed,  sleep  In 
damp  nests,  get  ilisoased  and  die.  Then 
It  was  not  considered  desirable  to  un- 
dertake to  raise  any  pigs  in  the  fall. 
But  we  have  learned  .0  take  a  more 
rat  on  a  1  view  of  the  matter  and  now 
give  the  small  pigs  a  l>etter  chance  for 
life  and  advancement,  and  we  are  get- 
ting c::coilent  results.  If  the  fall  pigs 
nre  well  c.irod  for.  there  should  not  be 
any  larger  percentage  of  loss  than  with 
the  spring  litters,  says  a  contributor  to 
Or/inge  Judd  Farmer. 

Iu  the  first  place.  I  will  say  that  the 
nest  In  which  the  pigs  are  farrowed 
should  not  only  lt>e  warm,  but  dry  and 
free  from  drafts  of  air  on  damp,  wlndj 
nights. 

Little    PiKa   Cateh   Cold.   , 

Little  pigs  often  catch  cold  when 
youug  and  a  cough  follows  them  a 
long  time.  If  It  does  not  carry  them  off. 
In  the  second  place,  there  should  be 
ample  opportunity  for  exercise,  and  If 
there  are  grass  and  other  green  stuff 
which  they  relish  for  them  to  get  to, 
all  the  better.  By  the  time  they  are 
three  weeks  od  they  can  he  taught  to 
eat.  Fix  a  shallow  trough  where  they 
can  get  It  when  the  mother  Is  away 
or  In  an  adjoining  pen,  and  put  In  it 
some  scalded  middlings  mixed  with 
sweet  milk  and  sweetened  with  mo- 
lasses. They  will  soon  learn  to  return 
to  the  trough  at  regular  intervals  for 
their  feed. 

How  to  Feed  Thcat. 
Give  only  abjut  as  much  feed  at  a 
time  as  they  will  eat  up  readily,  and 
if  there  is  any  left  let  the  mother  clean 
the  trough.  Feed  only  In  a  clean 
trough.  After  a  little  coarser  feeds 
may  be  used  with  the  middlings  and 
whole  corn  be  allowed  as  part  of  the 
ration.    Keep  up  the  fegdlng.  regularly. 


at  least  twice  per  day,  and  by  weaning 
time,  eight  weeks  of  age.  they  ought 
to  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds 
each  and  be  weaned  without  any  check 
in  the  growth,  as  they  have  learned  to 
depend  on  the  feed  more  than  on  the 
mother. 


A    late    medical    publication    la    au- 
th  )rlty  for  the  statement  that  the  poi- 
sonous   prln-iple    In    the    three    leaved 
Ivy    la    contained    In    au    essential    oil 
which  is  aln.  >  d  completely  counteract- 
ed and  neutr  lized  by  a  thorough  wash- 
ing of  affected  parts  In  alcohol  as  soon 
ns  p);slble  after  contact  with  the  vine 
or  leaves.     .\   thorough   washing   with 
Konp   and    water   tends    to   accomplish 
the    same    result.     The   application    of 
cream    or    olher    fatty    substance,    on 
the   other    hand,    a«ordlng    to    the    au- 
thority   cit^Hl.   tends  to  aggravate  the 
<llf!iculty.    as    this    serves    merely    to 
si>:ead    the   poisonous   agent   to   othw 
imrts. 

Under    the    Initiative    of    Professor 
Uoidon    and    his    helpers   at    the    Iowa 
Agricultural  college  at   Ames  the  sec- 
end  Wednesday  In  October  Is  hereafter 
to     e  ;  et   apart  as  seed  corn   harvest 
day,  the  object  In  view  being  to  get  the 
farmers  of  <he  state  to  take  this  day 
oflr  and  <lev()te  It  to  the  selection  of  the 
earliest    maturing,   soundest   and  most 
per  ect  ears  iu  tlielr  field.   Gathered  at 
this  time,   seed  corn   has  time  to  dry 
out      tho  oughly      before     the     heavy 
freezes  come.    In  view  of  the  Intimate 
connection  between  timely  selection  of 
seed  aud  vigor  and  germination  power 
of  tho  same  and  the  effect  of  this  upon 
the  following  season's  stand  and  yield 
of  com  the  Importance  of  setting  aside 
this  seed  cor  1  harvwt  day  can  haiidlj 
beo.erestlm>ited. 


Things  are  a  trifle  out  of  joint  If  th* 
good  housewife  has  to  go  to  the  horse 
mangers  or  corncrlb  of  a  morning  to 
get  kindling  for  the  kitchen  fire.  4 
convenient  supply  of  kindling  and  dry 
wood  shouhl  bo  viewed  at  a  necea^ty 
In  every  household. 
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PORTABLE  HOG  HOUSES. 

4.U    Eaa7    Matter    to    Pnt    Then    I*    • 
Nefv    Loi'aliun. 

A  handy  portjiMe  hoi:  houi^e  In  «•• 
•t  the  Moutuua  experiment  st.ition  Is 
described  In  Orange  JuUd  Farmer  as 
follows: 

These  houses  have  be*»n  in  use  for 
more  tlian  two  mouths,  mxl  tlie  Mea  Is 
tu<-b  a  practi'-al  oueuud  t'.ip  o  .tlay  so 
email  that  we  give  our  exact  plan  for 
building 

It  uimht  be  stated  right  here  that 
the   material    'or    the    roof     ends    nnd 


inside  ol  out'  >i  the  houses,  we  have  a 
snug.  «'onifoitable  and  warm  winter 
house.  With  these  indiviil-al  hou  es 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter,  with  the  us* 
of  a  horse,  to  draw  the  house  to  an 
•ntirely  uew,  <-leau  and  dry  location. 


HARDY   PLUMS. 


Farm    Brevities. 

Anybody   wli.j  can  uiive  a  team  can 
spread  manure  with  a  spreader. 

It's  easy  to  put  oil"  the  sh.)it  jobs  till 
another  day.  but  it  uever  pays. 

Dow.n  lu  A.  la  bam  a  tliey  get  the  best 
return"*    ijy    liowiay    iheir   oats    in   No 
veuiber 

Keep  I  be  water  from  lodging  In  the 
road  That's  the  secret  of  the  road 
<irag 

bon't  throw  away  the  wood  ashes 
They  .r.'  valu.il.le  for  th-  ;awii,  K^rden 
or  orchard 

I     Pl.t  the  manure  upon  tl)e  ground  as 

fast  a>  It  ncuuiulates     Yom  may  iiave 

Bome    irou'  i"    doiug    th>    duriu^:    the 

coldest  we.iiher    'luf  \\.oy\  ol   the  year 

j  It  can  be  uone  with  a  spreader 


no.    I  — PLAiroKM    FOB   HOO   HOUSE, 

floor   of   the    b<»K   house   was  ordinary 

1  by  .*>  ton;jued  and  yrooved  flooring. 
wliK  h  «v)sf  us  at  the  rate  of  $2.3  per 
thousand  The  other  material  used 
was  tb»*  ordinary  2  by  4  scantling, 
which  cost  $l."t  i>er  thousand  First 
make  H  platform  •;  by  (\  feet,  with  four 

2  by  4  pie<-es  supporting  it  and  running 
the  entire   lPiiL:ili   >is  si<iils      The  pi 
form  will  sppear  as  in  Klg.  1. 

.Next  a  2  bv  4  Is  supj)oited  four  and 
a  half  teet  above  the  «  enter  »»f  the 
platform,  with  its  long  way  running 
the  same  direetion  as  the  2  l»y  4  skids 
KUftportlng  the  floor  Now  begin  to 
nail  tl.H  l.oirds  that  are  to  make  the 
Nliintlne  roof  ro  the  eilge  of  the  pint 
form  and  aNi  t(»  the  2  by  4  supported 
above  the  f  uor  It  will  not  be  Ic  r 
b«tore    tlie    shintlng    roof    boards    ' 


'WaterliiK  Fowl*  In   Winter. 

It   IS  Uifti.'-   .•    'o  -uiply   fresh   water 
to  poultry  whc!,  the  wt:.ther  i^  severe 
;y  'old    us  \\\-*  wuier  'leetes  and  ''an 
not    'je   used      Earibeii'.\:  re   fount  lins 
are  often  luoUen   'v  e.\p  insion  durmg 
ireez.n.  i>iid  M.'-  'ii.  v  «:oi.n  enienf  meth 
od  'A  providin--'  wi.ur  i*«  with  the  aid 
of  wooden  t-.iiuyljN    wlr^  ■.  •■■  1  .  be  s(a;d 
ed  aiid  ke;  t  •   eau  w.tli  e:i>e     T;'  a\oM 
freezing    soni"    p  lUUrymeu    adopt    the 
p!i;n    ol     waterin-.:    their    (owls    three 
tiuies  a  day.  i.shi-i  tepid  water,  and  th** 
birds  soon    becotiic  a<iK'.    ii.ed   to  the 
I  practice     It;  n.ediately    alter   tlie   he:i-; 
have  finished  drinkii;-:  f'le  tror.  hs  are 
en.i  f  ed,  placed  on  ( :.d  nut  of  the  way 
anil  useil  only  when  the  next  watering 
of  the  flmk  occurs. 


The  burning  of  leaves  In  the  fall  or 
spring  Is  a  vl  »iallon  of  one  of  nature's 
et'ouomlc  laws  in  that  she  Intended 
tlie:n  to  se-ve  as  a  winter  protection 
for  her  tender  thl::gs  and  for  a  mulch 
and  fertili7.er  after  tl'ey  have  fulfilled 
this  first  purpose.  In  any  case  the 
leaves  should  be  save !.  as  they  con- 
tain elements  that  the  soil  greatly 
needs. 


Varletlea     Heconimeiided     by    • 
t.  UK  In  nil    iimw^r. 

The  plum   crop  of   10U6  was  an  ex- 
ceptional one  in   many   ways.      It   was 
a  small  crop,  for  one  thing      The  win- 
ter of    Ui'i.VOti    was   a    trying   one   for 
i.il    fruit    iiees    and    *mall    fruits,    the 
warm    weather   of    mulwlnter   causing 
the  buds  to  start   onl v  to  be  killed  lat- 
er i<y  the  severe  cold   weather  of  the 
season,   says  a    Vermont   fruit   grower 
\u    .New    t:ng;and    Homestead       While 
i  these  condition-  lirought  us  the  small- 
;  est  'TOP  of  plums  we  have  harvested  | 
;  for  ihany  years    It  also  brought  us  In- 
I  format. on  f  oncernlng  the  hardiness  of 
Iniit   nuds  that  shouid  prove  of  value  , 
in  the  future  : 

The    HnrillneMM   of    Frnit    Bnda. 

F'.i  .nstauce  I  grow  some  flfty 
varieties  of  plums— Kun)i>eau.  Japan 
and  Japan  crosses— and  all  these  went 
into  winter  quarters  with  a  good  show- 
ing of  fruit  buds  But  very  few  of 
them  Dlos^omed  In  the  spring.  Such 
old  varieties  as  Lombird  and  Brad- 
abaw  were  nearly  all  killed.  Burbauk 
was  a  total  failiu-e;  Abundance  and 
Red  Fune  nearly  so.  This  was  some- 
thing of  a  suri)rise.  as  heretofore  Bur- 
bank  has  been  hardier  In  bud  than 
Abundance.  Chabot  aud  America 
came  through  with  ai)parently  every 
bud  alive  aud  every  tree  loaded  to  Its 
limit. 

MoMt    Valualile  Sorta. 

The  Clialot,  or  Cbse.  as  called  by 
some,  is  a  very  valuable  sort,  produc- 
ing eaeh  season  huge  cro!>s  of  large, 
handsome,  long  keei.ing  plums  of  ex- 
cellent (lualify.  They  keep  the  longest 
In  perfei't  <  nidltlon  of  any  plum  I  am 
ac«nndii;(d  with.  America  Is  another 
first  <  la-s  pliwn  of  "Burba nk  make."  I 
can  most  heartily  recommend  Red 
June.  Chabot  aud  Anterica.  Climax  Is 
a  large,  early  and  beautiful  plum,  but 
rots  badly  as  soou  or  often  before  it 
ripens.  The  off  year  has  given  the 
trees  a  mi;-  h  needed  rest,  and  they  are 
now  loaded  with  fruit  buds  for  1907. 


eureen  Inches  deep  inside,  aud  the  gate 
which  is  made  to  fit  this  opening  con- 
sists of  two  thicknesses  of  one  Inch 
boards.  The  upper  part  of  the  gate 
stem  is  a  round  steel  rod  threaded  and 
the  lower  part  a  piece  of  band  steel 
welded  to  the  rod.  This  flat  portion  Is 
Imbedded  between  the  boards  of  the 
gate  and  fastened  with  l>olts.  The 
gate  Is  operate<I  by  menus  of  a  cast 
iron  hiUid  whe(d.  held  in  place  by  two 
cross  timber-i.   which  in  turn  are  sup- 


THE    OOUNXRY   JOUl^NAL. 


ported 


'>v 


posts   resting   on    the   box. 


The  special  nut,  attached  to  a  chain 
and  ocked.  |)revents  the  gate  from 
being  raised  iieyon  1  a  fixed  point,  yet 
It  does  i;')t  prevent  the  Si'.te  from  be- 
ing partially  or  wholly  '^losed. 


Fertiliser   Experience. 

Some  fertilizer  e.\i)eriments  at  the 
West  Virginia  station  on  a  clay  loam 
fairly  su-ip'ied  with  fertlliziug  constit- 
uents *how  that  the  crops,  which  in- 
cluded wheat  rye.  clover,  corn  and 
cowpeas,  were  uniformly  Increased  by 
appllcation-i  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
only  case  in  which  nitrogen  was  bene- 
ficia'  was  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda  applied  is  a  spring  top  dressing 
on  rye  !*o»ash  in  form  of  sulphate 
was  of  little  or  no  value,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  |'0*.ish  and  tiitrogen  ^'ave  like 
res:.'<  The  indicafion^i  are  that  the 
:  tock  of  nvail.ible  phosphoric  add  In 
the  t'-iV.  >.«  'ow. 


Grovrn   on    Dairy    Byprodncta. 

Some  Ifench  far!:ii"-  urow  their 
pigs  slowly  for  severa'  u.onth-i  and 
then  'att'Mi  t'lem  Mui;kly.  Thl^  pre- 
vails antong  the  smd!  f  rmers.  ntany 
of  whom  use  no  grain  except  di;r':ig 
the  last  two  months,  the  plg<  being 
rrown  on  dairy  byproducts  and  kitchea 
flops. 


FARM   IRRIGATION, 


WW.  U-IN  COCHSE  OF  BUILDING. 

support  th<>  2  by  4  at  the  top.  and  the 

false    suppoi-ts    may    be    knocke<l    out. 

The    hog    house    partly    built    may    be 

seen  in  Fig  2     After  the  roof  is  nailed 

on  completely   then  cDUie  the  ends  ol 

the   house       \.e    Orst    fit   in   pieces  of 

2  by  4  under  the  roof  and  resting  on 

the  floor.    One  of  these  may  l>e  seen  In 

Fig.  2.     The  hottoms  (»f  these  are  toe 

nailed  to  the  f1<>or  and  the  tops  nailed 

sec'urely  down   through  the  roof.     To 

these    2    by    4  s    the    end    boards    are 

nailed.     The  ends  of  the  house  should 

l»e   so   Inserted   that   the  ro  )f  projects 

an  Inrh  or  so  beyond,  to  prevent  the 

rain  leaking  through  in  wet  weather 

In  one  of  the  ends  the  door  is  made. 
A  swinging  door,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Is  fitted 
to  the  opeidng.  and  the  hinges,  whl^b 
are  at  the  top.  are  simply  loops  of 
wire.  This  wire  runs  throu.ch  holes 
bore<I  alK)ve  the  door  and  also  through 
two  holes  through  the  top  of  the  door, 
the  Idea  being  to  have  the  door  swing 
either  in  or  out.  according  to  the  will 
of  the  hog 

Two  round  openings  are  placed,  one 
iB  either  eijd  of  the   house    near  the 


An  abundance  of  fresh  water  and 
salt  should  be  provided  for  all  of  the 
faru)  animals,  i  he  fact  that  cows  and 
hogs  will  drink  flltliy  water  should  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  they  prefer  this 
to  that  whicli  is  fresh  and  clean.  It  Is 
u  matter  ol  observation  that  the  ani- 
mals meutlouel  will  drink  the  best 
water  they  can  get.  but  that  they  will 
drink  dirty  water  when  they  can  get 
no  other. 


I  Convenient    Type    of    Heiid    Gate    For 
I  Private  DItrh. 

!  E;Mh  fairmer  needs  a  head  gate  to 
cont  ol  flH>  flow  from  the  main  or 
br'uch  <aiial  into  bis  private  ditch. 
This    head    gate   should    meet   the   re- 


While  they  now  and  then  commit 
depredations  In  the  poultry  yards, 
hawks  and  owls  are  rightly  classed  as 
l>ene'.  tors  rather  than  enemies  of  the 
hortlctdturl"t.  farmer  and  gardener. 
The  good  these  bins  do  as  destroyers 
of  mice,  rats,  gophers  and  rabbits  more 
than  offsets  their  sins  In  the  manner 
mentioned.  Everything  should  be  done, 
therefore,  to  protect  these  silent,  sharp 
eyed  feathered  friends. 


FTO.   nX— A  MOVABLE  BTKUCTUBB. 

(Will  accommoftnt**  from   two  le  His  hoffs 

according  to  aii*  ] 

peak  of  the  roof.  These  yentllatlng 
holes  are  alwut  six  Inches  across  and 
are  controlled  by  swinging  block*,  fas- 
tened sufficiently  stiff  so  as  to  stay 
wherever  turned.  The  hog  house  com 
plete.  showing  swinging  door  and  ven- 
tilator hole,  ■vill  ap.eai  as  In  Fig.  3. 
Now.  It  an  armful  of  straw  be  placed 


When  t^ie  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments granted  railroad  compaules  their 
rights  of  way  they  should  have  done 
so  only  on  receiving  a  pledge  from  the 
'  companies  to  furnish  cars  sufficient  to 
I  carrj-  to  market  all  the  produce  raised 
In  territory  tributary  to  their  respec- 
tive lines.  Shippers  of  perishable  prod- 
uce all  over  the  country  will  this  year 
lose  thousands  of  dollars  because  of  a 
failure  of  transportation  companies  to 
do  this  very  thing. 

For  all  sparsely  settled  niral  and 
urban  precincts  the  newfangled  voting 
machine  is  hi  about  the  same  class 
with  the  automobile  for  a  man  draw- 
ing $2  a  day— mighty  nice  thing  to 
have,  but  rather  expensive.  The  cause 
of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship 
would  be  far  better  conserved  If  the 
money  required  to  purchase  these  ma- 
dilnes  were  devoted  to  Improving  the 
county  roads.  It  Is  an  exceptional  lo- 
cality that  Is  not  In  greater  need  of 
better  wheeling  than  it  is  of  a  more 
rapid  and  accurate  method  of  votlni;. 


Professor  Holden.  who  Is  the  Apos- 
tle Taul  of  the  -seel  corn  gospel" 
propaganihi.  Is  eredded  with  an  In- 
crea>e  of  25.0  tMMMi  busiiels  in  the  Iowa 
corn  crop  as  tiie  result  of  the  seed  com 
> pedal  e.\<ti-.sion  whicli  he  and  his 
hel:»ers  have  conducted  throughout  the 
state  durin  r  the  past  two  years. 
While  lb.'  result  Is  truly  marvelous, 
it  in<iic.i  es  In  a  very  simple  way  what 
a  vast  field  for  Improvement  there  Is 
along  the  line  of  a-rrlcultural  methods 
and  at  the  satne  time  how  much  can 
b  •  ace  unpllshed  by  the  application  of 
Intelll  euce  and  common  sense  to  the 
work  one  has  In  hand. 


Three  years  ago  last  spring  a  friend 
of  the  writer  secured  a  package  of 
hand  sorted  aud  teste<l  thorotighbred 
Reld's  yellow  dent  om  from  the  state 
experiment  station.  Kaeh  fall  since 
that  time  he  has  selected  the  earliest 
maturing  ears,  with  the  result  that  last 
fall  his  wh  )  e  field  matured  In  good 
season  and  yiel  'ed  c  ose  to  100  bushels 
to  the  acre.  lie  tells  us  that  next 
.spring  he  will  plant  thirty  Instead  of 
ten  aen>s.  Tber,'  is  n  )t  >n!y  more 
money  but  a  great  deal  more  satlsfae- 
tlon  ill  raising  a  <'rop  of  this  kind  than 
there  is  In  g  owing  scrtdi  com  which 
yields  forty  bushels  per  acre. 


uateral  head  OaTB. 

quirements  of  i»oth  the  canal  company 
and  the  farmer      The  Interests  of  the 
comp.iny  demand  that  It  sliall  be  water 
tight  wlien  flosed    Large  enough  to  ad- 
mit  the   necessary   flow   and   so   made 
that  It  cannot  be  raised  above  a  given 
height      The  farmer  is  likewise  Inter- 
ested In  having  a  substantial  head  gate 
of  ample  size,   but  in  addition  he  de- 
sires it  to  lie  <lesigned  In  such  a  way 
that  he  can.  when  he  'hooses.  close  It 
partly   or   altogether.     The  head   gate 
Is    placed   at    the    edge   of    the  canal, 
and  either  a  wooden  box  or  pipe  con- 
veys the  water  under  the  embankment 
of  the  canal.     When  a  wooden  pipe  Is 
used   a  convenient  type  of  head  gate. 
as    described    by    S.    Fortler.    Is    that 
shown  !n  t:      ent.     The  box.  as  shown. 
Is  about  twenfv  Inches  wide  and  aev- 


A  natural  history  student  of  consid- 
erable note  refers  to  the  poison  Ivy  as 
a  spiral  climber  on  trees  and  other  sup- 
ports. We  do  not  recall  an  Instance 
covering  a  const  ieribie  period  of  years 
1  In  which  the  [loison  Ivy  followed  the 
above  habit.  It  Is  a  slovenly  sprawler 
aud  n.>t  a  grai-eful  ciimlier  like  the 
five  leaved  Virgi.iia  creeper  and  other 
vines  which  might  be  named. 


Stand -ii-r.    Trodd    VernoB    §cr»ba. 

Wher«ner  any  oiie  .n-ceeds  with 
baruyaril  f'>'.  Ik  they  would  grow  rich 
from  standard  bred  |)OUltry.  Just  try 
It.  those  o'  y  >u  who  are  doing  well 
enou.h  with  the  coiiiMuui  kinds,  and 
see  what  a  di. 'Terence  there  will  be  l>e- 
tween  l.'>f»  e  ■;  per  hen  from  each  heu 
and  seiciity  »r  ei'lity  from  the  old 
kind,  says  the  Feather. 


If  yon  have  not  a'ready  done  so,  dis- 
pose of  all  fowlK.  young  and  old,  not 
lntent!e<I  to  be  kept  until  another  year. 

Surplus   cockerels   are   retained   until 


wlntvV  o;-   <\r 


weiring  about  five  to  six  pounds. 


r 


•»M  they  should  b# 


/ 
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A  Tew  of  Those  Who  Have  Purchased  and  Are  Breeding  % 
From  my  Thorough  Bred  Homers ;  % 


Mr.  A.J.  Heller,  of  513  North  9th  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  a  pair  of  thorough  bred,  blue  barred  Homers  from  my 
stock.  Mr.  Heller  is  just  a  starter  and  has  the  intention  securing 
more  from  time  to  time  as  he  completes  his  building.  He  will 
simply  raise  squabs  for  his  own  table. 

Mr.  Alfred  George,  of  817  Cedar  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
bought  two  pairs  of  my  blue  barred  Homers  and  will  breed  for  his 
table  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  H.  B.  kabert,  of  Ri.sing  Sun,  Pa.,  has  a  fine  loft  of  thor- 
ough bred  Homers  which  he  secured  from  my  stock.  Mr.  Rabert 
is  well  pleased  with  the  results  he  is  obtaining. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Rausch,  of  17  North  3rd  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
procured  three  pairs  and  is  breeding  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Welsch,  of  ^Easton,  Pa.,  is  a  heavy  squab  breeder  of 
fine  Homer  birds  which  he  secured  from  my  lofts. 


SUCCESS  WITH  POULTRY. 


The  accompanying  cut  is  a  reproduction  of  a  comer  of  one  of 
my  lofts,  showing  a  few  selected  thorough  bred,  blue  barred 
Homers.     Address  all  commuincations  to 


E.  E.  KNIHLE,  AUentown,  Pa.  % 


CUT  GREEN^ONE. 


It  la  CJuqaeBtlonablr  tke  Noat  Vala 
able  Food  Uaed  For  Poultry. 

It  Isn't  hard  to  see  v.hy  fresh  cut 
greeu  bone  has  given  such  phenomenal- 
ly successful  results  to  poultry  rais- 
ers the  world  over,  suys  a  writer  In 
Western  Poultry  Journal. 

It  simply  is  the  most  available  food 
product  that  has  yet  been  discovered 
to  supply  fowls  with  the  elements  most 
difficult  to  get  from  grain  and  most 
needed— to  make  bone,  to  make  mus- 
cle, to  make  feathers,  to  make  eggs,  to 
maintain  health,  vigor  and  vitality. 

That's  why  green  bone  doubles  the 
egg  yield. 

It  coutalns  more  than  four  times  the 
egg  i^roduclng  value  of  grain. 

That's  why  green  bone  makes  eggs 
more  fertile. 

It  tones  up  the  entire  system  and 
fills  the  head  of  the  flock  with  vim 
and  vitality. 

Thafs  why  green  bone  makes  stron- 
ger, livelier  chicks  at  hatching. 

Bone  fed  hens  lay  eggs  with  life 
and  vitality  In  them. 

That's  why  green  bone  develops 
earlier  broilers  and  earlier  layers. 

It  promotes  growth  and  the  develop- 
ment of  bone  and  muscle  by  provldin 
a!  undant    material    for    making    bo 
and  muscle. 

That's  why  green  bone  mak 
market  fowls. 

It  gives  a  good  fram^^^^^p^yier 
with  and  helps  lay  0 

That's   why   B||^^HFk  to  sUrt 
combs.    tMiglgg^^^Hp^  fl^sh. 
*^^     ^^^^^^^^^^PSone   makes   red 

"■  '^'^^^^^^^^'  and  glossy  plum- 

sne  to  the  entire  system 
^hat  nothing  else  will. 


and  aunts  without  any  regard  to  prac- 
tical  utility    says   Farming.      Whether 
the    hens    from    which    he    has    b^en 
*^^^®"n8f  T^re  producing  sixty  eggs  a 
-ear  or  2f)f)  m.ade  no  dlflference.     His 
'^^m  /las  h?en  to  breed  out  a  foul 
^hlJ^pHlJ|r  or  two  or  to  create  a  bet- 
flight  feattJ^Bwes  of  a  better  tint  at  a 
ter  comb  or^^erythlng  else.      The   re- 
sacrlflce  of   el^en  a   farmer  goes  Into 
suit  is  that   wlBjiy  thoroughbreds  with 
the  market  to  blB)ocket  ready  and  wlll- 
hls  money  in  his  j^best  stock  he  not  on- 
Ing  to  pay  for  th^kuallties  he/bes  not 
ly  often  iiays  for  MMiys  a  premium  for 
need,  but  actually  Sheen  obtained  at  a 
something  tbat  has^»ialltles  which  he 
sacrifice  of  the  very^^^few  men.  how- 
does  need.    There  are  l^^ed   stock   that 
ever,    raising   thorough 
Is  "bred  to  lay"  or 
ket  demands,   an 

that  should  be  p 

^^^    those  are  the  men 

^••'♦^^^Rronized. 
The  white 

be  a  native 

turkeys  as 

standard  ( 

a  larger 

than 

la 


The   Orpluortona. 

The  OrpiuKion  Is  the  name  of  a  breeo 
of  fowls  of  which  there  are  ten  varie- 
ties, all  originated  by  the  late  William 
Cook  In  England.  Some  ten  years  pri- 
or to  the  origluutlon  of  the  first  Or- 
pington, in  188«,  Mr.  Cook  saw  that 
there  was  room  for  ^  new  fowl  which 
would  lay  a  great  many  eggs,  especlal- 


T 


1 


a  raw  Hales  tka  Vlolatioa  of  Wblofc 
Leada  to  Cartala   FaUara. 

To  have  success  In  the  poultry  basl- 
oess  the  flock  must  be  kept  healthy. 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  kee^ 
ing  them  In  good  condition,  says  • 
writer  in  American  Poultry  Journal: 

Keep  the  poultry  house  warm  and 
dry,  for  damp  poultry  houses  ar« 
hreeding  houses  for  disease. 

Scald  out  the  drinking  vessels  STery 
few  days  and  keep  them  as  clean  «• 
possible. 

The  hens  should  always  have  a  dust 

bath  handy,  winter  and  summer.    This 

will  help  keep  the  fowls  free  from  lice. 

A  little  salt  and  pepper  mixed  witk 

the  mash  Is  gopd  for  the  hens. 

An    unsuspected    draft    striking   the 
fowls  at  night  while  on  the  perches  Is 
responsible   for   many  a   case  of  cold 
In  the  head  and  incipient  roup.     8«D|^  ' 
up  the  cracks  in  the  henhouse. 

A  variety  of  food  will  help  to  keep 
the  hens  healthy  and  will  also  be  good 
for  the  egg  production. 

The  great  factors  In  winter  produc- 
tion of  eggs  are  cut  bone  or  meat, 
green  food  In  some  shape,  clover  or 
roots  and  exercise. 

Forcing  egg  production  is  a  danger 
ous  practice  if  the  flock  Is  a  good  one. 
Keen  them  In  good  condition,  and  they 
will  do  their  part. 

Change  the  food  for  a  day  or  two  If 
the  fowls  have  bowel  disease.  Half 
of  the  troubles  of  this  kind  can  be 
traced  to  a  lack  of  sharp,  hard  grit 

The  best  condition  powder  for  the 
poultry  consists  of  clean  quarters,  good 
food  and  pure  water. 


Hon;  tf made  Feeder. 

Now  that  there  Is  such  a  erase  for 
the  fee<llng  of  poultry   from   hoppers 
with  the  resnltant  saving  of  time  and 
Ifibor.  any  device  which  seems  to  meet 
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Holland  Tnrker* 

olland  turkey  Is  8ai( 
r  Holland.   This  bre^  of 
llescrlbed  by  fheyXmerican 
^f  perfection  Is  far  and  away 
/nd  much  more  beautiful  fowl 
common  white  turkey  of  Hoi- 
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Tk«  Moltlas  Period. 

'rhe  best  care  should  be  taken  of  our 
fowls  to  keep  them  In  good  condition 
during   the   trying  period   of   molting. 
It  Is  a  great  drain  upon  their  vitality 
to  grow  a  new  coat  of  plumage.    Too 
often  the  needs  of  our  fowls  are  total- 
ly ignored   during   this   really   critical 
season  because  they  have  dropped  off 
to  atrg  yield,   says  American   Poultry 
Journal      It    Is    best    to    select    such 
^owls  from  one's  flock  as  you  desire 
to  retain  for  breeding  and  market  the 
balance    before    they    begin    to    shed 
their  feathers.    We  are  too  apt  to  look 
on  time  spent  on  our  Biddlee  getting 
their  "new  clothes"  as  lost,  not  giving 
due  credit  to  them  for  the  long  months 
df  faithful  service  given  in  filling  the 
•gg  iMisket  and  hatching  and  rearing 
our    young     birds.       In     consequence 
wlien  eggs  grow   scarce  we  call   Into 
use  the  hatchet,  and  not  Infrequently 
tke  most  useful  members  of  otir  flocks 
lose  their  heads  because  of  the  ragged 
eondltloB. 


he  standard  weights  are:  Cock,  2C 
lunds;  cockerel,  18  pounds:  hen.  16 
pounds:  pullet,  12  pounds.  Disqualify- 
ing weights:  Cock  weighing  less  than 
20  pounds:  hen,  less  than  12  pounds. 
The  plumage  Is  pure  white  through- 
out; shanks  and  toe.s.  white  or  pinkish 
white;  eyes,  hazel;  head,  rich  red. 
changeable  to  bluish  white. 

Sliver   Plymonth    Rock. 

The  Silver  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  new 
breed  which  bids  fair  to  win  great 
popularity.  It  has  taken  a  number  of 
years  to  develop  this  beautiful  variety, 
which  greatly  resembles  the  Sliver  Wy- 
andotte. excei)t  In  the  longer  back  and 
lees  blocky  shape  which  differentiate 
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sad   Povltrr. 

The  farmer  has  a  real  grlerance 
agftlnst  the  poultry  fancier  In  that  he 
bat  done  all  of  bis  crossing  and  i|i- 
toMding  of  fathers,  daughten.  undla 


the  Plymouth  Rock  from  the  Wyan- 
dotte. The  cock  bird  herewith  Illus- 
trated was  a  prize  winner  at  the  last 
poultry  show  In  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York  city.  He  is  owned  by 
an  Osslnlng  (N.  Y.)  breeder. 


A  BZiAOK  OBPINaTOH. 

ly  in  the  winter  time,  when  eggs  are 
scarce,  a  fowl  that  could  stand  a  hot 
or  cold  climate,  a  hardy  fowl,  one  to 
mature  early,  handsome  in  appearance, 
and  also  a  tine  table  fowl,  with  a  good, 
flue  grain  of  meat  So  It  was  in  1876 
that  Mr.  Cook  started  out  to  produce 
a  fowl  with  the  above  qualities.  In 
this  he  was  successful. 

The  fact  tliat  the  Buff  Orpington  Is 
most  popular  here  has  given  rise  to 
the  Impression  that  there  are  very  few 
of  the  other  vai  ties  bred  In  this 
country.  This  Is  a  mistake.  The  Sin- 
gle Comb  Black  was  the  first  OrplQg- 
ton  produced,  and  It  was  this  bird 
which  won  popularity  for  the  varia- 
tions of  the  breed  which  followed. 
Tens  of  thotisands  of  them  are  now 
raised  In  tb.'  United  States,  and  there 
are  those  who  declare  that  they  will 
give  the  BulTs  a  hard  race  for  the  pre- 
miership. All  varieties  of  the  Orping- 
tons are  bred  with  either  single  or  rose 
combs. 


A  GOOD  FOOD  HOPPBB. 

the  requlremeuts  of  the  everyday  fen- 
der l.'<  halle  :  as  a  boon.  Most  poultry- 
men  are  kept  pretty  busy  attending  te 
theU*  pets  and  are  willing  to  try  any- 
thing which  makes  for  time  saving. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
very  simple  three  compartment  food 
hopper  made  from  biscuit  boxes.  Six 
boxes  will  make  five  hoppers.  The 
method  of  construction  Is  obvious,  if 
the  Illustration  is  closely  observed  wllto 
especial  reference  to  the  dotted  lines. 


The   Ancoaa   Fo^rla. 

The  Ancouas  are  a  newer  breed  than 
the  Leghorns,  and.  while  the  same  In 
shape,  they  are  a  trifle  larger  and  will 
develop  in  a  little  shorter  time. 

They  are  prolific  layers  of  large 
white  egffs.  and  we  have  never  yet  had 
one  the  least  bit  broody. 

Their  beautiful  black  and  white  mot- 
tled coats.  Iar;::e  combs  and  yellow  legs 
give  them  a  striking  appearance,  and 
they  are  well  worthy  of  all  praise. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  originated 
by  cros-.-^iug  Black  Mlnorcas  aud  White 
Leghorns,  and.  while  they  resemble  the 
Leghorn  family  mostly,  they  stlll.have 
some  of  the  Minorca  characteristics. 


Bad    Habit*   la    Poaltrr   Cmltara. 

There  are  a  few  bad  habits  in  poultry 
culture.  Among  those  none  are  so  in- 
jurious as  lack  of  exercise,  overfeed- 
ing, overcrowding  and  the  presence  of 
Insect  vermin,  says  the  Feather.  The 
union  of  these  four  destroys  many  that 
might  otherwise  be  prosperous  flocks, 
and  this  can  be  traced  to  either  the 
Ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  attendant 
Either  or  all  should  be  blamed  upo* 
the  caretaker.  In  this  day  of  poultry 
enlightenment  no  one  can  present  s 
reasonable  excuse  for  Ignorance,  ai 
there  cannot  be  any  possible  exj 
offered  for  carelessness  or  negU 


Delartnv    Palleta*    Mati 

Tou  can  keep  pullets  bad 
ing  by  moving  them  from 
another  as  soon  as  they  sboi 
ly    reddening    combs.     A 
who  wants  to  get   large 
Barred  Rock  pullets  foUoi 
each  season,   with  the  rest 
holds  them  back  an  avert 
a  month,  he  thinks,  and 
begin  to  lay  they  lay  lar| 
do  small  pullets  and  k< 
ftt  the  laying. 
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THtC    COUNTKY    JOURNAL. 


PORTABLE   HOG   HOUSES. 


^u    Enmj     Matter    to    Pnt    Then    In    • 
Kew     Ii<t«'nliun. 

A  handy  portable  lioi:  house  In  use 
tt  t!it'  Minilaun  »'xp<»riinf^nt  station  is 
described  In  Onaigf*  .liuM  Farmer  as 
follows: 

These  houses  have  !»etMi  In  use  for 
more  than  two  utoiiths.  miiM  thM  i(|ea  Is 
•U'h  a  praiti'iil  one  anil  tiip  ij.ilay  so 
Hauill  that  we  givf*  our  exat-t  plan  for 
huiMliiR 

It  tuiuht  be  stated  richt  here  that 
the   materia!    f'»r    tlie    roof     ends     md 


no.  i-plajfomm  fob  moo  house. 

tloor   of   the    imti   hoiisp    was   ordinary 

1  l>y  .')  toiiU'ieil  and  ^roiived  flooritiR, 
whhh  eost  ns  at  the  rate  of  $2:$  per 
tbuusuhd  Tlie  other  mattiial  us^d 
was  th»'  onlinary  2  by  4  scautllnR. 
whirh  cost  *!'>  per  th()nsan<l  Kiist 
II,;.  kH  »  platti.nn  «i  by  •»  f'^el,  with  four 

2  I'V  4  pi.-<e>^  -■ip|»i>rtiii>;  it  and  nmninj 
the  entiif    itMnili    ;iS   -l;iils      The   pi 
foriu  will  fl|.;.iai-  as  'II   I'lR    1 

Next  a  •_'  !>•  I  IS  <uppuitcd  fotir  and 
a  half  (♦■••t  il.Mve  the  .  i-iiter  of  the 
platf  •rrii.  with  its  lf)im  way  Duuiing 
the  satue  (|ir«'i  tion  as  the  "J  by  4  skid>» 
su|»poftlim  tl,.'  fliMir  Now  he^in  to 
iiai!  thi-  bo  ids  that  are  to  make  the 
sliinfiiiir  lodf  rii  tlie  epjje  of  t!ie  plat 
form  :»nd  m1-  .  to  the  2  b.\  4  sujiported 
hbove  th*-  toot  It  will  not  bn  \v  ' 
beture    tilt-    -hinting    roof    boards    " 


insitie  ol  oi.i'  >:  '.he  liouses.  we  have  a  j 
snug,  conil'ortalde  and  warm  winter  , 
house.  With  these  indivi'-  il  hou  es  i 
it  IS  u  very  easy  matter,  with  the  us«  ' 
of  a  horse,  to  draw  the  house  to  an  | 
entirely  new.  clean  and  dry  location.       j 

Farm    Drevitiea. 

Anybody   w  ii  >  lau  t..ive  a  team  can 
'  spread  niannre  willj  a  sprea<ler. 

Ifs  easy  lo  put  oil'  'he  shut  jobs  till 
another  day.  but  it  never  pays. 
i      Down  lU   Alabama  l.iey  «et   the  best 
return'^    iiv    '^owiuK    iheir    oats    in    No 
vembcr 

Keep  the  water  trom  lodniu«  in  the 
road       1  hat's    the    secret    of    the    road 

l»ont  throw  away  the  wood  ashes 
Thev  ;r.'  valu.il.ie  for  th  •  .awu,  garden 
or  oiiliard 

V.A  the  manure  ui-on  tlie  ;;round  as 
fast  u*  It  MciuHiUlates  Yo'i  may  have 
souif  iron  !■■  Uoiujr  th>  dnriiiu  the 
coldest  we.iiiei  'iut  ii.o-i  oi  the  year 
It  can  be  uone  with  a  spreader 

WnterliiK   FowIh   In    Winter. 

It   IS  «..th'   ,     'I'   -'i|  l'.\    'ie>-!)   water 

to  poulny  \\:,e:.  tlie  wi  :.tl.ei   i-^  severe 

■y   'o.il    as  \.i/  w:.ier  •iee:es  and  ''an 

no!     ',e    used      Laithei  v, ;  re    fount  I'ns 

are  o!'.ei;  ir;.)'..*'!)   •  v  i.xpii.sijn   duriuu 

Ireezir.   ;iiid     i..-    .i,  v  <  i,i.\  eii.ent  n.eth 

i)d  ol   piovnliie-'  \\:.U!    ;■<  with   the  aid 

of   WOOdcl.   t.    >U;.Mi>     All  '  b;>  S'  ;:.d 

ed  umI  ke;  t  ■  can  w  \\\  e.i^e  l  <  iiw/l 
fjeezinti  soiiH'  |.  iii.trynien  idopt  the 
pl.n  ol  wattrn:  ilieii-  lowl-  three 
tiUies  a  <lay  t.^  r:  tepid  water  u:.d  th" 
b:rds   soon    li«ii.;i..'    a*-  im-d    to   ilie 

practice      In  ii.t-  .  :  Idy    ate:     i!.!-    he  i 
have  hiii-hel  (irini.:!;  •;  ' '.••  tioi;    hs  are 
rii.l  t  cd.  placed  on  c;.«!    ait  of  the  way 
jiiid  u.seil  onlv   when  the  next  wateiing 
of  the  flo<  1;  o<  <  tirs. 


HARDY   PLUMS. 


•   if«w 


The  burninj;  of  leaves  in  the  fall  or 
spring  is  a  vi  >iation  if  one  of  nature's 
e:*onomie  laws  in  that  she  Intended 
tlieiii  lo  S(»-ve  as  a  winter  protection 
for  lier  teu''  r  ihi  ^s  jinil  for  a  mulch 
and  fertili/-*'"  after  t'ey  have  fultiih'd 
this  first  purptsc.  In  any  case  the 
leaves  should  be  save!,  as  tliey  con- 
tain elements  that  the  soil  greatly 
needs. 


Varietlea     lieconinifnilrd     by 
I-.  !ikIii»«1    tipower. 

The  plum  crop  of  liXiO  was  an  ex- 
ceptional one  in  many  ways.  It  was 
a  sii:all  crop,  lor  one  thing  The  win- 
ter of  ISi'f.'e'Mi  was  a  trymg  one  for 
j.il  truit  iMi's  and  >n)all  fruits,  tha 
warm  weather  ot  midwmtei-  causing 
the  buds  to  vtart  onl.  to  l»e  killed  lat- 
er i.v  the  severe  cold  weather  of  the 
season,  says  a  Vermont  fruit  grower 
II.  .New  Eiig.and  Homestead  While 
these  (ond;t.ons  i,ronglif  us  the  small- 
est 'Top  of  piums  we  have  harvested 
tor  jnai.y  years  It  also  brou>.dit  us  in- 
format.on  'oncerning  the  luirdiness  of 
trin»  nud>  tliat  sliouid  prove  of  value 
In  the  futr.r<- 

The    llarillneMii    o»    Fralt    Bnd*. 

For  ;!i<tan(e  I  grow  some  fifty 
vuiii'iiev  of  plums— K>:r,)pean.  Japan 
and  lapan  'lo  ,^es-  and  all  these  went 
into  winter  quarters  with  a  good  show- 
ing of  frtiit  buds  lint  very  few  of 
them  blossomed  in  the  spring.  Such 
old  varieties  as  Lombird  and  Brad- 
shaw  were  nearly  all  killed.  Burbank 
was  a  total  failure;  .V'lundance  and 
Red  Fum-  n«'arly  so.  This  was  some- 
thing of  a  snrpri  h».  as  heretofore  Bur- 
bank  has  been  hardier  in  bud  than 
Abundance.  Chabot  and  America 
came  through  with  apparently  every 
bud  alive  and  every  tree  loaded  to  Ita 
lindt. 

.MuMt    Vnliinlili*   SortM. 

Tie  riial  )t,  or  Ch  se.  as  called  by 
some.  i.<  a  very  valuable  sort,  pr.nluc- 
Ing  each  season  la-ge  crops  of  large, 
hanil-iome.  long  keeping  plums  of  ex- 
celli'iit  quality.  They  keep  the  longest 
In  perfect  I  iiidition  of  any  plum  I  am 
ac<pn»in:''d  with.  Ain«'ri(a  is  another 
first  <  hes  plinn  of  "Btu-bank  make."  I 
can  most  heartily  recommend  Red 
June.  Chabot  and  AmerUa.  (^limax  Is 
a  large,  early  and  Iteautiful  plum,  but 
rots  badly  as  soon  or  often  before  It 
ripens.  The  off  year  has  given  the 
trees  a  luwh  ne<'ded  rest,  and  they  ara 
now  loaded  with  fruit  buds  for  1U07. 

FARM    IRRIGATION. 


enreen  Inches  d»M»p  inside,  and  the  RSte 
wl:ich  is  made  to  lit  this  opening  con- 
sists of  two  thicknesses  of  one  Inch 
boards.  I'he  upper  part  of  the  gata 
stem  is  a  round  stetd  rod  threaded  and 
tl.e  low(=r  part  a  piece  of  band  steel 
\A  eldiMl  to  the  rod.  This  flat  portion  Is 
Imbedded  between  the  Itoards  of  the 
g;>.  le  and  fastened  with  bolts.  The 
gate  Is  operated  by  means  of  a  cast 
iron  hriid  wheel,  held  in  place  by  two 
cross  timber-;,  which  in  turn  are  sup- 
ported bv  posts  resting  on  the  box. 
The  special  nut.  attached  to  a  chain 
ami  ocked.  prevents  the  gate  from 
being  raised  iie;on  I  a  flx<'d  point,  yet 
It  d(i"s  i:  )t  prevent  the  i:'.te  from  be- 
ing partia;!y  or  wholly  'losed. 


renlliurr    Experlenc*. 

Some  teiiili/er  experiments  at  tha 
West  Virginia  station  on  a  clay  loam 
fa'riy  su-  p'ied  with  fertilizing  constit- 
Tients  >how  that  the  crops,  which  in- 
c":uded  wheat  rye  clover,  corn  and 
cowpeas.  were  uniformly  Increased  by 
applications  of  phosphoric  acid.  Tha 
ou!y  case  in  which  ni'rogen  was  bene- 
ficla'  was  in  'h'*  form  of  nitrate  of 
sodj  applied  is  a  -spring  toj)  dressing 
on  rye  I'o'ash  'n  f  )rin  of  sulphate 
was  of  ittle  or  mo  value  and  a  mix- 
ture of  potash  and  nitrogen  „'ave  like 
res:    s     Tli;*   'ndications   are   that   the 

toe;  of  available  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  §  *;,  is  sow. 

Grovrn    on    Dairy    Byiirodacta. 

Sor.^e  Ireiich  far!:ii"^  i:row  their 
pig"!  slowly  for  soveri'  n.onth^  and 
(hen  ♦"att  •:>  f':em  quickly.  Thi^  pre- 
vails among  the  sm-P  f  rmers.  many 
of  whom  use  no  gr,\in  except  dir'rig 
the  last  two  months,  the  pig-  lieing 
;'rown  on  dairy  byproducts  and  kltehca 
flops. 


rUi.   11 -IN  COURSE  OK  uriLUlNO. 

aupport  the  -j  by  4  at  the  t  »p.  and  the 

false    supports    may    be    knocked    out. 

The    hog    house    jiartly    built     may    l>e 

seen  in  Kig  2     Afti-r  the  roof  is  nailed 

on   completely    then   <■  >nie   the   ends   ol 

the    house       \.e    nrst    fit    in    pieces   of 

2  by  4  under  the  roof  and   resting  on 

the  floor.     One  of  the-^e  uiay  be  seen  lu 

Fig.  2.     The  i.uitoins  uf  these  are  toe 

DHile^l  to  the  lbK>r  and  the  tops  nailed 

Be<-nrely  down    through   the   roof.     To 

these    2    by     I  s    the    end    boards    are 

nailed.     The  ends  of  the  house  should 

lie  80   inserted    that    the  ro  »f   proJe<ts 

an  Inch  or  so  be\.>iid.   to   [>re\ent  the 

rain   n-aking  tlirough   in   wet  we.itlnT 

111  one  of  the  eiHls  the  door  is  made. 
A  sw  Hiring  d-ior.  a«  in  I''g.  3.  Is  fitted 
to  the  opening,  and  the  hinges,  whl^h 
are  at  the  l'»|i.  are  simply  loops  of 
wire.  This  wire  nms  through  holes 
bore«1  above  the  door  and  also  through 
two  holes  tlirough  the  top  of  the  door, 
the  Idea  being  to  have  the  door  swinff 
alther  In  or  oiit.  according  to  tha  will 
of  the  hog 

Two  round  openluLfs  are  placed,  one 
lo  either   end   of   tlie    house    near  the 


An  ab»mdanc<'  of  fresh  water  and 
salt  sh  >uld  l»e  provided  for  all  of  the 
farm  animals,  i  he  fact  thai  cows  and 
hogs  will  drink  filthy  water  should  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  they  prefer  this 
to  that  whii!i  is  fresh  and  clean.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  observathm  that  the  ani- 
mals mentionel  will  drink  the  best 
water  they  can  get.  but  that  they  will 
drink  dirty  water  when  they  can  get 
no  other. 


Convenient    Type    *»f    Heiid    Gate    For 
Private   Ditch. 

E:ch  farmer  needs  n  head  gate  to 
com  •  ol  the  flow  from  the  main  or 
brr-nch  ennal  into  his  private  ditch. 
This    head    gate   should    meet    the    re- 


While  they  now  and  then  commit 
depredations  In  the  poultry  yards, 
bawl:-  and  owls  are  rightly  classed  as 
bene:  tors  rather  than  enennes  of  the 
horti»tdturl:t.  farmer  and  gardener. 
The  good  these  bins  do  as  destroyers 
of  mice,  rats,  gophers  and  rabbits  more 
than  <»hsets  their  sins  in  the  manner 
mentioned.  Everytldng  should  be  done, 
therefore,  to  protect  these  silent,  abarp 
eyed  feathered  friends. 


TAHien  t'e  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments granted  railroad  cumpanies  their 
rights  of  way  they  shouhl  have  done 
so  only  on  receiving  a  pledge  from  the 
companies  to  furnish  «'ars  sutficient  to 
carry  to  market  all  the  produce  raised 
In  territory  tributary  to  their  respec- 
tive lines.  Shippers  of  perishable  prod- 
uce all  over  the  country  will  this  year 
lose  thousands  of  dollars  becatise  of  a 
failure  of  transportation  companies  to 
do  this  very  thing. 


Pr«ilesso:-   Holden.    who   Is  the   Apos- 
tle   raid    of    the    -seel    corn    gospel* 
propagand:;.    is    ereii.ted    with    an    in 
creair  e  of  "jri.ti  (MHM»  busiiels  in  the  Iowa 
corn  crop  as  tue  residt  of  the  seed  corn 
>IM'ci:i!    exiti:'sio!i    wlii<d»    he    and    his 
heliers  have  conducted  throughout  the 
state     diu-in  :     the     past     two     years. 
WhiU'    111*    result    is   trtUy    marvelous, 
it  ini'i<- 1  cs  in  a  very  simple  wsiy  what 
a   vasi    field   for  Improvement  there  is 
along  the  line  of  a;rictdtural  methoHs 
and  at  the  s;une  time  how   much  can 
b'  acompli  he<l  by  the  application  of 
lutein  e!»ce  and  coinmon  sense  to  tha 
work  one  has  In  Imnd. 


Three  years  ag »  last  spring  a  friend 
of  the  writer  se«Mneil  a  package  of 
hand  sorted  and  teste<l  thoriMighbred 
Reid's  y«dlow  dent  corn  from  the  state 
experiment  station  Kaeh  fall  sitice 
that  lime  he  has  seledeil  the  earli<»st 
mattnlng  ears,  with  the  result  that  last 
fall  his  wh  >e  field  mattired  In  «ood 
season  and  yiel  'ed  c  oso  to  1<M»  bushels 
to  the  acre.  lie  tells  us  that  next 
spring  he  will  plant  thirty  instead  of 
ten  aci-i's.  TIi.t  •  i;  n  >t  m'y  more 
money  but  a  great  deal  more  satlsfae- 
tion  in  raising  a  imp  ,t\'  this  kind  than 
there  is  in  g  ,)wing  s«'ri'b  corn  which 
yields  forty  bushels  per  acre. 


no.   Ill -A   MOVABI-E  BTRUCTUBX. 

fWlll  accomrri'.''  itp  fri  ;n     wo  ta  film  hoa» 

according  to  size  ] 

peak  of  the  roof  These  ventilating 
holes  are  al>out  six  Inches  across  and 
are  controlled  by  swinging  blocks,  fas- 
tened sntfii  iently  stiff  su  as  to  stay 
wherever  turtied.  The  hog  house  eom 
plete.  showing  swinging  door  and  ven- 
tilator hole,  vill  ap.eai  a<  In  F'ig.  3 
Now.  .'f  AD  armful  of  straw  be  placed 


For  all  sparsely  settled  niral  and 
urban  pre»'incts  the  newfangUnl  voting 
machine  is  In  abotit  the  same  clasa 
with  the  automobile  for  a  man  draw- 
ing $2  a  day— mighty  nice  thing  to 
have,  but  rather  expensive.  The  cause 
of  patriotism  and  goo<l  citizenship 
would  be  far  better  conserved  if  the 
money  re<|ulred  to  purchase  these  ma 
chines  were  devoted  to  Improving  tha 
county  roads.  It  is  an  exceptional  lo- 
cality that  Is  not  In  greater  need  of 
t>etter  wheeling  than  it  Is  of  a  more 
rapid  and  accurate  method  of  voting. 


uatkkal  head  oatb. 

quir^nients  of  bitth  the  canal  company 
and  the  farmer       Tlie  interests  of  the 
company  <l<Mnand  tliat  it  shall  be  water 
tight  w  lien  rlused    lai'ge  enough  to  ad 
mit    the   neressary    How    and   so   made 
that  It  <aun  )t  be  raised  above  a  given 
height      The  farmer  is  likewise  Inter- 
ested In  having  u  stibstantial  head  gata 
of  .imple  size,   but   in  addition   he  de- 
sires It   to  l»e  designed  in  such  a  way 
that   he  cjHi.   when  lie  'hooses,  close  It 
partly   or   ultoirether.     The  head   gata 
tt    placed    at    the    edge    of    the   canal, 
and  either  a   wooden  box  or  pipe  con- 
veys the  water  under  the  embankment 
of  tha  canal      When  a  wooden  pipe  la 
used    a   convenit'nt   type  of  head  gate, 
as    described    by    S.     Fortier.    Is    that 
shown  in  tl      eut.     The  box.  as  shown, 
is  about  twenlv  imdies  wide  and  aav- 


A.  natural  history  student  of  consid- 
erable note  refers  to  tlie  poison  Ivy  aa 
a  spiral  climber  on  trees  and  other  sup- 
ports. We  do  not  re<'all  an  Insiam-a 
covering  a  cond  'er  ible  period  of  year* 
in  which  the  jiois  »n  Ivy  followed  tha 
above  habit.  It  Is  a  sl(»veidy  sprawler 
and  n  >t  a  gra<efid  iiimber  like  tha 
five  leaved  Virgi  da  ere;  per  and  other 
vines  which  might  be  name<i. 


Stand'itr.    Ircdx    Verwud    Seraba. 

Wher««»e4-  any  mie  acceeds  with 
barnyard  f  >  ,  !*<  they  would  grow  rh  h 
from  stanilard  bretl  poultry.  Just  try 
it.  tho^e  o'  y  m  who  are  <lolng  well 
enon.li  w  lii  the  ckipmioii  kinds,  and 
see  what  a  di  Tereine  there  will  be  ba- 
tween  l."<t  c  -  per  hen  from  each  heu 
and  sceiiiy  ir  ei-  !iry  from  tha  old 
kind,  savs  the  Feather. 


If  you  ha', e  n  >t  a'ready  done  so,  dis- 
pose of  all  fowl.s.  yomig  and  old,  not 
Inteni'ed  to  be  kept  tmtil  another  year. 

Surphis  cocke'-e|s  iin*  retained  until 
wlnt  •  •»;•  !»•  ■  ■:  '  "I  t'e«y  should  h0 
)  weighing  uoout  fit*  to  six  pounda. 


I 
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THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


A  few  of  Those  Who  Have  Purchased  and  Are  Breeding  \ 
from  my  Thorough  Bred  Homers ; 


Mr.  A.  J.  Heller,  of  513  North  9th  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  a  pair  of  thorough  bred,  blue  barred  Homers  from  my 
stock.  Mr.  Heller  is  just  a  starter  and  has  the  intention  securing 
more  from  time  to  time  as  he  completes  his  building.  He  will 
simply  raise  squabs  for  his  own  table. 

Mr.  Alfred  George,  of  817  Cedar  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
bought  two  pairs  of  my  blue  barred  Homers  and  will  breed  for  his 
table  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Rabert,  of  Rising  Sun,  Pa.,  has  a  fine  loft  of  thor- 
ough bred  Homers  which  he  secured  from  my  stock.  Mr.  Rabert 
is  well  pleased  with  the  results  he  is  obtaining. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Rausch,  of  17  North  3rd  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
procured  three  pairs  and  is  breeding  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Welsch,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  is  a  heavy  squab  breeder  of 
fine  Homer  birds  which  he  secured  from  my  lofts. 


The  accompanying  cut  is  a  reproduction  of  a  comer  of  one  of 
my  lofts,  showing  a  few  selected  thorough  bred,  blue  barred 
Homers.     Address  all  commuincations  to 


\ 


SUCCESS  WITH  POULTRY. 


E.  E.  KNITTLE,  AUentown,  Pa.  \ 


CUT  GREEN^ONE. 


It   ¥■   Liiqoeiitionably   tke   Most   Vals 
able  Food   Uned  For  Poultry. 

r.  isn't  hard  to  s^ee  <,hy  fresh  cut 
green  bone  haa  given  such  phenomenal- 
ly successful  results  to  poultry  rais- 
ers the  wor»d  over,  says  a  writer  In 
Western  Poultry  Journal. 

It  simply  is  the  most  available  food 
product  that  has  yet  been  discovered 
to  supply  fowls  with  the  elements  most 
difflcult  to  get  from  grain  and  most 
needed— to  make  bone,  to  make  mus- 
cle, to  make  feathers,  to  make  eggs,  to 
maintain  health,  vigor  and  vitality. 

That's  why  green  bone  doubles  the 
•gg  yield. 

It  contains  more  than  four  tlmea  the 
•gg  producing  value  of  grain. 

Thai's  why  green  bone  makes  eggs 
more  fertile. 

It  tones  up  the  entire  system  and 
fills  the  head  of  the  flock  with  vim 
and  vitality. 

That's  why  green  bone  makes  stron- 
ger, livelier  chicks  at  hatching. 

Bone  fed  hens  lay  eggs  with  life 
and  vitality  in  them. 

Thafs  why  green  bone  developa 
earlier  broilers  and  earlier  layers. 

It  promotes  growth  and  the  develop- 
ment of  bone  and  muscle  by  provldin 
a  undant    material    for    making    be 
and  muscle. 

That's  why  green  bone  mak 
market  fowls. 

It  gives  a  good  fram^^^^^^favier 
with  and  helps  lay  o»2 


and  aunts  without  any  regard  to  prac- 
tical   utility    says   Farming.      Whether'     Th«  n^  '''*V"*""'- 
the    hens    from     which    he    has    b^en    «f  ?    ?^'!'''T.' '.' '^'' """^^*  ^' ^  ^'•^^^^ 
breellng  were   producing  sixH^egL^    ?L'^:i  '  ^^    .^^'^'^'^,  1^*^^^  "«  ^^  ^^^1*- 

year  or  2i^  made  no  differenced  Is  '  rw  .    ""S^^T^f  ''''  "^^  '^*^  ^""*°^ 
•-  -  uiiierence.      His  ,  Cook  In  England.    Some  ten  years  prl- 


^^tn  fias  h:>eri  to  breed  out  a  foul 
^B^'^PBl^^  '>r  two  or  to  create  a  bet- 
flight  feathi^^^es  of  a  better  tint  at  a 
ter  comb  or^B^erything  el.se.  The  re- 
sacrlflce  of  el^ken  a  farmer  goes  Into 
suit  is  that  wlBuy  thoroughbreds  with 
the  market  to  blR>ocket  ready  and  wIII- 
hls  money  in  his  j^best  stock  he  not  on- 
Ing  to  pay  for  th^kuallties  he  ^bes  not 
Fy  often  pays  for  (M»ays  a  premium  for 
need,  but  actually  Sbeen  obtained  at  a 
something  tl;at  has  l^ualltles  which  he 
sacrifice  of  the  very  ^^  few  men.  how- 
does  nee<1.  Tliere  are  <^"ed  stock  that 
ever,  raising  thoroughl 
la  "bred  to  lay"  or 
ket  demands,   an 

that  should  be  p 

those  are  the  men 


or  to  the  origination  of  the  first  Or- 
pington, in  l.SHd.  Mr.  Cook  saw  that 
there  was  rooni  for  i|^  new  fowl  which 
would  lay  a  great  many  eggs,  especlal- 


1  ir^w  Rale«  the  Violation  of  Wliloft 
Lead*   to   C'ertaiu    Fallare. 

To  have  success  In  the  poultry  bosl- 
oeaa  tha   flock   must   be  kept  health/. 
I  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  keep- 
ing   them    in    good    condition,    says   a 
writer  In  American  Poultry  Journal: 

Keep  the  poultry  house  warm  and 
dry,  for  damp  poultry  houses  ara 
breeding  houses  for  disease. 

Scald  out  the  drinking  vessela  every 
few  days  and  keep  them  as  claan  aa 
possible. 

The  hens  should  always  have  a  dust 

bath  handy,  winter  and  summer.     Thla 

win  help  keep  the  fowls  free  from  Ilea. 

A  little  salt  and  pepper  mixed  with 

the  mash  Is  good  for  the  hens. 

An  unsuspected  draft  striking  tha 
fowls  at  night  while  on  the  perches  la 
responsible  for  nu\ny  a  case  of  cold 
In  the  head  and  incipient  roup.  Stop 
up  the  cracks  in  the  henhouse. 

A  variety  of  food  will  help  to  keep 
the  hens  healthy  and  will  also  be  good 
for  the  c^s  production. 

The  great  factors  In  winter  produc- 
tion of  eggs  are  cut  bone  or  meat 
green  ioDd  in  some  shape,  clovar  or 
roots  and  exercise. 

Forcin?,'  t-g  production  Is  a  danger 
ous  practice  if  the  flock  Is  a  good  ona. 
Keep  them  In  good  condition,  and  they 
will  do  their  part. 

Change  the  food  for  a  day  or  two  If 
the  fov.-ls  have  bowel  disease.  Half 
of  the  troubles  of  this  kind  can  ba 
traced  to  a  lack  of  sharp,  hard  grit. 

The  best  <  audition  powder  for  tha 
poultry  consists  of  clean  quartera,  good 
food  and  pure  water. 


Hod: (•mode   Feeder. 

Now  that  there  Is  such  a  craze  for 
the  feeding  of  poultry  from  hoppers 
.vith  the  respltant  saving  of  time  and 
labor,  any  device  which  seems  to  meet 
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Whit 

The  white 
l>e  a  native 
turkeys  as 
standard 
a  larger 
than 
lai 


Ircuized. 


Holland  Torltey. 

olland  turkey  Is  sai^to 
f  Holland.   This  bjre^  of 
'flescrlbed  l«y  the  American 
?  perfection  Is  far  and  away 
/nd  much  iiuire  beautiful  fowl 
common  white  turkey  of  Hol- 


That's    why 
combs,    brlgl 
aga. 


It 


to  start 
rvy  flesh. 
3ne    makes    red 
'and  glossy   plum- 


The  standard  weights  are:  Cock,  26 
)unds;   cockerel,    IS  pounds:   hen,    16 1 
^pounds:  pullet.  12  pounds.    Disqualify- ' 
lug  weights:  Cock  weighing  less  than 
20  pounds;  hen,   less  than   12  pounds. 
The   plumage   Is   pure    white   through- 
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A  BliAOK  OBPIMOTON. 

ly  In  the   winter  time,   when  eggs  are 
scarce,  a  fowl  that  could  stand  a  hot 

.  „_     or  cold   climate,  a  h.irdy  fowl,  one  to 

out;  shanks  and  toes,  white  or  pinkish;  mature  early,  handsome  in  appearance, 
white;    eyes,    hazel;    head,    rich    red,    and  also  a  tine  table  fowl,  with  a  good. 


changeable  to  bluish  white. 


>ne  to  the  entire  system 
^hat  nothing  else  wllL 


The   Moltinc   Period. 

'The  best  care  should  be  taken  of  our 
fowls  to  keep  them  In  good  condition 
during   the   trying   period   of   molting. 
It  Is  a  great  drain  upon  their  vitality 
to  grow  a  new  coat  of  plumage.     Too 
often  the  needs  of  our  fowls  are  total- 
ly  Ignored   during   this   really   critical 
season  bei-auae  they  have  dropped  off 
In   errg  yield,    says   American    Poultry 
Journal.      It    Is    best    to    select    such 
fowls   from   one's   flo<k   as   you   desire 
to  retain  for  breeding  and  market  tha 
balance    l>efore    they    begin    to    shed 
their  feathers.     We  are  too  apt  to  look 
on  time  spent  on  our  Biddies  getting 
their  "new  clothes"  as  lost,  not  giving 
due  credit  to  them  for  the  long  montha 
j»f  faithful  service  given  in  filling  the 
egg  basket  and   hatching  and  rearing 
our    young     birds.       In     consequence 
when   eggs   grow   scarce  we  call    into 
use  the  hatchet  and  not  Infrequently 
the  most  useful  members  of  our  flocka 
lose  their  heada  becauae  of  the  ragged 
condition. 


Sliver    Ply  month    Rctck. 

The  Silver  Plymouth  Rock  Is  a  new 
breed  which  bids  fair  to  win  great  i 
popularity.  It  has  taken  a  number  of  ! 
years  to  develop  this  beautiful  variety.  I 
which  greatly  resembles  the  Silver  Wy-  ' 
andotte,  excer>t  In  the  longer  back  and  , 
less   blocky  shape   which  differentiate  I 


./ 


rmraiera   and    Ponltrr. 

The  farmer  has  a  real  grlevanca 
against  the  poultry  fancier  In  that  ha 
has  done  all  of  his  crossing  and  In- 
breeding of  fathers,  daughtera,  un^Oa 


the  Plymouth  Rock  from  the  Wyan- 
dotte. The  cock  bird  herewith  illus- 
trated was  u  prize  winner  at  tlie  last 
poultry  show  In  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York  city.  He  Is  owned  by 
an  Osaining  (N.  Y.)  breeder. 


line  grain  of  meat.  So  It  was  In  1876 
that  Mr.  Cook  started  out  to  produce 
a  fowl  with  the  above  qualities.  In 
this  he  was  successful. 

The  fact  that  the  Buff  Orpington  la 
most  popular  here  has  given  rise  to 
the  Impression  that  there  are  very  few 
of  the  other  vai  ies  bred  In  this 
country.  This  Is  a  mistake.  The  Sin- 
gle Comb  Black  was  the  first  Orping- 
ton produced,  and  It  was  this  bird 
which  won  popularity  for  the  varia- 
tions of  the  breed  which  followed. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  them  are  now 
raised  In  tlu  United  States,  and  thera 
are  those  who  declare  that  they  will 
give  the  Buffs  a  hard  race  for  the  pre- 
miership. All  varieties  of  the  Orping- 
tons are  bred  with  either  single  or  rose 
combs. 


A  oooD  Food  hoppbr. 
the  re»iulrenient8  of  the  everyday  fan- 
cier is  haile  :  as  a  boon.  .Most  poultry- 
men  are  kept  pretty  bu.sy  attending  to 
their  pets  and  are  willing  to  try  any- 
thing which  makes  for  time  saving. 
The  accomi>anying  illustration  shows  a 
very  simple  three  compartment  food 
hopper  made  from  biscuit  boxes.  Six 
boxes  will  make  five  hoppers.  Tha 
method  of  constnictlon  Is  obvious,  if 
the  lUu.stration  is  closely  observed  with 
especial  reference  to  the  dotted  linea. 


The   Anoona    Fovrls. 

The  Anconas  are  a  newer  breed  than 
the  Leghorns,  and,  while  the  same  In 
shape,  they  are  a  trifle  larger  and  will 
develop  In  a  little  shorter  time. 

They  are  prolific  layers  of  large 
white  eggs,  and  we  have  never  yet  had 
one  the  least  bit  broody. 

Their  beautiful  black  and  white  mot- 
tled coats,  lar'.e  combs  and  yellow  legs 
give  them  a  striking  appearance,  and 
they  are  well  worthy  of  all  praise. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  originated 
by  croi-sing  Black  Mlnorcas  and  White 
I.«ghorns.  and,  while  they  resemble  the 
I.«ghoru  family  mostly,  they  still  have 
aome  of  the  Minorca  characteristics. 


Bad    Hnhlta   In    Ponltrr    Cvltnra. 

There  are  a  few  bad  habits  In  poultry 
culture.  Among  those  none  are  so  in- 
jurious as  lack  of  exercise,  overfeed- 
ing, overcrowding  and  the  presence  o< 
Insect  vermin,  says  the  Feather.  Tha 
union  of  these  four  destroys  many  that 
might  otherwise  be  prosperous  flocka, 
and  this  can  be  traced  to  either  tha 
Ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  attendant 
Either  or  all  should  be  blamed  upon 
the  caretaker.  In  this  day  of  poultry 
anllghtenment  no  one  can  preaent  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  Ignorance,  aj 
there  cannot  be  any  possible  ex< 
affered  for  carelessness  or  neglect 


Delaylns    Pnlleta*    Matni 

You  can  keep  pullets  bad 
tag  by  moving  them  from  on« 
another  as  soon  as  they  sho^ 
ly    reddening    comt)a.     A 
who   wants   to   get    large 
Barred  Rock  pullets  foUowj 
aach  season,    with  the   resi 
holds  them  back  an  averaf 
a  month,  he  thinks,  and 
begin  to  lay  they  lay  larj 
do  small  pullets  and  kec 
at  the  laying. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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BIRD  OF  FEASTING. 


*fc«    Tvrkey    For    Thamkairlvlits   mad 
Other   Josfal    Day*. 

By  T.  F.  MOREW,  New  York  city. 
The  bronze  turkey  undoubtedly  holdi 
the  post  of  honor  among  fowls  of  its 
kind.  It  probably  originated  from  a 
cross  between  tlie  wild  and  the  tame 
turkey.  Its  beautiful  rich  plumage 
and  its  size  have  come  from  its  wild 
progenitor.  To  maintain  these  desir- 
able qualltle*  crosses  are  continually 
^ade.  In  this  way  the  mammoth 
size  has  been  gained.  The  standard 
weight  ranges  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
six  pounds,  according  to  age  and  sex. 
Probably  more  of  this  variety  are 
grown  each  year  than  of  all  others. 
They  have  l)een  pnsliefl  on  all  sides, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other*. 


Cabba««   and    Clover   Bloaaaaaa. 

With    a    little   attention    the   farmer 
may  Increase  his  egg  yleki  next  wln- 
Flx  up  an  addition  to  your  chick- 
)p,    though   small,   for  a   scratch 
f  ith  window  and  nests,  and  scal- 
ar on  the  floor.     Suspend  a  cab- 
for  the  "biddlaa"  to  pick  at. 
}bage  cut  flna  a  good  reg- 
^or  them.     About  the  first 
a   chick   Is  protection.     It 
liy   at   a   hawk,   crow   or 
next    is   comfort   or   a 
Ifort.    Protection  and  com- 
rters   should   be  given   it 
[irtues    are    first    to    pick 
scratch.     Supply  means 
these  activities.     There 
iy   of   them,   that   refuse 
|ntt»r.      I    would   not   give 
*^"sX  j'ield  of  the  average 


■^y 


.  ^  ^^^ 
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▲OTJL.T  BBONZS  TURXET 


If  possible,  the  bronze  turkey  has  been 
developed  too  much  In  the  direction  of 
size. 

One  of  the  most  successful  growers 
in  the  country  feeds  the  young  poults 
at  the  start  oatmeal,  broken  wheat  and 
finely    cr:uked    corn;    as    they    grow 
older,    whole    wheat,    hulled    oats   and 
coarser   cracked   corn   and,   still    later, 
whole  grains  of  corn.   When  running  at 
large   they-  are   taupht   to  come   close 
to   the    bams    twice    a   day    for   food. 
Following  these   and    similar   methods 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  maturity  dur- 
ing   an    unfavorable    season   over   300 
turkeys   out   of   about   335   that    were 
hatched. 

Some  growers  crate- fatten  turkeys. 
Just  as  chickens  and  other  poultry  are 
finished  for  market.  Another  plan  is 
to  cram  then-  every  morning  and  even- 
ing and  drive  them  out  to  pasture  dur- 
ing the  day.  Ti»ey  are  crammed  with 
boluses  made  of  barley  meal,  potatoes, 
some  small  cut  greens  and  a  little 
bran.  These  are  dipped  In  milk  and 
pushed  down  the  throat,  enough  be- 
ing fed  In  this  way  to  fill  the  crop. 

In  many  localities  turkey  growing 
has  become  almost  extinct  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  scourge  known  as  black- 
head. This  disease  was  first  noticed 
in  New  England,  but  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  entire  country. 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HQUS 

Why  Shouum  you  come  Here  ror  voupj 

Christma 

Presents 


There  are  few  people  that  are  not  fond  of  M 


le 


> 


rierry  Christiyas 

will  be  all  the  merrier  and  more  pleasantly  remembered  for  years/ to  come  by   anyone  who 


receives  a 


Christmas  P^resent 


of  a  Piano,  Organ,  Pianola,  Mira  Mufeic  Box,  Edison  Phonograph, 

Victor  or  Columbia  Talking/jiachine,  Violin,  Guitar, 

Mandolin,  Banjo  or  a/iy  one  of  our  many 

musical  instruni^nts  and  wares. 


ou   can    mai 
C^hHstmas. 


ge*'tlie   seUciiUli   now-anu-  v^e   will  store  it  free  of  charge  and  deliver  on 


v^e 


KRAMER'S  MtHjsic  House, 


544  Hamilton 

ALLENTOWN, 


t.. 


PENNA. 
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flocli   In  central  Ohio  from   Nov.   1   to 
Feb.   1.     Hens   need  a   rest,   and  they 
take  it.     I  think  the  feeding  of  clover 
leaves  and  blossoms,  over  which  have 
been  poured  hot  water  and  a  (luart  of 
meal  or  ground  oats  and  corn  or  mill 
feed  to  a  two  gallon  bucketful,  a  good 
feed  for  100  hens  in  the  morning,  feed- 
ing   wheat    or    corn    In    the    evening. 
Feed  two  gallons  of  wheat  or  half  a 
bushel  of  parched  corn  on  the  cob  in 
the  evening  to   100  hens.      I   find  the 
clover  ration  helpful  in  egg  production 
with  pure  water,  grit  and  oyster  shell. 
Cabbage  is  a  good  vegetable  for  them. 
Many   farmers  have  come  out  of  the 
winter  with  a  tlock  having  frosted  and 
blackened  coml)s  and  some  that  have 
lost  their  serrations  and  become  smooth 
comijed.     This  U  not  as  it  should  be, 
concludes  a  writer  In  Ohio  Parmer. 


most  plainly  as  a  spottin;:  or  tne 
leaves  and  pods  and  for  this  reason 
has  l>een  known  as  leaf  spot  or  pod 
spot  of  the  pea.  The  Ohio  exper  iuent 
station  appears  to  have  ileter.ilned 
that  the  blight  U  chiefly  due  ^  misq 
Infection. 


A    Pine    ^^hlte    Rock. 

The  illustration,  reproduced  from 
American  Poultry  .Journal,  shows  a 
pedigreed    White    Plymouth    Rock   hen 


Milk    Before   Feedlns   Blla««. 

Milk  absorl>s  bad  odors  very  read- 
ily. Conseciuentiy  as  soon  as  It  ii 
drawn  remove  at  once  from  the  ata- 
ble  and  take  to  the  milk  house.  Al- 
ways milk  In  a  place  free  from  ob- 
jectionable odors.  This  is  especially 
important  when  silage  Is  being  fed. 
Do  not  milk  while  the  fresh  silage  le 
in  the  mangers.  Milk  before  feeding.— 
American  rultlvator. 


C«vae   of   Pern  BllKkt. 

For  many  years  peas  have  suffered 
more  or  less  severely  from  a  fungous 
blight,  which  usually  manifests  itself 


Beef  scraps  i^J^^^^®  of  a  byprod- 
uct of  slaughteripl^fS^-  -  ^^  consist! 
of  waste  pieces  of  tb^^^^^L  «  ^^ 
Bhins,  heads,  lights,  ^^^^^^o.  *• 
pieces."  etc.  These  are  st^^^^K.  ■». 
then  subjectetl  to  strong  pi 
extract  all  the  fat  possible,  thl 
dried  and  ground  Into  scraps  or 
meal.  When  rightly  made,  they  are  t 
flne  animal  food  for  hens  and  cfcdcks, 
but  If  filth  and  oflfal  are  thrown  in  with 
them  they  are  anything  but  a  good 
food.  They  are  then  only  lit  for  fer 
tlllaer. 

Tbe  IHIir  Tvrker- 

The  buff  turkey  is  of  American  ori- 
gin, having  been  brought  out  but  a  few 
years  a«o.  I'luniage  color,  pure  buff. 
the  wings  being  a  very  light  ahade  of 
buff.  Stamiard  weight:  Cook.  27 
pounds;  cmMierel.  18  pounds:  hen.  18 
pound.«j;  pullet.  12  pounds.  Disquallfy- 
iBg  weights:  Cock,  less  than  18  pounds; 
h«i.  less  than  12  |>onnd8. 


SBK  HAS  THE  OOOD  POINTS. 


bred  and  owned  by  Victor  D.  Canedaj. 
Taylors  Fails.  Minn.  She  la  very  flne 
In  botb  color  and  shape  and  laid  eighty- 
six  eggs  in  four  months  In  her  second 
laying  year.  Her  grandam  laid  over 
200  eggs  in  a  year. 


1 
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rvomytBea*    In   Treatla*    Dlsoaao. 

If  you  hope  to  cure  ailments  In  poul- 
try, you  must  commence  to  treat  them 
with  the  appearance  of  the  flrst  symp- 
toms. Do  not  delay,  or  y*u  maf  wref 
««re  them. 


The  great  mass  of  people  do  not  taka 
up  the  new  lands  for  lack  of  capital  to 
improve  them.  Thase  who  have  the 
capital  to  liwesi  do  not  need  the  land, 
:-o  the  process  of  development  is  alow. 
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